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The December Review 


This month, we present two papers on 
wage inequality from authors based out- 
side the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Jared 
Bernstein and Lawrence Mishel of the 
Economic Policy Institute debate Robert 
I. Lerman of American University and the 
Urban Institute on the degree to which 
inequality has changed in the most recent 
years. Both papers agree with the widely 
held view that earnings inequality in- 
creased during the 1980s. They diverge 
sharply in their view of events since then. 
Bernstein and Mishel argue that the early 
1990s saw a fairly straightforward exten- 
sion of the rising inequality evident in the 
previous decade. Lerman, in contrast, 
finds that, at the very least, the rate of 
increase has moderated substantially. 

Inequality is, as we pointed out in this 
column 4 months ago, a complex, multidi- 
mensional puzzle. In this focus section on 
wage and earnings inequality, we show that 
even one dimension of the issue is difficult 
to disentangle. As always, the work of out- 
side authors represents their own work and 
may not reflect the views of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics or its staff. 

Steven Hipple’s article on job dis- 
placement, while again not intended to 
be an analysis of inequality, also indi- 
rectly touches on the issue of income in- 
equality. To the extent that job displace- 
ment reduces income, any change in its 
incidence has important implications for 
the distribution of income, even if wage 
inequality is unchanged. Hipple finds 
that while displacement rates have fallen, 
those job losses that did occur were more 
widely dispersed across industries and 
occupations and that displacement rates 
were more similar across demographic 
groups than had been the case in the past. 


Young and crowded 


What happens when the youth cohort of 
the labor market is relatively large? Not 
much on the employment side, say Sand- 
ers Korenman and David Neumark in a 
NBER Working Paper, Cohort Crowding 
and Youth Labor Markets: A Cross-Na- 
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tional Analysis. On the unemployment 
side they found that every additional per- 
centage point of relative youth cohort 
size is associated with a youth unemploy- 
ment rate approximately half a point 
higher. Korenman and Neumark caution, 
however, that even for the handful of 
countries with relatively high youth un- 
employment and large projected declines 
in youth population share, jobless rates 
for young workers are “much more re- 
sponsive to general labor market im- 
provements than to declines in cohort 
size.” While a decline in the relative size 
of the youth labor cohort may be help- 
ful, any substantial reduction in youth 
unemployment will have to come from 
other sources. 


Anice place to compete 


Ranking places on the basis of their inter- 
national competitiveness is always serious 
science and usually interesting as policy 
art. A recent example is no exception and 
extends some of the scientific methods 
used in national-level studies by the World 
Economic Forum and the International 
Institute for Management Development to 
compare the international competitiveness 
of metropolitan areas. 

Dennis A. Rondinelli and Gyula 
Vastag, writing in the November 1997 
Economic Development Quarterly, use 
such national studies as the starting point 
for their comparison of 11 major cities. 
The national rankings phase found 
Frankfurt, Germany, and Singapore tied 
for first, with the American cities, New 
York and San Francisco, just behind. 
When five broad categories of city-spe- 
cific indicators—population and work 
force, foreign-interest activities and 
openness to foreign cultures, trade-re- 
lated infrastructure and transportation, 
operating cost conditions, and quality- 
of-life conditions—were added to the 
rankings, New York City jumped out to 
a commanding lead. 

The City scored extremely well on the 
size and educational attainment of its 
population and also scored impressively 
on its foreign-interest activities, openness 


to foreign cultures, and trade-related in- 
frastructure, according to co-author 
Rondenelli, a professor of management 
at the University of North Carolina. 


Better job matching 
in the 1990’s? 


“The efficiency with which unemployed 
workers are matched with job vacancies 
has increased significantly in the late 
1980s and early 1990s,” says Hoyt 
Bleakley and Jeffrey C. Fuhrer in the 
most recent edition of New England Eco- 
nomic Review. Their analysis is based 
on measuring changes in the location of 
the Beveridge curve—the normally nega- 
tive relationship between the unemploy- 
ment and job vacancy rates. 

According to Bleakley and Fuhrer, un- 
employment and vacancy rates were about 
0.6 percentage point lower in the early 
1990s than they had been at a roughly com- 
parable point in the business cycle a de- 
cade earlier. Their model of the job-match- 
ing function, which predicts this shift quite 
well, was used in a series of simulations 
that suggested that an increase in job 
matching efficiency accounted for about 


two-thirds of the change. 


Shiskin Award 
nominations 


Nominations are invited for the 1998 Julius 
Shiskin Award for Economic Statistics, a 
prize established in 1979 to recognize con- 
tributions to the development of economic 
statistics or their use in interpreting the 
economy. A nomination form may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Julius Shiskin 
Award Committee, American Statistical 
Association, 1429 Duke Street, Alexan- 
dria, VA 22314-3402 or via e-mail to 
marie@amstat.org Completed nomina- 
tions must be received by April 1, 1998. 


The January Review 


Next month is our annual review of devel- 
opments in labor, unemployment insur- 
ance, and workers’ compensation laws. 


Wage Inequality 


Jared Bernstein 
and 
Lawrence Mishel 


Jared Bernstein is an 
economist at the 
Economic Policy 
Institute, Washington, 
pc; Lawrence Mishel is 
the research director 
of the institute. 


Has wage inequality 


stopped growing? 


Earnings inequality increased sharply 

in the early 1980s, tapered off in the late 1980s, 

and reaccelerated in the 1990s; although inequality 
increased overall and for men and women separately, 
a combined analysis overlooks differences 

in the labor market dynamics of men and women 


nomics that wage inequality has increased 

quite sharply since the late 1970s, for both 
men and women.! This article examines several 
questions regarding that generalization: 


| t is by now almost a platitude of labor eco- 


1. Did earnings inequality among all workers 
stop growing in the mid-1980s? 

2. What data serve best to measure the trend in 
equality, and which metrics are the most revealing? 

3. In examining trends in wage inequality, 
when should we look at the combined distribu- 
tion of men’s and women’s earnings, rather than 
at their separate distributions? 


In answer to the first question, we present ex- 
tensive evidence that overall earnings inequality 
has consistently increased since 1979, although the 
rate of increase has not been constant. The sharp- 
est increase was in the early 1980s, followed by a 
flattening in the second half of the 1980s and a 
reacceleration in the 1990s. With regard to the sec- 
ond question, we argue the relative virtues of the 
variety of data sets brought to bear on this issue, 
concluding that, of the three data sets we exam- 
ine—the March Current Population Survey (cps), 
the cps Outgoing Rotation Group files, and the Sur- 
vey of Income and Program Participation—the sec- 
ond is best for measuring earnings inequality. Nev- 
ertheless, to the extent that we can compare these 
data sets, they all show persistently growing in- 


equality. Finally, addressing the third question, we 
argue that combining data on male and female earn- 
ers provides some insights, but inappropriately ig- 
nores differences in men’s and women’s labor mar- 
ket dynamics. 


Evidence from the March crs 


The data set that has been most commonly ex- 
ploited to examine trends in earnings inequality 
is the March cps, wherein respondents are asked 
questions about their annual earnings, as well as 
the number of weeks and the usual weekly hours 
they worked the previous year. Their responses 
may then be used to calculate hourly wage rates 
for all workers, including the self-employed. To 
measure inequality trends, we utilize these wage 
rates to calculate Gini coefficients and percentile 
wage differentials.” 

However, before we can reliably measure in- 
equality trends in the cps or, for that matter, any 
other public-use data set, we must deal with the 
issue of top codes, an issue that becomes particu- 
larly germane when earnings at the top are grow- 
ing quickly relative to those elsewhere in the earn- 
ings distribution. The top-code problem stems 
from the fact that reported earnings are capped in 
the public-use files of the cps. In 1981 through 
1983, for example, the top code for annual earn- 
ings was $75,000; beginning in 1984, it was raised 
to $99,999. Because workers can report earnings 
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from different sources in the March cps 
(typically, earnings from the longest 
held job and other earnings), either one 
or both of the values they report can be 
top coded. 


Year 


| Table 1. | Gini coefficients, all workers, 1979-95, March cps 


There are a number of ways to ap- 
proach the top-coding problem. One is 
simply to ignore top coding. Doing 
this, however, is a problem in Gini 
analysis, because nominal wage growth 
over a period when the top code does 
not change or increases only slightly 
will lead to increasing shares of earn- 
ers who are top coded, thus biasing the 
Gini coefficients downward. Such a 
downward bias applied between 1981 
and 1987, when the top code stayed be- 
tween $75,000 and $99,999, before 
doubling in 1988. 

We employ two different ap- 
proaches to the top-code problem. The 
first is to truncate all data at or above 
the top code, so that one examines only 
the population unaffected by top cod- 
ing.* In the March cps data on earnings, 
this can be accomplished by truncat- 
ing the distribution at the 98th percentile.‘ 

The second approach is to assume that the unobserved up- 
per tail of the earnings distribution is Pareto distributed and 
to use the observed values below the top code, along with the 
definition of the Pareto distribution, to impute the average 
value of earnings above the top code. These Pareto-imputed 
averages tend to increase as the nominal wage distribution 
shifts to the right, even when the top code remains fixed. The 
approach is far from perfect—it involves imputing one value 
for all top-coded earners°—but we would argue that, for the 
purpose of calculating Gini indexes, it is better than ignoring 
top codes altogether. 

Columns one and two of table 1 show the Gini coefficients 
from the March cps for the hourly wages of all earners.° (Col- 
umn one is weighted by persons, column two by hours; we 
discuss these relative weighting schemes shortly.) The table 
reveals that wage inequality grew steadily through 1986, flat- 
tened from 1986 to 1990, rose sharply in 1993, and continued 
to grow through 1996. The bottom panel of the table shows 
the annualized percent change in the Gini coefficients over 
the two business cycles covered by the analysis, 1979-89 and 
1989-96. When Gini coefficients are measured in this way, 
the annualized rate of increase actually proves to have been 
larger in the 1990s than in the 1980s. 

One might argue that each worker should be weighted by 
his or her hours worked, so that a person working 40 hours 


changes: 
1979=89) «.-......... 


SOURCE: 
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' Employs Pareto-imputed values for top-ccded cases. 
2 Top 2 percent of earnings distribution omitted.” 
Authors’ analysis of March cps. 


Hourly wage 

Weightedby | Weightedby Weighted by | Person-weighted 

persons! hours! inmenied! weekly earnings’ 
0.3418 0.3358 ~~0:3089 0.3864 
3426 .3360 .3093 .3868 
-3467 .3403 3125 .3924 
.3506 3441 3166 .3968 
foon2 3434 3172 3983 
3551 3476 3213 4010 
.3569 .3502 .3229 .4027 
3618 3557 3268 4076 
.3597 3532 3254 4048 
3621 3545 3235 4072 
3632 3566 3253 4069 
.3609 3548 3247 .4037 
3617 .3552 .3258 .4062 
3633 3568 .3255 -4085 
.3726 .3666 .3325 4175 
3772 .3719 .3359 4239 
3790 3723 3364 4212 
.3860 3804 .3390 .4399 
61 .60 52 52 
93 59 1.12 


would count twice as much as one working 20 hours.’ We 
discuss the rationale for this weighting scheme later; here, we 
merely point out that the hour-weighted and person-weighted 
measures show the same trends, suggesting that the choice of 
weighting by persons or hours leads to similar results regard- 
ing growth rates. (See chart 1.) 

We also examine the trends in a sample truncated to exclude 
the top 2 percent, thus avoiding top-coded cases.* As column 
three of table 1 shows, wage inequality rose continuously in 
this sample as well, again accelerating in the 1990s. We con- 
clude that, according to the March cps data, wage inequality 
grew persistently during the 1980s and 1990s, a finding that 
becomes evident using weighting by hours or persons and ex- 
amining the bottom 98 percent of the distribution, or using the 
entire distribution with some correction for top coding. 

One last issue regarding the March cps series is the extent 
to which the change in the survey procedure affects the results 
for recent years. Beginning in 1994, March data (with values 
for 1993) were collected using computer-assisted interview- 
ing, as opposed to the earlier paper-and-pencil method.? The 
relevant question is whether this change in survey method 
could have led to merely an observed (as opposed to an ac- 
tual) increase in wage inequality from 1992 to 1993. 

A review of the available evidence, however, suggests that 
the observed increase in wage inequality between 1992 and 
1993 primarily reflects real changes in the economy, rather 


ald Gini coefficients, March cps, 1979-96 
Index Index 
0.4 0.4 
0.38 0.38 
Weighted by persons. 
0.36 0.36 
0.34 0.34 
0.32 Bottom 98 percent 0.32 
0.3 0.3 
1979 1981 1983 1985 1987 1989 1991 1993 1995 
. Includes Pareto-imputed top codes. 
Gini coefficients, Outgoing Rotation Group cps, bottom 97 percent, 1979-96 
Index Index 
0.3 0.3 
0.29 0.29 
Weighted by persons 
0.28 f 0.28 
< Weighted by hours 
0.27 0.27 
0.26 0.26 
0.25 0.25 
0.24 ; 0.24 
1979 1981 1983 1985 1987 1989 1991 1993 1995 
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than just changes in survey techniques. For one, a change in 
demographic weights was also introduced in 1994, and the 
impact of new weights on inequality, if present, is a real im- 
pact, even though the impact of demographic shifts should be 
allocated over a longer period of time. Second, there is no 
evidence to suggest that implementing computer-assisted in- 
terviewing either led to, or could be expected to lead to, an 
upward bias in the Gini index. The most detailed analysis of 
this question comes from former Census Bureau economist 
Paul Ryscavage, who looked at the impact of the switch to 
computer-assisted interviewing on income and earnings in- 
equality.!° Ryscavage judged the impact of the switch to be 
“inconclusive,” but he also pointed out that the “forces for 
greater income, inequality may have been particularly strong 
between 1992 and 1993.”” It is worth noting that when we 
use the bottom 98 percent of the earnings distribution to cal- 
culate Gini coefficients, as shown in table 1, we find that in- 
equality grew consistently from 1993 to 1996, 4 years during 
which computer-assisted interviewing was in place. More- 
over, we also find some growth in wage inequality over the 
1992-93 period in the cps Outgoing Rotation Group data 
(though less than in the March data), which were not affected 
by the new survey methods until 1994. In sum, there is ample 
evidence of growing wage inequality over the current recov- 
ery, and there is no reason to wholly discount the 1992-93 
increase. 


Evidence from Outgoing Rotation Groups 


The cps Outgoing Rotation Group file is, in our opinion, a 
better data set for measuring changes in inequality in hourly 
earnings than is the March cps. The data set has three main 
attributes. First, about two-thirds of respondents report an 
hourly wage, so this measure need not be constructed, as it is 
in the March data, from annual earnings, annual weeks, and 
weekly hours. Second, respondents are asked about their usual 
hourly and weekly earnings in the previous week, as opposed 
to the previous year in the March survey and each of the pre- 
vious 4 months in the Survey of Income and Program Partici- 
pation, thus lessening recall bias. (Recall bias develops when 
there is a time lapse between the occurrence of an event and 
the survey respondent’s reporting of the event).'> Third, the 
sample from the Outgoing Rotation Groups is 3 times that of 
the March cps, thus providing more accurate estimates. Table 
2 reports the trends in Gini coefficients for hourly and weekly 
earnings from these data, using the bottom 97 percent of the 
distribution to avoid the top-coded cases. The hourly wage 
coefficients from the table are graphed in chart 2 (page 5).'* 

Both the table and the chart reveal continued increases in 
earnings inequality over the full period. Like the March cps 
data, the data from the Outgoing Rotation Groups show a steep 
increase in the first half of the 1980s, with a flattening thereaf- 
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1979-96, Outgoing Rotation Group crs 
Hourly wage 
Year Person-weighted 
Weighted by | Weighted by weekly earnings 
persons | hours 
0.2558 0.2516 0.3000 
.2574 .2533 3021 
.2608 .2567 .3060 
.2693 .2646 3163 
.2753 .2703 .3223 
.2780 .2734 3237 
2814 .2772 3256 
.2809 .2748 3284 
.2821 2756 3298 
.2830 .2764 3298 
2845 2791 3265 
2844 .2795 3261 
.2838 .2788 3276 
.2856 .2810 3296 
.2872 .2822 3312 
2933 .2889 3383 
2921 .2883 .3386 
.2917 .2877 3386 
1.07 1.04 85 
36 44 52 
Source: Authors’ analysis of Outgoing Rotation Group crs data. 


ter. Unlike the March cps data, however, in the Outgoing Ro- 
tation Group the trend in inequality decelerates over the cur- 
rent cycle, but continues to grow at one-third to two-fifths the 
rate of the 1980s. 

Criticisms have been raised about the Outgoing Rotation 
Group data as well. Some critics point out that respondents in 
this group are asked about their usual, as opposed to actual, 
weekly hours and earnings.'° But there are a number of rea- 
sons to question such criticisms. 

First, as previously noted, about two-thirds of the respond- 
ents in the Outgoing Rotation Group directly report an hourly 
wage; for these cases, the analyst need not impute an hourly 
wage by dividing annual, monthly, or weekly earnings by usual 
hours, as in the March cps, Survey of Income and Program Par- 
ticipation, and Outgoing Rotation Group survey, respectively. 
Second, we are aware of no evidence that the reporting of usual, 
as opposed to actual, values would lead to a bias in the trend in 
inequality. This critique of the data from the Outgoing Rotation 
Groups implies that when respondents answer the question 
about usual earnings and hours, high-wage workers overesti- 
mate earnings and low-wage workers underestimate them, and 
that this bias has worsened over time. Such a bias, however, 
has never been shown, and it is hard to imagine why it would 
exist. 

Third, an article by Rodgers and colleagues—sometimes 
cited in this context—fails to speak to the issue at all. Their 
article examines measurement error in the Panel Study of In- 


come Dynamics, a survey that is completely separate from the 
cps. More importantly, the usual pay period in the Panel Study 
is the past 2 weeks, whereas that of the cps is the past 1 week. 
Furthermore, the usual question on hours from the Panel Study 
asks about hours per week. The authors find significant meas- 
urement error in earnings data derived from these responses 
and hypothesize that the 2-week reference period for earnings 
and the 1-week reference period for hours may have confused 
respondents. Clearly, this finding cannot reasonably be ascribed 
to the Outgoing Rotation Group data. Finally, Rodgers and col- 
leagues explicitly state that their analysis of the Panel Study of 
Income Dynamics can shed no light on the measurement error 
in the directly reported hourly wage rate.” 


Inequality of weekly wages 


It is also useful to examine inequality trends in weekly wages, 
capturing the effects of changes in the distribution of both 
hourly wages and hours worked, as well as their interaction. 


Our finding that the inequality of weekly wages has grown 
persistently since 1979 adds to the array of evidence that wage 
inequality has continued to increase. 

The trends in the inequality of weekly wages in the March cps 
and in the Outgoing Rotation Group cps are also presented in 
tables 1 and 2. In the March cps, the inequality trends for weekly 
wages closely correspond to those for hourly wages (compare 
column four with columns one and two in table 1), suggesting 
that the inequality in weekly hours has not grown. In the data 
from the Outgoing Rotation Group cps, however, inequality grew 
faster for weekly than hourly wages over the current business 
cycle (1989-96), intimating that the growth in inequality of hours 
played an important role in the 1990s, a finding that would be 
missed by focusing on hourly wages alone. 


The “correct” metric 


Because the Gini coefficient summarizes the shape of the en- 
tire earnings distribution in a single number, it is less reveal- 
ing about the structure of earnings than is, say, a series of per- 


Decile cutoffs, all workers, 1973-96, Outgoing Rotation Group crs 
[In 1996 dollars] 

Year 1 2 é) 4 5 7 8 9 90-50 50-10 90-10 
a | ——— SS 
Se) deenitnene 5.93 7.16 8.51 9.90 11.35 13.02 15.12 17.28 21.72 1.914 1.912 3.660 
ny: Wenner 5.86 7.03 8.35 9.67 11.08 12.75 14.78 17.04 21.49 1.940 1.889 3.666 
ADTB ees 5.71 6.97 8.24 9.57 11.09 12.92 14.62 17.03 21.51 1.939 1.942 3.766 
1976 )20...050: 6.15 7.14 8.31 9.61 11.16 12.98 14.89 17.31 21.76 1.949 1.816 3.540 
VOT she. 6.08 7.05 8.23 9.57 11.22 12.88 14.94 17.66 21.66 1.932 1.843 3.561 
AST Beers: 6.02 7.11 8.28 9.66 11.31 12.97 14.98 17.70 22.19 1.963 1.877 3.684 
197Biz.A528 6.28 Tiles 8.41 9.90 11.20 12.97 15.34 17.88 21.96 1.961 1.784 3.497 
NOBO cert 5.93 7.01 8.23 9.56 11.06 12.87 14.94 17.70 21.68 1.959 1.865 3.655 
198 tys.<.i.4.. 6.02 6.87 8.18 9.34 10.77 12.74 14.85 17.52 21.69 2.013 1.791 3.605 
1982" te. 5.79 6.74 8.06 9.38 10.93 12.75 15.01 17.69 21.90 2.004 1.888 3.784 
1983! 32-3 5.61 6.61 7.90 9.25 10.87 12.67 15.17 17.58 22.24 2.046 1.938 3.965 
1984 ces 5.46 6.63 7.82 9.20 10.90 12.67 15.02 17.87 22.50 2.064 1.995 4.118 
1985.23 5.37 6.69 7.87 9.22 10.98 12.80 14.91 17.98 22.27 2.028 2.047 4.151 
1986 .......... 5.35 6.84 8.09 9.54 11.18 13.13 15.36 18.16 22.94 2.051 2.089 4.286 
198732 eo 5.33 6.77 8.09 9.58 11.16 13.27 15.27 18.15 23.31 2.089 2.095 4.377 
1988 .......... 5.30 6.69 8.01 9.54 11.04 13.12 15.28 18.24 23.39 2.118 2.082 4.411 
1989 .......... 5.27 6.56 7.87 9.40 10.93 12.76 15.18 18.16 22.93 2.099 2.073 4.352 
1990 .......... 5.33 6.60 7.92 9.33 10.87 12.60 14.95 17.99 22.95 2.111 2.039 4.304 
TOOT es 5.40 6.62 7.90 9.23 10.87 12.58 14.80 17.78 22.96 2.112 2.013 4.252 
1902 e a7... She¥i 6.53 7.81 9.13 10.91 12.46 14.77 17.84 22.55 2.066 2.034 4.203 
1993 .0..... 5.32 6.49 7.77 9.13 10.78 12.61 14.85 17.92 22.80 2.115 2.027 4.288 
1994 5.24 6.40 7.61 8.92 10.55 12.42 14.76 17.97 23.11 2.191 2.013 4.410 
1995)... <f.c: 5.21 6.37 7.61 8.96 10.43 12.34 14.71 17.81 23.01 2.207 2.001 4.416 
1996 cccess: Bil) 6.40 7.67 8.94 10.35 12.22 14.72 17.79 23.01 2.223 2.001 4.450 
Annualized 

percent 

changes:' 

1973-79 .. 9 0 -.2 0 -2 1 2) 6 2B 8 -2.1 -2.7 
1979-89 .. -1.7 -9 —7 -5 -.2 -.2 -1 2 4 1.4 2.9 8.6 
1989-96 .. -.3 -.3 -4 -7 -.8 =6 i} =4 -.3 0 1.8 -1.0 1.4 


' Annualized point differences multiplied by 100. 
Source: Authors’ analysis of Outgoing Rotation Group cps data. See 
David Webster, “Wage Analysis Computations,” Appendix B, in Lawrence 


Mishel, Jared Bernstein, and John Schmitt, The State of Working 
America, 1996-97 (Armonk, ny, M. E. Sharpe, 1997), for a description of 
methods. 
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Chaat 3. | Overall wage inequality, 90-50 and 50-10 cutoffs, Outgoing Rotation Group cps, 1973-96 


Ratio 
Bis 


a2 


2.1 


1:9 


dds) 


Uals 


centile differentials—that is, ratios of percentile cutoffs (90— 
10, 90-50, 50-10, 75—25, and so forth). These differentials 
also have the advantage of not invoking the top-code prob- 
lem, because analysts typically choose cutoffs—like the 90th 
percentile—below the top-code value. 

To take advantage of the percentile differentials approach, 
however, it is important to observe the trend in different rela- 
tive quantiles, and not simply the ratio of, for example, the 
ninth decile cutoff to the tenth. Table 3 (page 7) presents the 
full wage series from the Outgoing Rotation Group cps for all 
workers, by decile cutoff over the 1973-96 period, computed 
using a smoothing technique to deal with the clustering of wage 
data at certain intervals.'* As the bottom panel shows, the 90— 
10 ratio grows in the 1990s, but at a slower rate than in the 
1980s. However, as chart 3 reveals, this trend is due to a pat- 
tern of wage growth in which the 50-10 ratio flattens and the 
90-SO ratio accelerates. In other words, starting in the mid- 
1980s, those at the top of the wage scale continued to pull 
away from those in the middle, with middle- and low-wage 
workers faring comparably poorly. (That is, both suffered simi- 
lar losses in real wages.) Table 4 shows the decile cutoffs from 
the Outgoing Rotation Group data for men and for women. 

The decile cutoffs from the March cps data for all workers 
show a similar pattern. (See table 5, page 10.) The 90-10 
cutoff for all workers grew 1.3 points per year in the 1980s 
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2.1 
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1.8 


alee 


1973 1975 1977 1979 1981 1983 1985 1987 1989 1991 1993 1995 | 


and then decelerated, increasing: at less than half that rate in 
the 1989-96 period. The 50-10 cutoff ratio, after growing 
1.1 points per year in the 1980s, was essentially flat in the 
1990s. But, as in the data from the Outgoing Rotation Groups, 
the wage gap in the 90-50 ratio actually grew more rapidly 
over the 1989-95 business cycle.! Table 6 (page 11) shows 
the decile cutoffs for men and for women from the March cps 
data. 

Thus, we find continued, albeit slower, growth in the 90— 
10 differential in recent years, in both the March cps and the 
Outgoing Rotation Group CPS. However, analyses that exam- 
ine only the relative wage movements at the top and bottom 
of the earnings distribution (that is, the 90-10 ratio) miss im- 
portant shifts in the character of the growth of inequality 
and, in particular, the continued strong growth in the 90-50 
differential. 


Conceptual choices in measurement 


Two important issues regarding the most informative way to 
measure wage inequality have arisen in recent literature: 
weighting by hours compared with weighting by persons and 
combining data on men and women. As we have shown, the 
weighting procedure changes the levels, but not the trends, 
in wage inequality. Therefore, we will say little about this 


Table 4. 


[In 1996 dollars] 


Decile cutoffs, male and female workers, 1973-96, Outgoing Rotation Group crs 


Year 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 & 9 90-50 50-10 90-10 
1 es eee ele 
7.00 8.99 10.59 12.14 13.76 15.60 ‘lisence 19.76 25.17 1.828 1.966 3.594 
6.94 8.84 10.41 11.94 13.62 15.16 16.90 19.16 24.30 1.783 1.963 3.500 
6.74 8.58 10.25 11.94 13.62 15.11 16.93 19.66 24.34 1.787 2.020 3.610 
6.91 8.65 10.30 12.10 13.59 15.34 17.16 19.86 25.13 1.850 1.965 3.635 
6.81 8.53 10.27 12.11 13.74 15.34 17.59 19.98 24.81 1.806 2.017 3.643 
6.88 8.65 10.50 12.01 13.82 15.79 17.73 20.18 24.95 1.805 2.009 3.627 
6.91 8.78 10.56 12.28 14.06 15.96 17.91 20.80 25.35 1.803 2.035 3.669 
6.71 8.60 10.15 11.81 13.83 15.56 17.76 20.07 24.31 ere 2.060 3.620 
6.52 8.38 10.06 11.78 13.55 15.50 17.52 20.16 24.70 1.823 2.079 3.790 
6.25 8.08 9.76 11.66 13.44 15.70 17.69 20.42 24.97 1.859 21911 3.997 
6.03 7.79 9.46 11.42 13.26 15.54 tifeon 20.23 25.42 1.917 2.198 4.213 
5.99 7.70 9.36 11.33 13.18 15.21 17.65 20.30 25.90 1.966 2.199 4.322 
5.95 7.63 9.42 11.35 13.28 15.20 17.75 20.59 26.09 1.964 2.231 4.383 
5.99 7.76 9.70 11.49 13.65 15.56 17.93 21.21 26.42 1.935 2.280 4.412 
5.98 7.81 9.63 11.35 13.54 15.33 17.70 20.86 26.97 1.993 2.262 4.508 
6.04 CIS) 9.49 11.18 13.22 15.30 17.62 20.85 26.59 2.012 2.189 4.404 
6.03 7.56 9.27 10.98 12.78 15.04 17.40 20.38 25.53 1.998 2.118 4.231 
5.92 7.43 9.18 10.84 12.53 14.73 17.27 20.37 25.92 2.069 2.118 4.381 
toy A 7.28 9.01 10.65 12.42 14.50 17.13 20.15 25.69 2.068 2.151 4.449 
5.66 7.16 8.81 10.57 12.26 14.30 16.83 19.99 25.58 2.086 2.164 4.515 
5.60 7.16 8.71 10.60 12.10 14.19 16.64 19.89 LET AS) 2.129 2.162 4.601 
5.54 7.11 8.48 10.26 11.83 13.97 16.50 19.89 25.61 2.164 2.137 4.624 
5.65 7.14 8.49 10.20 11.97 13.98 16.43 19.64 25.61 2.140 2.118 4.534 
5.68 7.08 8.49 10.04 11.85 13.93 16.34 19.74 25.27 2.132 2.086 4.447 
Annualized 
percent 
changes:' 
1973-79 .. -.2 —4 -.1 i 4 4 uf 9 ai -4 2 1.2 
1979-89 .. -1.3 -1.5 -1.3 -1.1 -1.0 -.6 -.3 —.2 1 2.0 8 5.6 
1989-96 .. -9 -.9 -1.3 -1.3 -1.1 -1.1 -.9 -5 -. 1.9 -5 3:1 
Female 
Ry Cee 4.94 6.13 6.90 7.71 8.69 9.78 11.02 12.70 15.71 1.807 1.760 3.181 
TOYA sees 5.40 6.01 6.73 7.59 8.49 9.53 10.77 12.47 15.32 1.804 1.574 2.839 
W975 .1....-... 6.21 5.96 6.76 7.61 8.53 9.57 10.88 12.78 15.52 1.819 1.638 2.979 
TOPB Adis. 33 5:51 6.39 7.02 7.77 8.62 9.67 11.09 13.03 15.86 1.841 1.564 2.879 
VWOTT eeevacs 5:15 6.32 6.93 7.74 8.65 9.72 aie 12.95 16.05 1.856 1.503 2.790 
POT Barc 5.59 6.32 7.02 7.76 8.64 9.79 11.29 13.03 16.05 1.857 1.545 2.870 
1979 iti sc.e: 5.99 6.49 7.06 7.87 8.83 10.04 11.20 13.02 16.25 1.840 1.474 2712 
DOSO Asess 5.59 6.23 6.97 7.79 8.79 9.78 11.15 13.07 16.08 1.828 1572 2.875 
SSI. 5.78 6.25 6.88 7.77 8.71 9.81 11.07 13.15 16.49 1.893 1.507 2.853 
1982 \s.3. 3 5.55 6.08 6.86 7.88 8.72 9.92 11.56 13.50 16.66 1.910 1.571 2.999 
1983 es... 5.38 5.95 6.84 7.82 8.83 9.94 11.66 13.66 16.95 1.920 1.640 3.149 
1984 .......... §.22 5.87 6.88 7.76 8.89 10.18 11.72 13.90 17.23 1.939 1.702 3.301 
IOBS errxcat 5.10 5.85 6.96 7.82 8.91 10.36 11.94 14.36 iNT 1.994 1.746 3.481 
1B. 5.07 5.93 7.05 8.08 9.14 10.63 12.28 14.53 18.06 1.976 1.803 3.562 
TOS ee es 5.00 5.96 7.02 8.13 9.35 10.73 12.51 14.79 18.36 1.962 1.873 3.675 
1988 s..:...2. 4.92 6.04 6.96 8.08 9.40 10.73 12.67 14.77 18.79 2.000 1.910 3.819 
HOBO .cacs 4.90 6.04 6.99 8.03 9.34 10.67 12.56 15.06 18.90 2.024 1.904 3.854 
1990 .2..-..-: 4.94 5.99 7.03 8.13 9.32 10.69 12.34 14.97 18.92 2.030 1.889 3.834 
5.01 5.96 7.01 8.15 9.31 10.84 12.56 15.00 19.22 2.065 1.857 3.835 
5.08 5.92 6.97 8.16 9.34 10.96 12.54 15.15 19.55 2.094 1.838 3.847 
5.08 6.00 7.02 8.18 9.39 10.90 12.91 15.54 19.70 2.097 1.847 3.874 
5.03 5.92 6.94 8.04 9.27 10.73 12.71 15.56 20.00 2.157 1.845 3.980 
4.98 5.94 6.95 7.99 9.18 10.58 12.57 15.36 19.73 2.150 1.842 3.960 
4.96 5.94 6.95 8.00 9.19 10.72 12.64 15.38 19.91 2.165 1.855 4.016 
Annualized 
percent 
changes:' 
1973-79 .. 3.3 1.0 4 3 3 4 3 4 6 45 4.8 -7.8 
1979-89 .. -2.0 -7 -.1 ce 6 6 die ks) 1:5 1.8 4.3 11.4 
1989-96 .. 2 —.2 ; -.2 4A 1 3 7 2.0 —7 2.3 


' Annualized point differences multiplied by 100. 
Source: Authors’ analysis of Outgoing Rotation Group crs data. See 
David Webster, “Wage Analysis Computations,” Appendix B, in 


Lawrence Mishel, Jared Bernstein, and John Schmitt, The State of Work- 
ing America, 1996-97 (Armonk, ny, M.E. Sharpe, 1997), for a description 


of methods. 
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practice. The choicé of weights simply depends on the ques- 
tion being asked. If one is interested in market demand alone, 
then weighting by hours is appropriate. In our opinion, how- 
ever, because the issue of inequality is also a social issue, it 
is perhaps best thought of as between persons, and not hours. 

The much larger conceptual issue, in terms of its impor- 
tance in understanding inequality trends, is whether it makes 
sense to base conclusions about the growth of wage inequal- 
ity exclusively on the combined wage distribution of men and 
women earers and to discount findings that earnings inequal- 
ity has continued to increase among both men and women 
separately. We now turn to evaluating this choice. 

First, it is true that the increase in wage inequality of the 
combined distribution is less than that of either men or woman 
separately. But this simply reflects the fact that there has been 
wage compression between men and women.” Accordingly, 
we must ask whether and when it makes sense to combine the 
genders in analyzing inequality, thereby taking account of in- 
creased gender equity.”! 

For a variety of reasons, labor market analysts across the 
various schools of thought have analyzed men’s and women’s 


Decile cutoffs, all workers, 1975-96, March crs 


[In 1996 dollars] 


labor market outcomes separately. To some, the special labor 
supply decisions of women (or at least, decisions generally 
different from those of men) and the rapid growth of women’s 
labor supply necessitate a separate analysis. For example, 
women’s labor force participation grew rapidly, from 44.7 per- 
cent in 1973 to 59.3 percent in 1996, whereas men’s partici- 
pation edged down slightly, from 78.8 percent to 74.9 per- 
cent. This large growth in women’s share of the labor force 
means that measures of inequality among women, or among 
men and women combined, can be greatly affected by the 
character of the new workers, such as whether they are above 
or below average in terms of wages, skills, education, and 
experience. Other analysts believe that the existence and per- 
sistence of gender discrimination, as reflected in occupational 
and sectorial segregation resulting in the past and current wage 
gap between men and women, necessitate a separate analysis 
of the two. The bottom line, however, is that gender, for what- 
ever reason, matters greatly in the labor market. This can be 
seen empirically by asking the question whether men and 
women should be pooled together in estimating wage equa- 
tions. The answer is that one invariably rejects the hypothesis 


Annualized 
percent 
changes:' 
1975-79 .. 2.1 1.4 1.0 1.0 6 
1979-89 .. -1.1 -.6 -4 —.2 .0 
1989-96 .. -.3 -7 -.4 —4 —4 


— 


Ro 
VND 


‘ Annualized point differences multiplied by 100. 
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Source: Economic Policy Institute analysis of March ces. Sample comprises workers aged 18-64, including incorporated self-employed. 


ese Ha ~©6Decile cutoffs, male and female workers, 1975-96, March cps 


' Annualized point differences multiplied by 100. 
Source: Authors' analysis of March crs. Sample comprises workers aged 18-64, including incorporated self-employed. 


[In 1996 dollars] 
| JS ely 2, 7} =a Sa at 
Year 1 2 3 4 5 6 
6.04 8.27 10.31 12.30 14.23 16.34 
6.09 8.24 10.26 12.33 14.27 16.27 
6.05 8.23 10.31 12.32 14.40 16.32 
6.29 8.32 10.40 12.41 14.36 16.72 
6.28 8.48 10.54 12.54 14.50 16.81 
6.01 8.13 10.05 11.89 14.03 16.41 
5.86 7.90 9.81 11.62 13.73 16.23 
5.69 7.78 9.68 11.60 13.81 16.12 
552 7.58 9.46 11.43 13.59 16.00 
Reg 7.47 9.30 URS) 13.73 16.24 
5.40 7.46 9.32 11.46 13.73 16.27 
5.49 TOA 9.51 11.66 13.91 16.57 
5.40 TOT 9.47 11.62 13.79 16.41 
5.45 7.66 9.52 11.59 13.85 16.35 
5.45 Fass) 9.40 11.44 13.56 16.07 
5.40 7.26 9.08 ATES 13.20 15.60 
5.26 7.02 8.89 10.95 13.10 15.40 
5.24 6.93 8.77 10.73 12.93 15.38 
5.11 6.79 8.58 10.50 12.72 15.18 
§.22 6.89 8.73 10.56 12.68 15.14 
5.13 6.90 8.68 10.51 12.59 15.06 
512 6.94 8.76 10.64 12.62 14.99 
Annualized 
percent 
changes:' 
1975-79 .. 1.0 6 5 43) 5) atl 
1979-89 .. -1.4 -1.2 -1.1 -9 -7 —.4 
1989-96 .. -9 -1.1 -1.0 -1.0 -1.0 -1.0 
Female 
4.02 5.41 6.41 7.36 8.39 9.58 
4.27 5.61 6.57 7.49 8.52 9.75 
4.55 5.83 6.75 Teg) 8.86 10.12 
4.64 5.90 6.86 7.81 8.86 10.16 
4.79 6.03 6.92 7.86 8.93 10.22 
4.62 5.84 6.79 7.76 8.87 9.99 
4.47 5.75 6.64 7.65 8.73 9.96 
4.53 5.73 6.71 7.84 8.90 10.05 
4.47 5.66 6.73 7.86 9.06 10.15 
4.37 5.58 6.71 7.80 9.00 10.28 
4.36 5.54 6.77 7.89 8.99 10.41 
4.31 5.58 6.87 8.06 9.19 10.77 
4.36 5.68 6.93 8.17 9.41 10.91 
4.34 5.68 6.91 8.12 9.46 V2 
4.31 5.74 6.98 8.12 9.53 11.14 
4.32 Lyre} 6.93 8.03 9.41 11.10 
4.39 5.70 6.86 8.03 9.47 11.04 
4.37 | 5.68 6.83 8.09 9.56 11.24 
4.32 5.63 6.77 8.11 9.57 11.19 
4.32 5.64 6.71 8.05 9.55 11.28 
4.24 5.63 6.77 8.06 9.54 11.22 
4.22 5.61 6.80 8.16 9.56 11.27 
Annualized 
percent 
changes:' 
1975-79 .. 4.5 2.8 1.9 1.6 1.6 1.6 
1979-89 .. -1.0 -5 a 3 6 9 
1989-96 .. -.3 -.3 -4 1 1 2 


11.06 


11.22 
11.72 
11.67 
11.71 
11.46 


11.28 
11.67 
11.86 
12.06 
12.27 


12:69 
12.92 
13.04 
13.16 
13.02 


13.11 
13.34 
13.22 
13.32 
13.29 


13.37 


ae 
NON 


8 9 90-50 
21.32 26.52 1.864 
21.70 26.89 1.884 
21.89 27.36 1.900 
22.47 28.10 1.956 
22.67 28.17 1.943 
22.35 27.56 1.965 
22.16 27.54 2.006 
22.39 28.22 2.043 
22.41 28.17 2.072 
22.24 28.26 2.058 
22.62 27.95 2.037 
23.02 29.06 2.090 
23.21 28.90 2.095 
22.86 28.97 2.091 
22.82 28.93 2.134 
22.24 28.60 2.167 
21.78 27.91 2.130 
21.45 28.00 2.166 
21.54 28.26 2.222 
21.78 28.79 2.270 
21.82 28.70 2.281 
21.67 29.00 2.298 

1.5 1.5 1.1 
A 3 AS) 

—7 0 Tea 
13.11 16.36 1.949 
13.27 16.32 1.915 
13.95 17.68 1.996 
13.73 17.38 1.961 
13.59 17.43 1.951 
13.43 17.23 1.942 
13.39 16.98 1.944 
13.92 17.74 1.992 
14.17 18.11 1.998 
14.44 18.33 2.035 
14.74 18.72 2.082 
16.21 19.45 2.117 
15.52 19.95 2.121 
15.80 20.08 2.122 
15.85 20.48 2.149 
15.70 20.30 2.156 
15:79 20.31 2.144 
16.10 20.67 2.161 
16.14 20.72 2.165 
16.32 21.16 2.217 
16.37 Palle 2.218 
16.42 21.53 2.252 

A) 1.6 0 
1.6 1.6 1.0 
ze) Ale AC 


4.390 


4.413 
4.519 
4.464 
4.485 
4.590 


4.701 
4.962 
5.105 
5.261 
5.173 


5.293 
5.347 
5.318 
5.309 
5.292 


5.306 
5.347 
5.531 
5.513 
5.593 


5.662 


90-10 
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that the coefficients in a wage equation are the same for women 
as for men. (That is, the wage determination process is differ- 
ent for men and women.) 

Consequently, we prefer to follow the conventional ap- 
proach of measuring inequality separately for men and for 
women. A combined analysis, however, provides a useful re- 
minder that the overall growth of wage inequality is less than 
the sum of the growth of wage inequality among men and 
women analyzed separately. 

Our preferred approach, shown in charts 4 and 5, uses the 
90-50 and 50-10 cutoff ratios from the Outgoing Rotation 
Groups of the cps. The charts reveal a steady increase in in- 
equality in the 90—SO cutoff since 1979 for both genders, al- 
though inequality has fallen slightly for men since 1994. The 
50-10 differentials fell steeply for men and flattened for 
women in the late 1980s. In our opinion, these figures most 
accurately characterize the trend in earnings inequality over 
the 1980s and thus far into the 1990s. 


Income and Program survey 


A number of recent analyses of growth in inequality have turned 
to the Survey of Income and Program Participation, a longitu- 
dinal survey conducted by the Census Bureau.” In this section, 
we evaluate the advantages and disadvantages of that survey 
relative to the cps. Our assessment is that the Outgoing Rotation 
Group cps dominates the Survey of Income and Program Par- 
ticipation with regard to measuring hourly wage inequality, al- 
though the latter survey may have some advantages over the 
March cps. This said, we present hourly wage inequality data 
from the Income and Program survey (computed by Peter 
Gottschalk) that appear to move much like those of the Outgo- 
ing Rotation Group presented earlier. That is, they show acon- 
tinued growth of male wage inequality, as measured by the 90- 
10 differential, throughout the 1980s and a flattening in the 
1990s. We do not know, however, whether inequality, as mea- 
sured by the men’s 90—SO differential, continued to increase in 
the mid-1990s in the Income and Program survey, as it has in 
the Outgoing Rotation Group survey, as we have seen no analy- 
sis of this measure with respect to the former survey. 

Because respondents to the Income and Program survey 
are asked to recall their monthly earnings and usual (not ac- 
tual) hours from each of the previous 4 months, recall bias in 
that survey may be smaller than in the March cps, whose re- 
spondents are asked in March of a given year to recall their 
annual earnings from the previous year (along with annual 
weeks worked and usual weekly hours). But by this criterion, 
the best data set would be the Outgoing Rotation Group cps, 
which focuses on the week prior to the survey. It seems to us 
that a respondent’s ability to recall his or her earnings and 
hours 4 months ago should be notably worse than to do so for 
the previous week (although the Outgoing Rotation Group 
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question on usual earnings and hours does not give an explicit 
time frame). Thus, by the criterion of recall bias, the Outgoing 
Rotation Group cps dominates the Survey of Income and Pro- ~ 
gram Participation. Finally, the sample sizes are far larger in 
the former than in the latter. 

Lastly, it is important to know-how well data from the In- 
come and Participation Survey track other data on income and 
wages. For example, what is the trend in family income in- 
equality in data from that survey relative to other data sets 
such as the March cps and the Panel Study of Income Dynam- 
ics, both of which show increases in income inequality? How 
well do the Income and Program survey data match national 
totals on wages and salaries?” 

Clearly, it is worthwhile to learn what the Survey of In- 
come and Program Participation can tell us about the various 
trends in income and wages. Nevertheless, it is best to be cau- 
tious about claims based on an analysis of data from that sur- 
vey until a broader evaluation is undertaken and the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the survey relative to other data 
sources are adequately investigated. 

The analysis most comparable to our work with the cps is 
that by inequality analyst Peter Gottschalk, who has examined 
the change in the logarithm of the 90-10 ratio for the hourly 
wages of male workers aged 22 to 62 during 1983-93. 
Gottschalk’s results, unpublished, are shown in the following 
tabulation (and graphed in chart 6, page 14): 


Year and Logarithm Year and Logarithm 
quarter of wages quarter of wages 
LOSS ADV v2..:teer. 1.298 1988, II 1.365 
OSA ctecccccccscad 1.299 1988, IV 1.374 
VOSA ID vssetescteterses 1.324 1989, I 1.423 
LOS ASML .cee-csceseeee 1.309 1989, II 1.428 
TOS ATIVE L327, 1989, III 1.394 
LOSS IG ccsseceettesss 1.351 1989, IV 1.372 
HOSS, sl cc atee-cceceaes 1.346 1990, I 1.399 
LOSSS ML ee eee ces 1.341 1990, II 1.389 
POSS AV erecta 1.357 1990, II 1.378 
VOSG ale cveecssees cts 1.360 1990, IV 1.403 
LOS; Aas, cetacean 1.354 1991, 1 1.421 
LO86,u1M)... ecere 1.358 1991, II 1.407 
LO8GVAV 12 ee 1.376 1991, Il 1.398 
BOB TE I i ececenceuceeras 1.400 1991, IV 1.399 
NOS: AV .c cacectettess 1.381 1992, I 1.398 
POSTE ae. teesee. = iWes7/0) 1992, II 1.396 
POST TN Ae ete 1.396 1992, Ill 1.388 
VOSS) res Seca: 1.392 1992, IV 1.396 
1988) Wak ston 1.386 1993, I 1.377 


Gottschalk's analysis is quarterly, and we have added a 
four-period moving average. The upward trend through the 
1980s is evident, as is the flattening in the early 1990s. (The 


a Male wage inequality, 90-50 and 50-10 cutoffs, Outgoing Rotation Group cps, 1973-96 
Ratio Ratio 
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Female wage inequality, 90-50 and 50-10 cutoffs, Outgoing Rotation Group crs, 1973-96 
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Log ratio 
1.44 


1.42 


1.4 


“ Four-period moving average 


1.28 


1983 III 1984 Ill 1985 Ill 1986 III 1987 III 


Logarithm of 90-10 cutoff ratio of hourly wage, men aged 22 to 62, Survey of Income and Program 
Participation, third-quarter 1983 through third-quarter 1992 


Weighted by hours 


Log ratio 
1.44 


1.42 


1.4 


1988 III 1989 III 1990 III 1991 Ill 1992 III 


SOURCE: Peter Gottschalk, unpublished; self-employment earnings not included. 


data from the Outgoing Rotation Group cps show a similar 
pattern in the 90-10 ratio for men; see table 4, page 9.) When 
we average the results for the years 1984-92, however, wage 
inequality among men increases by .08 logarithm point. 


THE CONVENTIONAL WISDOM on the increase in wage inequality 
during the 1980s and 1990s has been formed by-hundreds of 
papers that use various data sets (mostly the cps). The analysis 
set forth in this article, using data from the March cPs and Out- 
going Rotation Group cps, as well as the Survey of Income and 
Program Participation (for men), supports the conventional wis- 
dom: wage inequality did continue to grow in the 1990s. 

Our conclusion is based on trends in both the Gini coeffi- 
cient and relative wage quantiles. We show that, while the 90- 
10 wage ratio has risen, its growth rate significantly deceler- 
ated in the 1990s relative to the 1980s. However, the 90-50 
differential grew and even accelerated in the 1990s. Likewise, 
the growth in the Gini coefficient applied to the March cps 
data actually accelerated slightly in the 1990s. While a con- 
vincing benchmark of what constitutes a large increase in the 
Gini coefficient is elusive, we note that the increase in the 
Gini index for family income from 1979 to 1989 is widely 
considered to be “large.” Over that period, this measure of 
inequality in family income grew 0.9 percent per year.”* How 
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does recent growth in wage inequality compare with this rate? 
Column three of table 1 (which truncates the top 2 percent of 
the distribution) indicates that wage inequality since the most 
recent business cycle peak has grown 0.6 percent annually, or 
two-thirds the rate of growth in family income inequality. Such 
growth cannot reasonably be dismissed as economically or 
socially insignificant. 

The persistent rise in earnings inequality is an attribute of 
the nature of growth over the last few recoveries. This is par- 
ticularly true of the current recovery, in which unemployment 
has stayed below 6 percent for more than 3 years. A large 
body of empirical research shows that the income distribution 
historically compresses over business-cycle expansions.” As 
the cps data reveal, however, that clearly has not been the case 
in the last two recoveries. 

In the current recovery, there is a unique aspect to the in- 
crease in wage inequality that was not the case over the 1980s: 
most of the growth in inequality in the 1990s has been among 
workers with similar characteristics, so-called within-group 
wage inequality. While a large share of the growth in inequal- 
ity in the 1980s could be attributed to the well-documented 
growth in education differentials, particularly the college wage 
premium, this premium has been flat for men and has slowed 
for women in the 1990s. Thus, the recent increase in the 90— 


50 differential, as well as in the Gini index, is mostly a result 
of growing within-group inequality.”° 

This pattern of inequality growth does not comport well 
with the oft-repeated description of an economy in which all 
are doing well except “less educated, less skilled workers.” 
‘In fact, the flattening of the 50-10 differential reflects real 
wages falling less at the bottom than the middle over the 
period starting around 1987. Especially given that hourly 
wages fell among the bottom 80 percent of the work force 
over the 1989-96 period, the best description of the trend in 
wages during this period is that the wages of high-wage 
workers grew, while those of the rest of the work force flat- 
tened or declined. 
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Click on “Datazone”. 

1 See Frank Levy and Richard Mumane, “U.S. Earnings Levels and Eam- 
ings Inequality: A Review of Recent Trends and Proposed Explanations,” Jour- 
nal of Economic Literature (September 1992), pp. 1333-81. 


? The Gini coefficient, or Gini index, is a conventional measure of inequal- 
ity that ranges from zero when all earnings are shared equally to unity when 
one person has all the earings in an economy. Along with other scalars, such 
as the log variance, the Gini index and relative wage percentiles are probably 
the most common techniques for measuring wage inequality. John Dinardo, 
Nicole Fortin, and Thomas Lemieux have introduced an innovative technique 
for examining changes in inequality through the use of kernel density estima- 
tors. (See John Dinardo, Nicole Fortin, and Thomas Lemieux, “Labor Market 
Institutions and the Distribution of Wages, 1973-1992: A Semi-Parametric 
Approach,” Econometrica [September 1996], pp. 1001-44.) 


3 For an example of this type of truncation, see Lynn A. Karoly and Gary 
Burtless, “Demographic Change, Rising Earnings Inequality, and the Distri- 
bution of Personal Well-Being, 1959-1989,” Demography, vol. 32, no. 3, 1995, 
pp. 379-405. 


*Truncating the distribution above the necessary cutoff will lead to a down- 
ward bias in the growth of the Gini index in a period when the true earnings of 
workers with very high wages are rising relative to the wages of others. We 
find, for example, that the series of Gini coefficients for the bottom 98 percent 
of the earnings distribution has risen more quickly than that of the bottom 95 
percent, particularly in the 1990s. 

> Actually, we calculate Pareto-imputed means by gender, they are avail- 
able from the authors. 

®Tn our analysis of wages in this article, we exclude outlier cases, defined as 
cases wherein the hourly wage is less than $0.50 or greater than $100.00 in 
1989 dollars. 

7 This statement is strictly true only for those workers with identical demo- 
graphic weights. Our analysis in this article applies the cps demographic weights. 

® In an earlier version of this article, we used the bottom 98 percent of the 
hourly wage distribution. Here, our sample for this column comprises the bot- 
tom 98 percent of the annual earnings distribution. 

° Also, top codes were raised over this period, but we impose the same top 
code ($99,999) as in earlier years for the sake of consistency. 


Finally, while it is interesting to note that inequality in the 
combined distribution of men and women has risen more 
slowly than that of each gender separately, we consider this 
approach to obscure important differences. We take the more 
conventional viewpoint among labor market economists that 
the market forces which shape the wage determination proc- 
ess reflect important gender differences, including labor sup- 
ply, industry and occupation placement, and discrimination. 
Nevertheless, the increase in wage inequality in the combined 
distribution has clearly been nontrivial. The interesting and 
important questions in inequality analysis—Who are the rela- 
tive winners and losers? and What factors are driving the 
trends?—remain as compelling today as ever. O 


10 See Paul Ryscavage, “A Surge in Growing Income Inequality?” Monthly 
Labor Review, August 1995, pp. 51-61. 

" Tbid., p. 57. 

” Tbid., p. 60. Ryscavage finds an increase in the share of high eamers in the 
1993 March data with allocated earnings. Because there is a positive correla- 
tion between nonreporting and income levels, an increase in allocations among 
high earners should lead to a downward bias in inequality growth. (The Census 
Bureau allocates earnings using a “hot-deck” procedure that assigns the re- 
ported earnings value from a record with characteristics similar to those of the 
case with the missing value.) 

The impact of the survey design change also was analyzed by Anne E. Polivka. 
(See her “Data Watch: The Redesigned Current Population Survey,” Journal of 
Economic Perspectives, vol. 10, no. 3, pp. 169-80.) Although Polivka does not 
examine the effect of the design change on inequality specifically, she shows 
that the change had no significant effect on the overall unemployment rate. 


3 Note that the question on usual earnings for the Outgoing Rotation Group 
does not specify a period. The survey is, however, solely focused on the 
respondent’s employment situation of the previous week. Thus, we are confi- 
dent that responses to the usual-earnings question are correctly interpreted. 


'* Note that we do not use the Pareto procedure to impute the mean value of 
earnings above the top code in the data from the Outgoing Rotation Group, 
because, in this series, the earnings cutoff changes only once, in 1986, when it 
almost doubles. In that case, Pareto imputations would lead to implausible jumps 
in the year-to-year Gini index around the period of the change. This problem 
does not appear in the March cps data, for which top codes are more frequently 
updated. 


'5 See, for example, Willard L. Rodgers, Charles Brown, and Greg J. Duncan, 
“Errors in Survey Reports of Eamings, Hours Worked and Hourly Wages,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association (December 1993), pp. 1208— 
18. As we point out later, this critique also holds for the Survey of Income and 
Program Participation, in which workers are asked how many hours per week 
they usually worked at their job over the past month. 


‘6 Under the assumed pattern of bias, observed inequality could grow ei- 
ther because the bias worsened or because there was simply a larger relative 
share of high earners. Only in the former case, however, would the rising 
trend in inequality be misrepresentative. In their comparison of annual earn- 
ings and earnings from the usual pay period, Rodgers, Brown, and Duncan 
found that low eamers tend to overreport, while high earners tend to underre- 
port, their earnings. As the share of high earners rises, this pattern would have 
the effect of dampening inequality growth in data from the Outgoing Rota- 
tion Group survey relative to March cps data. 


‘7 Rodgers, Brown, and Duncan, “Errors in Survey Reports,” p. 1217. 
18 See David Webster, “Wage Analysis Computations,” Appendix B, in 
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Lawrence Mishel, Jared Bemstein, and John Schmitt, The State of Working 
America, 1996-97 (Armonk, ny, M. E. Sharpe, 1997). Prior to 1979, these 
data are derived from the May cps. 

'S The Gini coefficient is more sensitive to transfers from the middle of the 
wage scale than are other scalars, such as the log variance, which is more 
sensitive to transfers from the bottom of the distribution. This may partially 
explain the similar acceleration in the Gini index and the 90-50 cutoff ratio in 
the 1990s. 


20 The ratio between the median female and the median male hourly wage 
was 0.63 in 1979 and 0.77 in 1995. (See Mishel, Bemstein, and Schmitt, The 
State of Working America.) Eighty-two percent of the narrowing of the gap 
over that period was due to a decline in the median male hourly wage. 

21 Note that, because women are paid less than men, aggregating the two 
groups increases the proportion of low-wage workers and, in turn, increases 
the variance of the distribution at a point in time. This effect can lead to in- 
creases in measures of overall inequality over time, due to growth in the labor 
force participation of women. A countervailing factor, however, is the com- 
pression of the gender gap. 


22 For example, Robert I. Lerman, Reassessing Trends in Earnings Inequality 
in the U.S. (Washington, Dc, The Urban Institute, 1997), uses this survey as a 
series of cross sections. 


3 This question gets at the issue of underreporting, which may be system- 
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atic. Such comparisons are typically made for the crs by the Census Bureau. 
(See, for example, Current Population Report, Series P—60, no. 172, Money 
Income of Households, Families, and Persons in the United States: 1988 and 
1989 (U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1991, pp. 385— 
91}.) 


4 The preceding calculations use family Gini coefficients from table F-4 of 
the Census Bureau’s World Wide Web site and take the Gini coefficient for 
eamings from table 1, column one, of the text of this article. Both of these 
statistics are derived from the March crs. 


5 See Rebecca M. Blank and Alan S. Blinder, “Macroeconomics, Income 
Distribution, and Poverty,” Sheldon Danziger and Daniel Weinberg , eds., in 
Fighting Poverty: What Works and What Doesn’t (Cambridge, ma, Harvard 
University Press, 1986), for an example of work of this nature and for histori- 
cal citations. A recent paper by Blank and David Card (‘Poverty, Income Dis- 
tribution, and Growth: Are They Still Connected?” Brookings Papers on Eco- 
nomic Activity, no. 2 [Washington, pc, Brookings Institution, 1993]), found 
that a |-point fall in unemployment led to a gain in family earnings in the 
bottom quintile that was twice as large (in percentage terms) as the gain for the 
highest fifth. 


6 For evidence of this claim, see tables 3.24 and 3.25 in Mishel, Bemstein, 
and Schmitt, The State of Working America, in which growth in wage inequality 
is decomposed into within- and between-group components. 
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Reassessing trends 


in U.S. earnings inequality 


Earnings inequality trends are sensitive 
to the earnings concept and sample of workers surveyed; 


the concept of the wage distribution 


across all hours worked yields virtually no change 
in inequality between the mid-1980s and mid-1990s 
for measures not influenced by top coding 


ising earnings inequality in the United 
R isu. is conventional wisdom among 

economists, policy elites, and journalists. 
Over the past several years, an extensive litera- 
ture has emerged that documents increases in earn- 
ings inequality and attempts to provide explana- 
tions of the phenomenon.’ Richard Freeman has 
argued that “Researchers using several data 
sources—including household survey data from 
the Current Population Survey, other household 
surveys, and establishment surveys—have docu- 
mented that wage inequality and skill differentials 
in earnings and employment increased sharply in 
the United States from the mid-1970s through the 
1980s and into the 1990s.” 

Recent publications reinforce the consensus that 
earnings inequality is continuing to increase. The 
1997 Economic Report of the President points to 
growing inequality in annual earnings in trends 
among all male full-time, year-round workers, in 
the earnings ratios of college graduates to high 
school graduates, in the wage advantage of older 
to younger workers, and in the 90-50 and 50-10 
cutoff ratios within groups classified by education 
(male high school graduates) and age (25- to 34- 
year-old men).’ This past spring, the Journal of 
Economic Perspectives published a symposium of 
four articles; all cite a growth in earnings inequal- 
ity over various periods, including the late 1980s 
and early 1990s.* 

Much of the debate deals with the role of trade, 
foreign investment, and technology as major 


sources of increasing earnings inequality.° It is 
common to attribute part of the rising inequality to 
falling real minimum wages and declining union- 
ization. The 1997 Economic Report of the Presi- 
dent summarizes the experts’ consensus on the 
contributing factors as follows: technological 
change (45 percent), international trade (12 per- 
cent), a decline in the real minimum wage (10 per- 
cent), a decline in unionization (10 percent), ris- 
ing immigration (8 percent), and other causes (15 
percent).° 

The descriptions and diagnoses of U.S. trends 
in earnings inequality have exerted a great influ- 
ence on debates over the minimum wage, trade 
agreements, labor law reform, and tax policies. 
The issue is highly relevant to controversies about 
rising inequality in family income in the Nation’ 
and about the U.S. labor market model. A major 
critique of the operations of the U.S. labor mar- 
ket relative to those of European markets is that 
rapid job growth in the United States has come 
partly at the cost of rising earnings inequality.® 

Despite the emphasis on market and institutional 
forces as explanations of rising wage inequality, 
researchers generally do not use a comprehensive 
measure of the distribution of purchases (and sales) 
of labor input as their indicator of inequality. Of- 
ten, economists measure inequality as the distribu- 
tion of annual earnings among full-time, year- 
round workers.’ Studies frequently limit the sample 
to men, to full-time workers, or to groups within a 
restricted age range. Few estimate trends in the 
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overall labor market from the perspective of what employers 
pay for the distribution of labor input. This article argues that 
some commonly used measures may be appropriate for norma- 
tive questions, but they are inappropriate for assessing how 
market and institutional forces combine to alter the overall dis- 
tribution of quantities of labor input purchased at each price 
(wage). 


ost studies rely on data on individual workers from 

household records, as reported by a responsible adult; 
some use summary data on groups of workers, as reported by 
employers. Recently, in examining administrative wage 
records reported by employers to State unemployment insur- 
ance agencies, Julia Lane, David Stevens, and I derived evi- 
dence on trends in three States that conflict with the conven- 
tional story of continuing increases in earnings inequality.'° 
These wage records provide data on quarterly earnings, in- 
cluding base pay, bonuses, and commissions, for consider- 
ably more than 90 percent of workers. Using the universe of 
unemployment insurance wage records in three large States, 
we tabulated inequality in quarterly earnings (as measured by 
the Gini coefficient and the 90-10 cutoff ratio) in the third 
quarters of 1985 (one State only), 1988, 1991, and 1994. By 
these measures, inequality declined slightly (about 2 percent) 
in 2 of the 3 States; inequality rose less than 1 percent in the 
third State. Although the unemployment insurance data pro- 
vide no information on hours worked and thus on trends in 
earnings per hour, they do yield accurate information about 
what employers pay. Certainly, this evidence garnered from 
employers’ records is far from conclusive about trends in the 
United States or about trends in payment per hour; however, 
as far as I am aware, it is the only evidence drawn from em- 
ployer records on the distribution of wages paid to a compre- 
hensive sample of workers. 

Stimulated by these findings, I decided to reassess trends 
based on household records from the perspective of the dis- 
tribution of payments to all units of labor input. Accordingly, 
using measures that best capture such a perspective, this ar- 
ticle shows that a good deal of the evidence is consistent with 
there being no change in the wage distribution after the 
mid-1980s and with the notion that only some data sets sup- 
port the view of a continuing rise in inequality. A second 
finding is that trends in earnings inequality are highly sensi- 
tive to the earnings measure and to the sample of workers. 
The first two sections discuss concepts of wage inequality 
and alternative data sources used to measure these concepts. 
The third section presents evidence that overall wage rate 
inequality stopped rising after the mid-1980s. The final sec- 
tion cites several sources that reconcile the finding that there 
was no increase in overall wage inequality with the rising 
wage differentials between well-educated and less educated 
workers. 
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Concepts of earnings inequality 


Measuring trends in earnings inequality involves choosing a 
concept of earnings, an accounting period, a sample of work- 
ers, an inequality index, a time span, and a data set. The 
choices depend on whether the focus is on equity or on expla- 
nations of labor market phenomena. If, for example, the con- 
cern is with the differences in the ability of working men to 
contribute to their households’ living standards, then the ap- 
propriate concept is annual earnings of adult men. If the issue 
is differentials in the average return to education, then we may 
wish to measure average earnings by education category. 
However, if the analytical focus is on the combined role of 
trade, technology, immigration, and other market forces, then 
the emphasis should be on labor as an input in the production 
process, and the measure should be the distribution of pay- 
ments per unit of labor. In this case, the appropriate earnings 
concept is compensation per hour across all hours worked in 
the economy. 

A simple example illustrates the rationale for relying on 
wage rates when the focus is on the role of production proc- 
esses. Suppose there is a change in the way an employer pro- 
duces goods or services, causing the employer to use more 
labor input at the high end of the skill distribution. Suppose 
also that there are no other relevant changes. Then the distri- 
bution of hours purchased across wage rates would be more 
unequal, whether the increased quantity of high-skill, high- 
priced inputs came as two part-time workers or one full-time 
worker. However, the distribution of weekly or annual earn- 
ings across individuals might become more unequal if the 
added high-skill hours of labor provide part-time jobs for two 
workers. 


Ihe case for including all hours by all workers is that ris- 

ing inequality within a subset of workers may well be con- 
sistent with no change in the overall distribution of labor in- 
put, because another group may have increased its share of 
jobs in the middle of the wage distribution. Suppose the ques- 
tion was whether technology was causing a change in the dis- 
tribution of prices of another input, say, steel. In examining 
whether the distribution of steel prices was becoming more 
unequal, we would examine quantities of steel sold at each 
price during the base period and the current period. If we ob- 
served increases in the quantities purchased at the bottom and 
top tails of the steel price distribution and decreases in the 
middle part of the distribution, we would conclude that a rise 
in inequality took place. Note that the appropriate data would 
cover the entire quantity of steel sold in the relevant market; 
one would not limit the analysis to a single major steel sup- 
plier or calculate separately changes in the distribution of the 
prices of steel sold by the top four vendors, because steel- 
makers might have come to specialize in segments in the mar- 


ket, and thus, the price distribution of quantities sold by each 
company may have become more equal at the same time that 
the overall distribution was becoming less equal. 

The same logic should apply to combining hours supplied 
by male and female workers, younger and older workers, and 
full-year and part-year workers. Suppose that, despite changes 
in trade, technology, and migration, employers as a whole 
provided the same distribution of jobs and paid the same dis- 
tribution of wages in the current year as in some prior year. 
Suppose, however, that at the same time, reduced discrimina- 
tion against women or more rapid gains in human capital 
among women led to a shifting of positions between some 
male and female workers. Assume that some men receiving 
wages at the midpoint of the male wage distribution ex- 
changed their jobs for positions held by women, which paid 
less than the average men’s salary, but above the average 
women's salary. In this case, the employers would be hiring 
the same quantities of labor hours at each relative wage, yet 
wage inequality would have increased both among men and 
among women separately. 


hus, studies that draw implications about the role of 

forces like technology and trade on inequality should 
use the distribution of quantities of hours purchased by wage 
rate (or, equivalently, the distribution of wage rates weighted 
by hours purchased) among all workers. However, few stud- 
ies use such an approach. A common concept employed is 
the annual earnings of full-time, year-round (50 or more 
weeks) workers.!! This approach has a number of problems, 
the first of which is one of selection. Because limiting the 
sample to subsets of workers ignores part of the wage distri- 
bution, the results can yield misleading estimates of trends. 
Suppose, for example, that a smaller proportion of low-wage 
workers worked 50 or more weeks in 1984 than in 1994. In 
this case, earnings inequality could rise for the sample of 
year-round workers (but not necessarily for all workers) be- 
cause the 1994 distribution would have included more of the 
bottom tail. Second, while the motivation for using only 
full-time, year-round workers is to focus on differences in 
pay per hour, restricting the sample in this way fails to take 
adequate account of differences in hours and how they vary 
with wage rates. In fact, variations in hours worked among 
full-time, year-round workers are large (about 18 to 20 per- 
cent of hours worked), and the correlation between wage 
rates and annual hours rose from 0.008 to 0.052 between 
1984 and 1994; among men, the increase was from —0.057 
to +0.018.'? Third, the use of annual earnings with full-time, 
year-round workers as the unit of observation gives more 
weight to hours supplied by workers with relatively few hours 
worked than to workers with relatively many hours worked. 
For instance, those working 2,600 hours and those working 
1,750 hours will have the same weight.'? 


The analysis presented in this article avoids these prob- 
lems by measuring the distribution of wage rates across all 
hours worked and across all workers. With this concept, all 
amounts of labor input purchased and sold in the U.S. 
economy are represented; the weight attached to each hour of 
labor input is the same for all hours worked. 


Data sources 


To develop estimates of wage distributions throughout the 
United States, investigators usually turn to one of two sources 
of earnings data from the Current Population Survey (cps). cps 
questions posed in March of each year yield information on 
the previous year’s earnings, weeks worked, and usual hours 
per week, while questions asked each month of one-quarter of 
the cps sample cover usual weekly earnings and usual weekly 
hours on the worker’s primary job. An alternative source is 
the Survey of Income and Program Participation. This survey 
requests information from each respondent on actual earnings, 
weeks worked, and hours worked in each of two jobs or in 
self-employment for each of the 4 months prior to each survey 
wave. By piecing together information on the same individu- 
als for three or four waves, one can obtain annual data. 

Neither of the data sets and related concepts are flawless. 
The cps data based on usual weekly earnings and hours are 
problematic in principle and, apparently, in practice. The re- 
spondent is asked about usual, not actual, weekly earnings 
and hours on the primary job last week. For those paid by the 
hour, the interviewer asks how much the respondent earns per 
hour. No information is available on those working a second 
job or self-employment. Nor does the question specify a pe- 
riod during which these usual hours, earnings, or wage rates 
apply. Adding to these difficulties, beginning in 1994, the cps 
questions on usual weekly earnings changed slightly to men- 
tion taxes explicitly, thus creating problems of comparability. 

In an effort to validate self-responses to wage and earnings 
surveys by comparing person reports with earnings records by 
firms, Rodgers, Brown, and Duncan found that all person re- 
sponses were subject to considerable measurement error (as- 
suming that employer records revealed the true amounts of 
earnings and hours worked for a given employer).'* However, 
person responses to the question about usual earnings per pay 
period correlated less with employer reports (0.456) than did 
responses to questions about annual earnings (0.78-0.79). In 
addition, person responses to a question about usual hours 
worked per week had only a 0.61 correlation with employer 
information. Comparisons of computed earnings per hour re- 
vealed the weakest performance for measures based on usual 
hours per week.!5 

With the annual cps data, one can calculate average wage 
rates by dividing annual earnings by the product of usual hours 
worked per week (in those weeks actually worked) and weeks 
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worked during the calendar year. One theoretical problem with 
these data is that the average wage rates sometimes suppress 
differences in hours compensated within the year. For example, 
someone with two jobs (or one job and a self-employment 
business) might be paid $14 per hour for 1,000 hours and $8 
for 1,000 hours. The annual data (reported correctly) would 
then show 2,000 hours purchased at $11 per hour, ignoring 
the large disparity between the two wage rates. In addition, 
the link between the questions on hours worked and those on 
weeks worked is potentially weak. We want to know the mean 
hours worked for all weeks in which the individual worked 
even a few hours (or was on vacation or sick leave); but a 
plausible interpretation of the question on hours would be to 
report the modal number of hours and not necessarily the mean 
number. 

In practice, the calendar cps data might be flawed because 
of the long recall period expected of respondents. Asking re- 
spondents to refer to their tax records may improve report- 
ing of earnings, but not reporting of weeks worked or hours 
worked per week. Another problem is the rising proportion 
of earnings that must be imputed on the basis of a record- 
matching procedure. By 1993, about 22 percent of all persons 
with earnings had at least one item imputed; almost 30 per- 
cent of those with $100,000 or more in earnings had all or part 
of their earnings imputed by the Census Bureau.'© The pro- 
portion of high earners with overall earnings imputed rose 
from 10.7 percent to 18.7 percent between the March 1987 
and March 1995 surveys. For investigators working with pub- 
lic-use tapes, the cps top coding also poses problems. Unfor- 
tunately, the Census Bureau did not raise the top codes on the 
worker’s longest job between March 1985 and March 1995, 
so an increasing share of workers reported earnings at the cps 
top code. As a result, adjustments for top coding take on in- 
creasing importance over time. 


PS procedures and questions have varied slightly in re- 

cent years, raising the possibility of problems of data com- 
parability. In January 1994, a new computer-assisted survey 
information collection system replaced paper-and-pencil in- 
terviewing, allowing for the integration of the monthly and 
annual demographic surveys undertaken every March.” This 
method avoids any significant interruption of the interview 
process. Charles T. Nelson, a Census Bureau expert on in- 
come surveys, believes that the computer-assisted method 
stimulated more responses to earnings questions—especially 
from respondents with high-earning individuals in their house- 
holds—and more reports of very high earnings.’* In the March 
1995 and March 1996 surveys, the question about the previ- 
ous year’s earnings changed slightly to specify explicitly that 
the respondent should report earnings before taxes. The former 
question asked for earnings before all deductions, but did not 
explicitly mention taxes. If workers from all income classes 
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were equally likely to exclude taxes in earlier periods than in 
1995 and 1996, the percent increase in earnings reported 
would have been higher among high-wage workers, because 
they pay higher tax rates and, thus, in previous years would 
have excluded a higher proportion of their gross earnings. 

The cps data used in this article.come from the March sur- 
veys. Each worker’s wage rate is derived as annual earnings 
(from wage and salary income, self-employment income, and 
farm income) divided by annual hours, the latter being the 
product of usual hours worked per week and weeks worked 
the previous year. Unless otherwise noted, adjustments for the 
top coding of earnings prepared by Jared Bernstein and 
Lawrence Mishel are used; these are based on the assumption 
of a Pareto distribution in the range near and above the 
top-code value.’° The article also follows their approach of 
excluding outlying observations. The estimated distributions 
are the wage dispersions across all workers, weighted by hours 
worked.” 


he data from the Survey of Income and Program Partici- 

pation come from selected panels and waves of the core 
survey.” With those data, hourly wage and salary income can 
be obtained for each person for up to two jobs in each month. 
The wage rate for each job is equal to the hourly wage rate 
reported by those paid by the hour or the monthly wages di- 
vided by the product of weeks worked per month on the job 
and hours worked per week on the job. Each job-month is an 
observation. The estimates of the wage rate distribution are 
across all job-months, weighted by hours worked per job- 
month times the weight for each person. The results reported 
below are hourly earnings based on wage and salary income 
only; they exclude self-employment income. 

The Survey of Income and Program Participation has sev- 
eral advantages over the cps. The recall period for earnings 
and hours worked is only the previous 4 months, instead of 
the previous 12. As with the cps weekly data, but not the cps 
annual measure, Survey of Income and Program Participation 
respondents who are paid by the hour report their hourly wage 
rates. Unlike the question in the weekly cps, the earnings ques- 
tion from the Survey of Income and Program Participation 
asks about actual earnings during a specific month, not usual 
weekly earnings over an unspecified period.” Also, unlike the 
weekly cps, the Survey of Income and Program Participation 
collects separate information on earnings and hours worked 
for up to two jobs per month over the previous 4 months. 
Moreover, the survey permits one to cumulate hours worked 
by wage rates on the basis of individual job-months. Although 
annual data from this survey yield lower total wage and salary 
income than cps annual data do, a much smaller share of the 
former’s data than cps data is based on imputed earnings.” 
Unlike the questions in both cps’s, the relevant questions in 
the Survey of Income and Program Participation remained the 


same over the relevant period. Finally, the top codes in the 
latter survey are much higher than in the cps, leaving far fewer 
cases requiring imputations of earnings and wage rates. One 
important disadvantage of the Survey of Income and Program 

Participation is that data collection began only at the begin- 
ning of 1984, whereas cps microdata have been available since 
the mid-1960s. A second problem is that the survey question 
about working hours on each job asks respondents for usual 
weekly hours worked instead of actual hours worked. On the 
other hand, in all likelihood, recall problems of the type high- 
lighted by Rodgers, Brown, and Duncan arise in both sur- 
veys. The Survey of Income and Program Participation over- 
samples low-income persons, the use of person weights 
derived by the Census Bureau permits tabulations that are 
nationally representative. 


Measures of inequality 


This article reports results based on two common indexes of 
inequality: the Gini index and the 90-10 cutoff ratio of deciles 
in the earnings distribution. The 90-10 ratio has the advantage 
of being a simple summary measure that is independent of re- 
porting problems which often affect the extremes of the distri- 
bution. The Gini index is comprehensive in the sense that it 
takes account of earnings differences between every pair of 
individuals in the entire distribution. One interpretation of the 
Gini index is to take it as one-half the average difference in 
income between every two individuals, divided by the mean 
income. Unfortunately, incorporating the segments of the dis- 
tribution in which earnings are top-coded is problematic. For 
this reason, when cps data are used, estimates based on the 
entire distribution are supplemented with estimates of Gini co- 
efficients and 90-10 ratios based on the bottom 95 percent of 
the wage distribution. These estimates are not influenced by 
wage patterns of those subject to the top codes. By contrast, 
top coding is not a serious problem in the estimates from the 
Survey of Income and Program Participation, because its lev- 
els are set well above those in the cps. 


Results 


Trends in the Gini coefficient and 90-10 ratios of the wage 
distribution across all hours worked in the economy appear in 
table 1 and charts 1 and 2. A good place to begin is chart 1, 
which displays the 90—10 ratios for data from the cps and data 
from the Survey of Income and Program Participation. The 
cps trends show a clear rise in inequality between 1980 and 
1986, as other researchers have found. However, since 1986, 
the trend in the 90-10 ratio is essentially flat, with slightly 
lower levels in 1988 and 1991 and a slightly higher level in 
1993. The ratio of wage rates at the 90th percentile relative to 
the 10th percentile was no higher in 1995 than in 1986. The 


Percent changes in Gini coefficient and 90-10 


ratios by data set, sample, and period, 1979-95 
Wage and salary 
Sschue cps, all hours, | crs, bottom 95 data from 
endl Vee top-code percentof | Survey of Income 
A adjustment | hours worked| and Program 
Participation 
Gini coefficient: 
10.3 6.6 - 
3.4 2.4 as 
oT -.5 1.8 
4.0 2.4 3.2 
4.6 1.8 -1.4 
ilaler 9.3 _ 
8.7 1.3 ~ 
-2.6 -2.2 6 
2.4 1.6 -1.7 
-.2 —6 -1.0 
Note: Dash indicates percent change could not be calculated because 
survey did not exist before 1984. 
Source: Urban Institute tabulations from cps data and from data from 
Survey of Income and Program Participation. 


trend of 90-10 ratios in the other survey’s data is similarly 
flat over the 1986-95 period. The 90th percentile of paid 
hours remained about 4.2 times the 10th percentile of paid 
hours. The trends in Gini coefficients in chart 2 differ some- 
what by data set and by top-coding procedure. As in chart 1, 
inequality based on the data from the Survey of Income and 
Program Participation rose 1 to 3 percent between 1983-84 
and 1986-87, but then remained constant and even declined 
at the end of the period. As a result, the Gini coefficients based 
on this survey were no higher in 1995 than in the 1983-84 
period. The trend in the cps-based Gini coefficients is similar 
to the 90-10 trend through 1992. Inequality clearly rose from 
1980 through 1985-86 and then remained constant through 
1992. Between 1992 and 1993, the Gini coefficient based on 
the entire cps and the top-code adjustment rose from 0.358 to 
0.365, an increase of 2 percent, and then grew another 1.5 
percent by 1995. 

The rise in the cps Ginis in the 1993-95 period is sensitive 
to the changes in the top 2.5 percent of earners and a some- 
what higher percentage of wage rates, changes affected greatly 
by the adjustments for top coding. As noted earlier, changes 
in the data collection method starting in March 1993 and 
changes in the wording of the question on earnings starting in 
March 1994 may have influenced the estimated earnings 
among those at the top. The high and rising rates of imputed 
income at the highest levels of earnings (nearly 30 percent in 
1993) add a further note of caution to findings so sensitive to 
imputations. Using estimates of the Gini coefficient on all but 
the highest paid 5 percent of hours worked avoids having to 
rely on imputations of earnings among those at the top, with- 
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out giving up a comprehensive inequality measure. The trend 
in these Gini coefficients is broadly similar to the overall 
trend, but with a much lower increase in inequality between 
1992 and 1995. A summary of the percent changes in the Gini 
coefficient and 90-10 ratios over various periods appears in 
table 1. Note that the results vary by period, but nearly all the 
measures and data show little or no increase in inequality since 
1986. The only indicator of growth in inequality of more than 
2 percent since that year is the Gini index based on the full cps 
sample, which requires earnings projections for the top 2.5 
percent of hours worked. While this source and method are 
subject to bias and error, the results do provide evidence of 
continuing increases in inequality. On the other hand, tabula- 
tions based on all of the 90-10 ratios, the cps Gini measures 
based on the bottom 95 percent of the distribution, and the 
Gini coefficients from the Survey of Income and Program Par- 
ticipation reveal little or no evidence of rising wage inequal- 
ity since the mid-1980s.” 

Most points in the wage rate distribution rose proportion- 
ately over the 1986-95 period, as measured by the crs with 
top code adjustments. The ratios of wage rates of the 75th 
percentile relative to the 25th percentile, of the 50th to the 
25th or to the 10th percentile, and of the 90th to the 50th 
percentile remained essentially constant, with three decreases 
and one increase, all of less than 1 percent. 


and Current Population Survey (cps), 1979-95 


Ratio! 


CPS, projections above top code 
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90-10 ratios of wage rates for all hours worked, Survey of Income and Program igs pert 


CPS, excluding top 2 percent of hours 


Survey of Income and Program Participation, 
wage and salary income 


1979 1981 1983 1985 1987 


; Ratio of the wage at the 90th percentile to the wage at the 10th percentile. 
SOURCE: Special tabulations based on data from the Survey of Income and Program Participation and the Current Population Survey. 


Relationship to other findings 


Why do the results set forth in this article differ from those 
reported in other studies? Several explanations account for 
the differences. First, unlike other studies, the analysis pre- 
sented here utilizes data from the-Survey of Income and Pro- 
gram Participation. Second, no other study estimates inequal- 
ity on the basis of the overall distribution of hours worked; 
rather, other studies limit the sample of workers, examine 
trends separately by sex, and use weekly or annual earnings 
instead of hourly earnings. Third, many studies use mean or 
median differences in earnings by education or work experi- 
ence,” instead of calculating inequality across all workers. 

Some studies that measure earnings as payments per hour 
or that include all workers (or both) also find no increases in 
inequality since the mid-1980s. Results cited in a report from 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
based on hourly earnings show a slight decline in inequality 
between 1989 and 1992.” Tabulations by Robert Haveman 
show no increases in the inequality of wage rates between 
1973 and 1988 or between 1988 and 1991.” 

Trends in inequality turn out to be highly sensitive to the 
definition of earnings and the sample of workers used. An- 
other publication from the Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development showed that, between 1979 and 


Ratio ' 


1989 1991 1993 1995 


Gini index for wage rates for all hours worked, Survey of Income and Program Participation and 
Current Population Survey (cps), 1979-95 


Gini 
index 
0.38 


0.36 


0.34 


0.3 


0.28 CPS, excluding top 5 percent of hours 


0.26 


1979 1981 1983 1985 


1991, earnings inequality in the United States (as measured 
by the mean logarithm of the deviation) increased among 
full-time, year-round workers by nearly 18 percent, but fell 
by 1 percent among all workers and declined by 11 percent 
when measured across the working-age population.” This 
study noted that differences across countries in both the level 
and change in earnings inequality vary substantially by the 
measure employed. Table 2 provides details pertaining to the 
United States on the sensitivity of changes in inequality (based 
on the 90-10 ratios) to the sample of workers and the defini- 
tion of earnings. All the data come from the cps and utilize 
top-code adjustments. The percentage differences by measure 
vary from —27 percent to +13 percent. While wage rate in- 
equality across all workers remained constant between 1986 
and 1995, the 90-10 ratios rose for men and women sepa- 
rately. Inequality increases were highest among female and 
male full-time, year-round workers, but annual earnings 
among all workers and among prime-age workers (workers 
between 25 and 54 years) became more equally distributed. 
Measures that take account of changes in quantities of work 
supplied, as well as amounts paid per unit of work, show no 
increases in earnings inequality. Overall, the trends were to- 
ward more equalization among all workers than among men 
and women separately and among persons with any work 
schedules than among persons working full time, year round. 


Survey of Income and Program Participation, 
wage and salary income 


0.32 Aoi 


1987 1989 1991 1993 1995 


SOURCE: Special tabulations based on data from the Survey of Income and Program Participation and the Current Population Survey. 
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Gini 
index 


0.38 


0.34 
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The use of wage rates instead of annual earnings reduced the 
upward trend in inequality only among full-time, year-round 
workers separately by sex. 


Wage inequality and educated workers 


The evidence against the continuing increase in wage inequal- 
ity is not necessarily inconsistent with the prevailing view of 
widening gaps in earnings by education. Considerable evi- 
dence suggests a rise in the differentials by education since 
the mid-1980s.” But three factors offset the impact of this 
rise on wage inequality.” First, the distribution of hours 
worked changed in the direction of equalization, mostly be- 
cause of a shift from those with only a high school degree to 
those with some college. Second, the gender gap narrowed 
substantially between 1984 and 1995. Third, racial differen- 
tials in wage rates narrowed, especially among men. Analy- 
ses that examine the role of changes in between-group differ- 
ences in overall inequality from 1984 to 1995 reveal that 
declining gender and race differentials offset the increase in 
education differentials, leaving no change in the between- 
group component of wage inequality.*! 


THIS ARTICLE CONTRIBUTES TO THE EXTENSIVE LITERATURE On earn- 
ings inequality in four ways. First, it explains that an appro- 
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Sensitivity of changes in earnings inequality to 
definition of wages and sample of workers, 1986 


and 1995 
Inequality, as measured by 90-10 
Wage definition and ratio, March Current Population Surveys 
sample of workers Percent . .. 
1986 1995 change 
Wage rate, weighted by 
hours worked:' 

All WOFK@IS ......2sscesceeeeeesenees 5.27 5.26 -0.2 
Menino ae 5.30 5.57, ‘ey 
Women ... ace 4.27 4.74 10.6 
All workers, aged 25-54 .. 4.75 4.85 22 

Men, aged 25-54 ......... 4.44 4.92 10.2 
Women, aged 25-54... 4.11 4.45 78 
All full-time, year-round 
workers, aged 25-64...... 4.34 4.60 5.8 
Men, full time, year 
round, aged 25-64 ..... 4.42 4.80 8.2 
Women, full time, year 
round, aged 25-64 ..... 3.75 4.03 7.3 
Annual earnings, weighted 
by persons:? 

All WOrK@IS ........:eeceeeeeeeeeeees 21.89 18.57 -16.5 
MON eececseeceon 17.60 15.25 -14.3 
WOolten ics. .cccetten eras 21.37 20.00 -6.6 
All workers, aged 25-54 ..| 10.53 9.17 -13.8 

Men, aged 25-54 ......... 6.80 6.77 —.4 
Women, aged 25-54 ....). 13.75 10.50 -27.0 
All full-time, year-round 
workers, aged 25-64...... 4.50 4.76 5.6 
Men, full time, year 
round, aged 25-64 ..... 4.17 4.67 11.3 
Women, full time, year 
round, aged 25-64 ..... Bile 4.27 13.4 
‘The sample with wage rate weighted by hours worked excludes those 
with computed wage rates of less than $1 per hour and more than $100 per 
hour in 1989 dollars. 
? The sample with annual earnings weighted by persons includes only 
those reporting at least $100 in 1986 dollars. 

Source: Tabulations from the March 1987 and March 1996 Current Popu- 

lation Surveys. 


priate way to assess rising overall inequality associated with 
labor market forces is to calculate the distribution of wage 
payments across all hours worked in the economy. Including 
only part of the work force or measuring earnings across work- 
ers can involve problems of selection, limited coverage, or 
incorrect weighting of differential compensation to units of 
labor input. 

Second, the article presents trends in wage inequality based 
on data from the Survey of Income and Program Participation 
and based on hours-weighted cps data. The trends cast doubt 
on the prevailing view that increasing earnings inequality in- 
duced by labor market forces continued rising through the 
1980s and into the mid-1990s. All of the measures not influ- 
enced by top coding—the 90-10 ratios, the Gini coefficients 
of the bottom 95 percent of the cps wage distribution, and the 
Gini coefficients pertaining to the Survey of Income and Pro- 
gram Participation —show no rise in wage rate inequality over 
the entire distribution of hours purchased in the economy. In 
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the case of the lone measure that did increase, all of the 1986— 
95 rise in inequality took place after 1992; the trend was flat 
between 1986 and 1992. 

Third, the analysis shows that estimates of inequality trends 
are highly sensitive to definitions of earnings and to samples 
of workers. Earnings inequality decreased more than 20 per- 
cent by some measures, but increased more than 10 percent 
by other measures. 

Finally, the article reconciles the constancy in overall in- 
equality in the 1984—95 period with rising educational differ- 
entials. The offsetting factors were an equalizing trend in edu- 
cation and declining wage rate differentials between women 
and men and between blacks and whites. 

Given these findings, economists should be cautious about 
their assessments of the impact on inequality of market and 
institutional forces in the United States. Earnings inequality 
did increase for some groups of workers, and some forces, 
such as trade and technology, may have affected overall in- 
equality. However, according to several indicators, the com- 
bined effects of changes in demand, supply, and institutional 
forces over the last decade did not generate higher wage in- 
equality in the U.S. labor market as a whole. oO 
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Worker Displacement 


Worker displacement 
in an expanding economy 


As the economy grew in the mid-1990s, job loss 
declined and the rate of reemployment rose; 

job losses that did occur were more widely dispersed 
across industries and occupations than in earlier years 


ollowing the 1990-91 recession, labor 
H market conditions were unusually slug- 

gish compared to earlier recoveries. How- 
ever, as economic activity accelerated in 1993, 
and especially in 1994, the job market improved, 
with the result that both the level and risk of job 
displacement fell during the mid-1990s. 

Between 1993 and 1994, 2.4 million workers 
permanently lost jobs they had held for at least 3 
years because their plant or company closed down 
or moved, there was insufficient work for them to 
do, or their positions or shifts were abolished.' By 
comparison, 2.8 million long-tenured workers 
were displaced during 1991-92, a period of slower 
economic growth.’ The displacement rate, which 
reflects the likelihood of job loss during specific 
periods, fell from 3.9 percent during 1991-92 to 
3.2 percent during 1993-94.3 (See table 1.) 

This article examines the recent experience of 
job loss and reemployment, using data from the 
BLS surveys of displaced workers.’ For the fol- 
lowing analysis, 2 years of data from each of the 
displaced worker surveys were used to construct 
atime series that begins with the 1981-82 period 
(from the 1984 survey) and ends with the 1993— 
94 period (from the 1996 survey); particular em- 
phasis is placed on results from the last two stud- 
ies. (See appendix A for a description of the 
displaced worker surveys.) The analysis focuses 
on workers who lost jobs they had held for at least 
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3 years, under the assumption that these long-ten- 
ured workers have developed a more-than-mar- 
ginal attachment to their jobs. 


Demographics - 


Compared with the early 1990s, the risk of job 
loss in 1993-94 was lower for nearly every ma- 
jor demographic group. While men continued to 
comprise a-majority of the displaced (about three- 
fifths in 1993-94), their share has fallen since the 
early 1980s; this reflects a decline in the propor- 
tion of displacement occurring in durable goods 
industries, in which a large majority of employ- 
ees are men. Furthermore, since the early 1980s, 
women have continued to increase their presence 
in the work force while continuing to be concen- 
trated in service-producing industries, in which 
the risk of losing a job has increased. 

With displacement rates of 3.5 percent, blacks 
and Hispanics had about an equal likelihood of be- 
ing displaced as whites (3.2 percent). (See table 1.) 


Educational attainment. In terms of overall la- 
bor market success, workers with higher levels of 
educational attainment fare considerably better than 
their counterparts with less education. For example, 
during 1993-94, workers aged 20 and older with 
less than a high school diploma were 4 times as 
likely as college graduates to be unemployed.* 


The following tabulation shows reemployment rates° and 
displacement rates for long-tenured displaced workers by edu- 
cational attainment. More than 8 in 10 displaced workers with 
a college degree were reemployed in February 1996, com- 
pared with about 7 in 10 of their counterparts with less than a 


‘high school diploma.’ 
1993-94 
Reemployment Displacement 

rate rate 

Total, 20 years and older ................. 78.5 2 
Less than a high school diploma ......... 70.8 eS 
High school graduates, no college....... 75.2 3.0 
Some College; NO GEgree .........csdecesscess- dee 3.9 
TASSOCIALG IC OLEE os... resaessectosentecceudensensed 86.0 4.7 
WOU SO BEAU AICS wh si ceatseatecosectesdnevensanee 83.2 2.9 


Surprisingly, the displacement rate over the 1993-94 period 
was actually slightly higher for college graduates than for 
those with less than a high school diploma. This anomaly can 
be partially explained by the age profile and occupational con- 
centration of each group. For example, workers with less than 
a high school diploma were more 
likely than college graduates to be 


less educated and more educated workers using basic cross- 
tabulations. However, the causes of variation in displacement 
rates between any two groups of workers (for example, men 
and women, whites and blacks) can be very complex. The 
groups may differ in terms of demographics, occupational and 
industry concentration, tenure with the employer, work sched- 
ules, and so forth.? 


Industry and occupation 


Industry. Although the total number of displaced workers 
fell during the 1993-94 period, a broader range of industries 
was represented than in previous surveys. During the early 
1980s, for example, more than three-fifths of all displaced 
workers were in goods-producing industries—mining, con- 
struction, and manufacturing. By the mid-1990s, this propor- 
tion had declined to less than two-fifths. In contrast, within the 
service-producing sector, the share of job loss attributable to 
the growing services industry doubled from 9 percent in 1981— 
82 to 18 percent in the 1993-94 period. The decrease in the 
proportion of job loss arising in goods-producing industries 


Table 1. | Displacement rates' for long-tenured workers by age, sex, race, and 


older (aged 55 and older), and older Hispanic origin, 1981-94 
workers in general have a slightly [Percent] 
lower-than-average risk of displace- 
ment. Conversely, a large proportion Characteristic 1981-82 | 1983-84 | 1985-86 | 1987-88 | 1989-90 | 1991-92 | 1993-94 
of college graduates—8 in 10—were TOTAL 
aged 25 to 54, compared to abouthalf | ta) 20 years andolder....| 3.9 3.1 3.1 24 3.1 3.9 3.2 
of those with less than a high school 20 to 24 Years «.....sseeeseeee 4.0 2.0 1.8 2.0 2.2 2.0 2.3 
‘ thi 25 to 54 YOarS wocsecccsssssees 4.0 3.3 3.3 25 3.1 3.9 3.4 
education. Workers in this age group 25 10.34 Years ooeecennn 5.0 3.9 3.5 25 3.1 3.9 3.4 
have a slightly higher-than-average 35 to 44 years oo... 3.8 3.4 3.3 oy, 3.2 4.0 3.4 
‘ : os 45 to 54 Years woeeeeeeesees 3.0 2.6 3.0 2.2 3.1 3.9 3.4 
risk of losing their jobs. 55 years and older ........ 3.6 3.1 29 22 3.1 4.4 3.0 
Another factor that could explain 55 to 64 years ............. 3.8 on 3.0 2.3 3.3 4.5 3.0 
the relatively low displacement rate 65 years and older ...... 3.2 2.9 2.3 1.9 2.4 3.8 3.1 
among high school dropouts is their id et ne a older . 4.3 3.2 3.3 2.4 3.2 4.1 3.3 
occupational concentration. Although ANd OGL .o.sesssssessseseeee 3.4 2.9 2.8 2.4 2.8 3.5 3.1 
a large share (more than one-half) of White 
these workers hold blue-collar jobs, | total, 20 years andolder....| 3.8 3.1 3.1 2.4 3.0 3.8 3.2 
which have above-average displace- MOM ae ores face cesterte eases 4.2 3.2 3.3 2.4 3.2 41 3.3 
WOME I avecteusowanacectossennctes 3.3 2.9 2.8 2.4 2.8 3.4 3.1 
ment rates, nearly one-fourth work at - 
service jobs, in which the risk of job peer 
; 8 Total, 20 years and older .... 4.8 3.9 3.4 2.0 3.5 3.8 3.5 
loss is very low." (See table 2.) A very Va GR pees 53 4.0 41 1.6 3.9 3.9 41 
large proportion of college graduates WOMEN ee ecectesetercderecisen 4.3 3.8 2.6 2.4 3.2 3.7 2.9 
(9 in 10) are concentrated in white-col- Hispanic origin 
lar occupations; the displacement rate | Total, 20 years andolder ....| 4.3 3.9 3.9 2.9 43 47 3.5 
for workers in thi i 2 Moti. or uatee 4.3 3.9 4.1 2.6 4.1 5.2 3.9 
DE Agere ars at ty P peer onalces Worl: ccna se mars 44 3.8 3.5 3.3 4.7 3.8 3.0 
egory was the same as that for all 
workers during the 1993-94 period— 


3.2 percent. 
This analysis describes differences 
between displacement rates among 


Note: 


1 See text footnote 3 for an explanation of the displacement rate calculation. 


Data beginning with those for the 1991-92 period are not strictly comparable with data for earlier 


years. See appendix A for details. 
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Worker Displacement 


[Percent] 


Characteristic 


Total, 20 years and older ....... 


Industry and class 
of worker 


Nonagricultural private 
wage and salary workers ..... 
MINING rexscecaccredonssencenuesesere 
Construction .... 
Manufacturing ..... 
Durable goods ..... fa 
Nondurable goods .......... 


Transportation and public 

utilities 242. See: 
Wholesale and retail 

WAGC cccvescccccssacceecnentrexessss 
Finance, insurance, 

and real estate .......... ee 
SOMVICES sav szcccsssavecchaccexsavape 


Agricultural wage and 

Salary WOrKEIS ........:0ces000 
Government workers ............. 
Self-employed and 

unpaid family workers? ......... 


Occupation 


White-collar occupations ...... 
Managerial and professional 
SPOClalty c#actecctecstereecstene 
Executive, administrative 
and managerial ............ 
Professional specialty .... 
Technical, sales, and 
administrative support ...... 
Technicians and related 
SUPPOMt teeters 
Sales occupations .......... 
Administrative support, 
including clerical ........... 


Service occupations .............. 
Protective services ............. 
Other service occupations .. 


Blue-collar occupations? ........ 
Precision production, craft, 

ANG OPAlfiesst cssteret cscncersn ace 

Mechanics and repairers . 

Construction trades ...... 

Other precision produc- 

tion occupations ......... 


Operators, fabricators, 
ANC laDOFeLS .........eeeeseereeeee 
Machine operators, 
assemblers, 
and inspectors ............++ 
Transportation and 
material moving 
OCCUPATIONS ...........:.ceee 
Handlers, equipment 
cleaners, helpers, 
and laborers ..............0+. 
Farming, forestry, 
ANCITISHING <ccvccsssescmcawecnresenss 


1981-82) 1983-84 | 1985-86 


13.6 


4.2 
9.2 


3.7 


17.8 
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4.5 


3.1 


1989-90 


3.1 


10.0 


6.2 


3.6 


1 See text footnote 3 for an explanation of the displacement rate calculation. 
? Data beginning with those for the 1991-92 period refer to unpaid family workers only. 
3 Less than 0.05 percent. 
* See text footnote 8 for a definition of white- and blue-collar occupations. 

Note: Data beginning with those for the 1991-92 period are not strictly comparable with data for earlier 


years. See appendix A for more details. 


3.9 


44 


Displacement rates' for long-tenured workers by industry, class of worker, 
and occupation of lost job, 1981-94 


1991-92 | 1993-94 


3.2 


over the past decade is a result of both 
a reduction in the share of total employ- 
ment found in these industries and a — 
decline in the likelihood of displace- 
ment among these industries. 

As the economy recovered from the 
effects of the 1990-91 recession, the 
risk of displacement decreased for ev- 
ery private industry sector. (See table 
2.) While the displacement rate for 
workers in mining (7.1 percent) de- 
clined slightly during the mid-1990s, 
workers in this industry still had the 
highest risk of job loss. Workers in 
manufacturing also continued to be at 
greater-than-average risk, although 
their displacement rate fell from 7.1 
percent in 1991-92 to 5.7 percent in 
1993-94. Reflecting the strength of the 
housing sector, the displacement rate 
for construction workers (4.2 percent) 
fell sharply during the mid-1990s. 

While they remain less likely than 
good-producing workers to lose their 
jobs, the risk of displacement for work- 
ers in service-producing industries has 
been rising gradually. For example, 
during the early 1980s, the displace- 
ment rate for the finance, insurance, and 
real estate industry was the lowest (1.4 
percent) of all the industries in the ser- 
vice-producing sector; by the mid- 
1990s, the rate for this industry was the 
highest in the sector (4.5 percent). 

In the most recent survey, displace- 
ment rates for wholesale and retail 
trade (4.4 percent) and for transporta- 
tion and public utilities (4.2 percent) 
were Close to those recorded in the 
1991-92 period. Workers in services, 
which includes industries such as busi- 
ness services and professional serv- 
ices, were least likely to have lost their 
jobs. Their displacement rate (2.7 per- 
cent) in the February 1996 survey was 
not much different from that found in 
the previous survey. 


Occupation. Since the early 1980s, 
the proportion of job loss made up of 
white-collar workers has risen. In the 
1981-82 period, for example, white- 
collar workers accounted for less than 


» pean ieee eee 


Long-tenured displaced workers! who lost jobs in 1993 or 1994 by age, two-fifths of the total job loss; by the 
sex, and reason for job loss 1993-94 period, their share had in- 


[Numbers in thousands] creased to three-fifths. This rise reflects 
ae Percent distribution by reason for job loss the increase in the proportion of employ- 
umber oO} sak 
Age and sex displaced |Plantorcompany| ineuticient | Position or shift ment composed of white collar workers, 
workers closed - or Wonk BBoihed and can, in part, be explained by the link 
move: : : : 
= between industries and occupations. Spe- 
pa a years aus oe oh ate cifically, the share of total employment 
PATI ONDG itarasnscntiwireccasapece . 5 a & : : : . : 
20 to 24 years... 73 @) @) @) found in service-producing industries has 
25 Se eee oo a ee =: Sap increased from 64 percent in the early 
to ears 5 * a : : 
35 to44 years... 797 43.0 21.1 36.0 1980s to 70 percent in the mid-1990s. 
ee to54 ee weseeeeen es oe ae a Because white-collar workers make up a 
years and older ....... 2 F . . 
55 to 64 years .......... 277 47.7 17.7 34.7 large proportion (two-thirds) of employ- 
65 years and older ... 91 57.1 23.1 19.8 ment in these industries, their likelihood 
Men, 20 years: of experiencing job displacement has 
rs aye oa coancs 1,417 44.2 25.4 30.5 risen since the early 1980s. 
omen, 20 years ; 
ANd O1DE eeeeseseesenen 1,028 48.7 22.4 28.9 _ Compared to the 1991-92 period, the 
hes ea risk of job loss was lower for both blue- 
1 Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure on a job they had lost or left between January and white-collar workers during 1993— 
1993 and December 1994 because their plant or company closed or moved, there was insufficient work 94. (See table 2.) The displacement rate 
for them to do, or their positions or shifts were abolished. for blue-collar workers (4.2 percent) 
2 Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. ; 


continued to be higher than that for 


ifele)(-w a LOong-tenured displaced workers' by age, sex, race, Hispanic origin, white-collar workers (3.2 percent). Since 


and employment status in February 1996 the early 1980s, however, the gap be- 
[Numbers in thousands] tween the blue- and white-collar dis- 
Percent distribution placement rates has narrowed, reflecting 
Number of by employment status in February 1996 : . 
Age, sex, race, and og UN Nae ita il ad tha A ia the fact that a wider range of occupations 
Hispanic origin workers Employed Unemployed Not in the are being subjected to job loss. 
labor force 
Total, 20 years and older ....... 2,445 78.5 7.3 14.2 i 
20 to 24 years! fics.....0s0002 73 ) ) ) Reason for job loss 
25 to 54 years ....... 2,003 83.5 7.1 9.5 eT : 
25 to 34 years ... 597 84.5 45 11.0 Nearly half of the 2.4 million displaced 
35 to 44 years ... 797 82.8 8.9 8.3 : 
45 to 54 years ....... 609 83.4 (P 9.5 workers reported that they had lost their 
55 years and older ............. 369 54.3 5.8 39.9 jobs because their plant or company had 
55 to 64 years ........ee 277 61.4 ee 31.4 
65 years and oider ......... 91 33.4 UAL 65.5 Pee, ie ee oa ae 
Men, 20 years and older...) 1,417 81.3 8.5 10.2 maps Gite See 
Women, 20 years andolder| 1,028 TAT 5.6 19.7 as the reason for their job loss, and the 
White i remainder—3 in 10—reported that their 
Total, 20 years and older ....... 2,094 78.9 6.7 14.4 individual position or entire shift had 
ie Peet eato ates sieisnise ueesegossos ae ss ts be been abolished, up from about one- 
MODVNCO  eeeintoeseesnevsedacecnsnaesee i 5 i fourth in the February 1994 survey. Over 
Been, : the past decade, job loss due to plant 
Total, 20 years and older ....... 273 74.2 11.8 14.0 : : ui 
Ripaimes itt oi 3, 158 74.2 13.5 12.2 closings or moves has held fairly con 
Womienyen sito cect. 116 74.1 9.4 16.5 stant, while job loss due to slack work 
Hispanic origin has moved counter to the business cycle. 
Total, 20 years and older ....... 212 75.5 10.9 13.6 The proportion reporting that their posi- 
ibe * ye ae ia ee tion or shift was abolished has doubled 
since the late 1980s.!° 


1 Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure on a job they had lost or left between January 
1993 and December 1994 because their plant or company closed or moved, there was insufficient work 


for them to do, or their positions or shifts were abolished. Displacement’s aftermath 
? Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 


Note: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because data for the E. oyment status. The reemploy- 
“other races” group are not presented, and Hispanics are included in both the white and black population fide f y ; ot 
groups. ment rate—the proportion of displaced 
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Worker Displacement 


Long-tenured displaced workers' by sex, marital status, and employment 
status in February 1996 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Percent distribution 
Saxand Number of by employment status in February 1996 
5 displaced 
marital status workers Not in the 
Employed Unemployed labor fore 
Men 
Total, 20 years and older . 1,417 81.3 8.5 10.2 
Never married .............- 211 74.1 14.0 11.9 
Married, spouse 
PIOSOM Gores es crenevexeosen 985 83.0 6.9 10.1 
Widowed, divorced, 
or separated ............-.. 221 80.6 10.2 9.3 
Women 
Total, 20 years and older . 1,028 74.7 5.6 19.7 
Never married .............. 165 87.9 6.6 5.5 
Married, spouse 
PFESGNUE iar acecneeeteatens 605 69.6 5:5 24.9 
Widowed, divorced, 
or separated ............... 258 78.3 5.0 L 16.7 


them to do, or their positions or shifts were abolished. 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Age, sex, and Total who 
employment status in found |Lessthan| 5 to 14 
February 1996 jobs 
Total 
Total, 20 years, and older ... 2,018 854 390 
25 1054 YEarS sii sccneccsncene 1,750 764 344 
25 to 34 years ... 539 237 116 
35 to 44 years ... a 693 313 126 
45 to 54 years .......... 518 214 102 
55 years and older.......... 219 71 38 
Employed/c-csnscscecee 1,850 808 358 
Unemployed ................++. 86 16 23 
Not in the labor force....... 83 30 10 
Men 
Men, 20 years and older..... 1,195 530 238 
Employed) -ccct sche ecccce 1,104 506 222 
Unemployed ...........:c0000 61 13 13 
Not in the labor force....... 31 10 3 
Women 
Women, 20 years 
and older ..... oy 825 325 153 
Employed ....... Bi 747 302 136 
Unemployed ...........:.ss0 24 
Not in the labor force....... 
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15 to 26 
weeks 


27 to 52 
weeks 


52 weeks 
or more 


ow esf 


1 Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure on a job they had lost or left between January 
1993 and December 1994 because their plant or company closed or moved, there was insufficient work for 


apices (a ©6Long-tenured displaced workers' who found new jobs by weeks without 


work, age, sex, and employment status in February 1996 


Weeks without work before finding a job 


Median 
weeks 
without 
work 


8.3 
8.0 
al 


7.9 
9.6 
15.5 
8.0 
19.7 
17.3 


7.9 
7.6 
() 
() 


11.5 
9.8 


@ 


' Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure on a job they had lost or left between January 
1993 and December 1994 because their plant or company closed or moved, there was insufficient work for 
them to do, or their positions or shifts were abolished. 


2 Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 
Note: Dash equals zero. 


workers who held new jobs when sur- 
veyed—was 79 percent in February 
1996, up from 75 percent in the Febru- 
ary 1994 survey. (See table 4.) The pro- 
portion of job losers who were unem- 
ployed-was 7 percent in 1996, down 


-from 11 percent in the previous survey. 


The increase in the reemployment rate 
and the decline in unemployment re- 
flected overall improvements in eco- 
nomic conditions during the mid- 
1990s. 

Compared with results from the pre- 
vious survey, job losers in nearly every 
age group were more likely to be re- 
employed in February 1996. Displaced 
workers aged 25 to 34 were most likely 
to have found new employment, with 
more than 8 in 10 having found a new 
job when surveyed. Displaced workers 
aged 55 and older were least likely to 
be reemployed; slightly more than half 
had found new jobs. 

Following displacement, men were 
more likely than women to have found 
a new job in February 1996, and, 
among those reemployed, men were 
more likely than women to be working 
full time. Among the displaced, women 
were less likely than men to participate 
in the labor force—defined as working 
or actively looking for work; 8 in 10 
women were in the labor force, com- 
pared with 9 in 10 men. For each age 
group, the labor force participation rate 
is lower for women than for men who 
were displaced from a job. Women 
who were married with a spouse pre- 
sent were much more likely to be out 
of the labor force than were single 
women or those who were widowed, 
divorced, or separated. (See table 5.) 
Thus, balancing labor market activity 
with childrearing, care of elders, and 
other home responsibilities—roles tra- 
ditionally assumed by women—may 
have played a part in women’s deci- 
sions about whether to search for new 
jobs following job loss. The ability to 
depend on other family members for 
financial support also appears to be an 
important factor. 


Long-tenured displaced workers! by receipt or 
exhaustion of unemployment insurance benefits 
and employment status in February 1996 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Displaced workers 
Charactertisic 
Number Percent 
—-- ee 
Total, 20 years and older ........... 2,445 100.0 
Received benefits .................. 1,302 53.3 
Exhausted benefits ............. 687 28.1 
Did not receive benefits ......... 1,132 46.3 
REIIDIOWENG ceecncascoseessoscecsssveostcns 1,920 100.0 
Received benefits ............... 1,002 52.2 
Exhausted benefits ......... 468 24.4 
Did not receive benefits ...... 909 47.3 
Unemployed ...............-sssessee 177 100.0 
Received benefits ............... 117 66.1 
Exhausted benefits ......... 79 44.6 
Did not receive benefits ...... 61 34.5 
Not in the labor force.............. 348 100.0 
Received benefits ............... 183 52.6 
Exhausted benefits ......... 140 40.2 
Did not receive benefits ...... 162 46.6 
1 Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure on a job they 
had lost or left between January 1993 and December 1994 because their 
plant or company closed or moved, there was insufficient work for them to 
do, or their positions or shifts were abolished. 
Note: Data on receipt of unemploment insurance benefits will not sum 
to totals or to 100 percent because a small number of workers did not report 


whether they received benefits. 


Another factor for some workers might have been their pre- 
vious level of commitment to the labor force. Women were 
more likely than men to-have been-displaced from part-time 
jobs; 15 percent of women lost part-time jobs, compared with 
4 percent of their male counterparts. Of those displaced from 
part-time jobs, women were 3 times more likely than men to 
be out of the labor force when surveyed. 

As was the case in nearly each of the prior surveys, blacks 
and Hispanics were less likely than whites to be reemployed 
in February 1996. Among blacks and Hispanics, roughly 
three-fourths had found new jobs when surveyed, compared 
with nearly 8 in 10 whites. (See table 4.) 


Weeks without work. In February 1996, the 2 million dis- 
placed workers who had found work at some point after dis- 
placement were asked how many weeks had passed before 
they began a new job.'! The median number of weeks without 
work for the group was 8.3. (See table 6.) Displaced workers 
aged 55 years and older had the longest spell without work— 
15.5 weeks. In comparison, workers in the 25-to-54-year age 
group spent much less time without work (8 weeks). Women 
who lost their jobs were without work longer (11.5 weeks) 
than their male counterparts (7.9 weeks). (As indicated ear- 
lier, women also were more likely than men to stop participat- 


ing in the labor force following job loss.) 

Workers who were reemployed when surveyed in Febru- 
ary 1996 spent fewer weeks (8.0) between displacement and 
their first postdisplacement job than did those who were un- 
employed (19.7) or out of the labor force (17.3) in February 
1996. 


Receipt of unemployment insurance. For many displaced 
workers, loss of income was mitigated for a time by receipt of 
unemployment insurance benefits; more than half of displaced 
workers received unemployment insurance after losing their 
jobs. (See table 7.) The proportion who had received benefits 
(two-thirds) was highest among those who were unemployed 
at the time of the survey. 

More than 1 in 4 displaced workers who had received un- 
employment insurance had exhausted their benefits prior to 
the time of the February 1996 survey. This proportion was 
highest (45 percent) for those who were unemployed and low- 
est (24 percent) for those who were employed when the sur- 
vey was taken. 


Loss of healthinsurance. Seven of every ten workers dis- 
placed in the mid-1990s had been included in a group health 
plan on their lost jobs. (See table 8.) For displaced work- 
ers, employment status at the time of the survey greatly 
influenced whether they still had coverage from any source. 
Typically, workers who had been reemployed were cov- 
ered by some form of insurance, either through their new 
jobs or through the plan of a spouse or other family mem- 
ber. Only about | in 10 of the reemployed was not covered 
when surveyed in February 1996. By comparison, displaced 
workers who were unemployed had a much greater likeli- 
hood of not having health insurance coverage; more than 
half of those who had been covered on their lost job were 
not covered when surveyed. Overall, women and men were 
about equally likely to have health insurance coverage af- 
ter displacement. 

As in prior surveys, black and Hispanic displaced workers 
were less likely than whites to have health insurance when sur- 
veyed. One reason for minorities’ lower coverage rates is that 
they were less likely than whites to be reemployed in February 
1996. Moreover, blacks and Hispanics were less likely to have 
been covered on their predisplacement jobs; two-thirds of 
black workers and only half of Hispanic workers had been 
covered, compared with more than 7 in 10 white workers. 


The new jobs 


Of the 2.4 million workers displaced in 1993-94, about 9 in 
10 had been employed in full-time wage and salary jobs. 
When surveyed in February 1996, 65 percent of these dis- 
placed workers were again working in full-time wage and sal- 
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Worker Displacement 


[Numbers in thousands] _ 


itele}|-m-am) Long-tenured displaced workers! by incidence of group health insurance 
coverage on lost and current job, by sex, race, and Hispanic origin 


insurance, and real estate industries 
had found new jobs in the services in- 
dustry when surveyed in February 


Covered by a group health 1996; 
insurance plan on lost job 
Charceteduic Total Percent covered by any | Not covered Earnings. Althou gh workers who 
group health insurance | on lost job 1 full-ti disal ‘ahaa 
Total plan in February 1996 ost Tull-time wage and sa ary 
Yes No 1993 and 1994 were more likely to be 
reemployed in such jobs than those in 
Total, 20 years and older ............. 2,445 1,748 81.6 17.6 681 the previous surve eriod. earnings 
Emiployedinnc scuenaccsie cess 1,920 1,391 86.5 12.9 515 as yP a 
Wnemmplayedieac..<-0sc-sscdecacsese 177 124 45.2 54.8 54 patterns in the new jobs were similar 
Not in the labor force................. 348 233 71.7 25.8 113 between the two surveys. More than 
Men, 20 years and older .......... 1,417 1,080 82.4 veil 325 half of those who had lost full-time 
Employed ..........:.s000+ 1,152 884 86.8 12.6 256 , 5 
Unemployed ...--....---.. 120 84 52.4 476 36 wage and salary jobs and were again 
Not in the labor force ............ 145 112 70.5 29.5 33 employed in such jobs earned less than 
Women, 20 years and older ..... 1,028 668 80.1 18.6 356 they had previously. Slightly more than 
FEmployedi-iesteia ese 768 507 86.0 13.6 259 third hadenffercd a 
Unemplovede arse mnen 57 40 2) 6) 17 one-third had surlered earnings losses 
Not in the labor force ............ 203 121 72.7 22.3 80 of 20 percent or more. !2 (See table 9.) 
White Median weekly earnings on jobs 
Total, 20 years and older ........... 2,094 1,505 82.5 17.1 574 lost during the 1993-94 period were 
Men 1,227 961 83.4 16.5 255 $538. At the time of the February 1996 
open Ma on on ee ee survey, the median had declined by 14 
percent, to $463. (These data are re- 
Total, 20 years and older 273 181 71.8 26.0 92 : c D 
ne ise ah mak one a stricted to median weekly earnings on 
Women 116 86 73.3 26.7 29 full-time wage and salary jobs with re- 
Hispanic origin spect to both the lost and new jobs.) 
Total, 20 years and older ess... 212 107 43.9 57.0 96 Earnings losses recorded in the most 
Men 144 72 (?) () 63 recent survey were similar in magni- 
Women 68 35 @) ?) 33 3 : : 
tude to those observed in the previous 


them to do, or their positions or shifts were abolished. 
2 Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 


tion groups. 


1 Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure on a job they had lost or left between January 
1993 and December 1994 because their plant or company closed or moved, there was insufficient work for 


Note: Health insurance coverage excludes medicare or medicaid. Detail will not sum to totals or to 100 
percent because a small number of respondents did not know about their coverage on their past or current 
job, or both. Moreover, detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because data 
for the “other races” group are not presented, and Hispanics are included in both the white and black popula- 


survey period. 

The decline in earnings was great- 
est, 17 percent, for persons aged 35 to 
44. By gender, women’s predisplace- 
ment earnings were lower than men’s, 
and earnings losses after displacement 
were greater for women (16 percent) 
than for men (13 percent). In terms of 


ary jobs, while 7 percent were holding part-time jobs and 9 
percent were self-employed or working as unpaid family 
workers. The remainder were either unemployed or out of the 
labor force. 


Switching industries. Many reemployed workers were in in- 
dustries other than those in which they had worked previously. 
For example, of the 559,000 displaced manufacturing work- 
ers reemployed in February 1996, only half were reemployed 
in manufacturing. By comparison, nearly three-fourths of the 
361,000 displaced from the expanding (and diverse) services 
industry were reemployed in the same industry. In fact, 
roughly 1 in 4 workers displaced from the manufacturing, 
transportation and public utilities, retail trade, and finance, 
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race, earnings losses were greatest for 
blacks (24 percent); they were much smaller for both whites 
and Hispanics. 

Of the workers who had found new full-time jobs when sur- 
veyed in February 1996, those who had lost manufacturing jobs 
experienced the greatest decline in their median weekly earn- 
ings. Earnings fell 19 percent from $552 per week on the old 
job to $445 per week on the new job. (See table 10.) Weekly 
earnings for workers displaced from jobs in other industries 
showed no statistically significant change between the lost and 
new job. In terms of the range of earnings losses, durable goods 
manufacturing and transportation and public utilities had the 
largest proportions of workers suffering earnings losses of 20 
percent or more; about 4 in 10 of the workers in these indus- 
tries experienced a drop in earnings of this magnitude. 


Table 9 | Median weekly earnings of long-tenured displaced full-time wage and salary workers’ on their lost jobs and on 
jobs held in February 1996 by age, sex, race, and Hispanic origin 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Displaced Reemployed in full-time wage and salary jobs in February 1996 
Age, sex, race, Sala oe Part time Total who Earnings relative to those of lost job 
and Hispanic origin salary TotaP ar 20 percent | Below, but within ‘a . ie ene: 20 percent or 
workers or below 20 percent ur within 
20 percent more above 
Total, 20 years and older ........... 2,213 146 1,431 1,278 33.9 19.6 24.6 22.0 
20 tO 24 YOaFS ......eeeeseeeeseeeeeee 52 5 20 19 (3) (°) (3) (°) 
2ETO D4 WOANS crcsccseusessscsssacsa0 1,851 118 1,292 1,149 32.2 19.8 24.5 23.4 
25 tO 34 years ........ ee eeeeeee 565 28 426 378 22.2 19.3 21.7 36.8 
35 tO 44 years ..........ceee 718 40 509 465 35.9 21.3 25.2 17.6 
45 to 54 years ..... eee 568 50 358 306 38.6 18.6 QTA 15.7 
55 to. 64 years ...:......0cc:---<e0.0 250 19 113 103 SyURS) 16.5 28.2 3.9 
65 years and older ................. 60 3 6 6 (°) (°) (°) (°) 
Men, 20 years and older ........ 1,353 69 899 798 32.5 17.9 24.4 24.2 
Women, 20 years and older ... 860 Tas 532 479 34.7 22.3 24.6 18.4 
White 
Total, 20 years and older 1,889 135 1,202 1,079 32.8 20.3 24.2 22.7 
Men 1,184 67 779 692 31.9 19.2 24.0 24.9 
Women 705 68 423 387 34.4 22.0 24.5 19.1 
257 8 175 145 48.3 13.8 17.2 20.7 
142 2 96 82 51.2 6.1 17.1 25.6 
115 6 78 63 (*) (*) (*) (°) 
Hispanic origin 
Total, 20 years and older ........... 175 5 114 103 22 28.2 22.3 22.3 
123 5 91 85 23.5 29.4 27.1 20.0 
NWOUJOU Sen ctsctcecesccsecneneees cece 52 - 23 18 (3) (3) (°) () 
Reemployed in full-time wage and salary jobs in February 1996 
F = Self-employed Not in the 
Median weekly earnings on: and unpalel Unemployed Rot shag 
Lost job Job held in Percent omey 
J February 1996 change 
Total, 20 years and older ........... $538 $463 -13.9 189 159 288 
20 to 24 years ..... ry (°) (°) (°) 3 15 9 
ZO'TO D4 VOALS ...c..vercseneverensns 531 469 -11.7 152 123 165 
25 tO 34 years ........eeeteee 428 447 4.4 31 20 60 
35 to 44 years oes 576 477 -17.2 52 62 54 
45 to 54 years... eee 587 489 -16.7 69 41 51 
55 to 64 year .......eeeeeeeeeees 670 422 -37.0 22 20 75 
65 years and older ................. (3) (3) (3) 11 1 39 
Men, 20 years and older ........ 605 525 -13.2 141 109 134 
Women, 20 years and older ... 462 390 -15.6 48 49 153 
White 
Total, 20 years and older ........... 555 495 -10.8 172 127 253 
MON Ree Rite hasstes Sicisecesesedcsbeose 625 550 -12.0 131 88 119 
WMI GA rSc6 becsseceearatesccseasce~s 472 407 —13.8 41 38 134 
Black E 
456 349 23.5 15 32 27 
489 356 -27.2 9 21 13 


1 Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure on a job they had 3 Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 
lost or left between January 1993 and December 1994 because their plant or 
company closed or moved, there was insufficient work for them to do, or their totals because data for the “other races” group are not presented, and Hispan- 
positions or shifts were abolished. ics are included in both the white and black population groups. Dash equals 
2 Includes 153,000 who did not report earnings on their lost job. zero. 


Note: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to 
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Median weekly earnings of long-tenured displaced full-time wage and salary workers! on their lost jobs and on 
jobs held in February 1996 by industry and class of worker of lost job 


Numbers in thousands! 


Reemployed in full-time wage and salary jobs in February 1996 


Displaced 
full-time i 
Industry and class of wage and | Parttime Total who ! ited ipa io Mote ome 
worker of lost job salary TotaP ai 20 percent | Below, but within Pica bert 20 percent or 
workers earnings | orbelow 20 percent 20 percent more above 
Total, 20 years and older........ 2,213 146 24.6 22.0 
Nonagricultural private 
wage and salary workers ........ 2,013 132 1,291 1,164 34.7 20.3 22.9 22.2 
MUNIN G fk sen chee vasckesatoneseeceoss 34 - 13 9 (3) (°) (3) (3) 
Gonstruictioniivicetcaxcivee-cseoscce 106 2 7h) 71 36.6 14.1 29.6 19.7 
Manufacturing ...........:ccess2 743 43 481 432 38.2 18.8 21.3 21.8 
Durable goods .........-.....:++++ 473 27 309 273 41.8 13:2 23.4 21.6 
Nondurable goods .............. 270 16 172 159 32.1 28.3 17.6 22.0 
Transportation and 
public utilities ..... eee 164 10 124 114 42.1 20.2 21.1 16.7 
Transportation 99 9 72 68 (°) (5) (°) (°) 
Communications and 
other public utilities ........... 65 1 51 47 (3) (3) (3) (°) 
Wholesale and retail trade ..... 408 33 262 224 30.4 21.4 16.5 Slat 
Wholesale trade .............-+ 140 5 98 93 22.6 21.5 18.3 37.6 
Rotailitrad@ tii.<<ccecscccas oe 268 28 164 129 36.4 20.9 14.7 27.9 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate 0.0... eee 194 9 112 96 19.8 27.1 28.1 25.0 
SONVICES! Stic tees 357 35 225 219 32.9 21.5 29.7 16.0 
Professional services ......... 182 28 116 111 36.9 23.4 28.8 10.8 
Other Services ...........:.:2 168 ite 105 103 29.1 20.4 31.1 19.4 
Agricultural wage and salary ..... 
WONKOYS as saacscecccscovsssearsbeebenssevese 27 6 13 13 (°) (°) (3) (°) 
Government workers .............++- 156 8 113 98 26.5 14.3 39.8 


Self-employed 
f Not in the 
and unpaid ~| Unemployed | jabor force 
Lost job Job held in Percent family workers 
oe February 1996 change 
Total, 20 years and older-......... $538 $463 -13.9 189 159 288 
Nonagricultural private wage 
and salary WOrKETS .......+.-+s-00+- 539 465 13.7 177 150 263 
MINING .....---seesoeeesseeerseserseenneess (3) (3) (°) 3 12 6 
GCOnstruiction tn. cccsecscevssssscescees 550 515 
Manufacturing .............:eseeee 552 $ 
Durable goods ..............2:00+ 614 
Nondurable goods .............. 472 
Transportation and public 
utilities ‘ 
wena eee e eee eeeeeeeneenneeeeeounene 627 
Transportation ...........eeee () 
Communications and 
other public utilities ......... () 
Wholesale and retail trade ..... 394 
Wholesale trade ............-..-- 462 
Ratailitrade: ck... .-:st¢deicecesee 360 
Finance, insurance, and 
realiestates 2.2 ee ks. 
SOrviceS)Festosccsel scien at 
Professional services 673 
Other services .............:..++ 575 
Agricultural wage and salary é 
WONG sc Eicctaihees. tactacheone emai (®) 
Government worker's ..............+++ 554 lk 
; cert to eal who had 3 or more years of tenure on a job they had 2 Includes 153,000 who did not report earnings on their lost job. 
lost or left between January 1993 and December 1994 because their plant or : 
company closed or moved, there was insufficient work for them to do, or their * Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 
positions or shifts were abolished. Note: Dash equals zero. 
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1991-92 and 1993-94 
[Numbers in thousands] 
1991-92 


Census designation 


: Displaced Reemployment 
workers rate? 


Total, 20 years and older... 2,816 75.0 
NOME QSitratcnscataseeccarsnaruas-na 694 69.3 
New England ...........seseee 209 71.8 


Middle Atlantic ................0++ 485 68.2 
Midwest .............. cor 630 80.3 


East North Central . 454 79.5 
West North Central 176 82.4 
SSOURM peetasrestsvseedinstasetsndcesneesas 807 78.4 
South Atlantic «00.0.0... 458 MA 
East South Central............. 127 75.6 
- West South Cental ............. 222 81.5 


1 Data refer to persons who had 3 or more years of tenure on a job they had 
lost or left between January 1993 and December 1994 because their plant or 
company closed or moved, there was insufficient work for them to do, or their 


Regions. As the labor market improved during the mid- 
1990s, the incidence of worker displacement declined in ev- 
ery region of the United States.!> As was the case in the previ- 
ous survey, the risk of job loss was greatest in the Northeast 
and West and lowest in the Midwest and South. For example, 
displacement rates for the New England and Pacific regions 
were 3.8 and 3.9 percent, respectively; by comparison, the 
rate was 2.8 percent in both the South Atlantic and West South 
Central regions, and 3.1 percent in the West North Central 
region. (See table 11.) 

Workers in the South and Midwest also were more likely 
to be reemployed than were those in the Northeast and West. 
For example, reemployment rates in the West North Central 
and East South Central regions were 86.0 and 85.1 percent, 
. Tespectively; by comparison, rates were 73.7 percent in the 
Middle Atlantic region and 75.2 percent in the Mountain re- 
gion. 


Short-tenured workers 


Since the inception of the Displaced Worker Surveys in 1984, 
BLS analysis of data on displaced workers has focused prima- 
rily on workers who had 3 or more years of tenure with their 
employer (long-tenured). Some researchers have argued that 
limiting analysis to only long-tenured displaced workers is 
too restrictive and, in response, have formulated alternative 


Long-tenured displaced workers,' displacement rates, and reemployment rates by census region and division, 


1993-94 
Displacement Displaced Reemployment Displacement 
rate® workers rate? rate* 
ee ea ee ee 
3.9 2,445 78.5 3.2 
4.4 541 75.0 3.4 
4.9 164 78.0 3.8 
4.2 377 73.7 3.2 
3.4 596 81.5 32 
3.6 418 79.7 ae 
a2 178 86.0 Bal 
3.3 734 80.1 2.9 
3.5 378 79.1 2.8 
3.0 141 85.1 3.2 
3.1 215 78.6 2.8 


positions or shifts were abolished. 
? See text footnote 6 for an explanation of the reemployment rate calculation. 
3 See text footnote 3 for an explanation of the displacement rate calculation. 


measures of job displacement that include workers with fewer 
than 3 years of tenure (short-tenured).'* However, the ration- 
ale for restricting analysis to only the long-tenured is to en- 
sure that these workers had a significant attachment to their 
previous employer, and thus had acquired a considerable 
amount of job-specific skills. Excluding short-tenured job los- 
ers lessens the likelihood of including displacement that was 
the result of a mismatch between the employee and employer 
rather than the consequence of labor market conditions. 

Indeed, short-tenured displaced workers differ from their 
counterparts with long tenure in terms of demographic char- 
acteristics, industry and occupational concentration, and risk 
of displacement. In the February 1996 survey, the number of 
short-tenured displaced workers was 2.7 million. (See table 
12.) These workers were about 5 times as likely to be young— 
aged 20 to 24—than were their counterparts with long-ten- 
ure. Displaced workers with short tenure were nearly twice as 
likely as the long-tenured to have lost part-time jobs, and were 
more likely to be less educated; the proportion who had not 
graduated from high school (14 percent) was higher than that 
for the long-tenured (8 percent). 

In terms of occupations, short-tenured displaced work- 
ers were less likely than those with longer tenure to have 
worked in managerial and professional specialty occupa- 
tions, and were twice as likely to have held service jobs. 
By industry, short-tenured job losers were more likely to 
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on the lost job and selected characteristics 
Characteristic 
Total’ 
Total 
Total, 20 years and older (in thousands) .... 2,445 
POIGOM Lise space-stenetecutesvusaraecareeneserertdcetcastenvesaze 100.0 
20 to 24 years ... wed 3.0 
25 to 54 years ....... = 81.9 
25 to 34 years ... 24.4 
35 to 44 years ... 32.6 
45 to 54 years ...... 24.9 
55 years and older ... or 15.1 
55 to 64 years ......... bet 11.3 
65 years and OIE? ...........scesseescesseeeeeeees 3.7 
Men, 20 years and Older ............::seeeeceeeee 58.0 
Women, 20 years and older ..............:.:000+ 42.0 
White, 20 years and older .............:c0sces00 85.6 
Black, 20 years and older = 11.2 
Hispanic origin, 20 years and older ............ 8.7 
Full- and part-time status 
Full-tim@ WOrKEYS ........--.sscccceecsenceecsssseeeceneeneee 89.2 
Part-time WOrkKeIS .........1scesceeecesseeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeee 8.4 
Educational attainment 
Less than a high school diploma ................++. 8.1 
High school graduates, no college... a 32.7 
Some college, no degree...........-.. ae 22.6 
Associate degree ............... ites 12.0 
College graduates, total ............:cscsscesseeesenee 24.5 
Occupation 
Managerial and professional specialty ........... 27.3 
Technical, sales, and administrative support . 32.7 
Service OCCUPATIONS ...........:escecetsetecereeeenees S77) 
Precision production, craft, and repair ........... 12.6 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers ... wie 20.2 
Farming, forestry, and fishing ...........:.::ese 8 
Industry 
Nonagricultural private wage and salary 

WOPKBIS joie soc nctetscmsectescssaieraacbstactecestachessncexe 90.2 
Mining.........- 1.4 
Construction ... 4.9 
Manufacturing ..... 30.8 
Durable goods .. ae 19.2 
Nondurable:qoods yr. ..cas0%.seetentnete, 11.6 

Transportation, communications and other 
PUDNIC UTINHOS r-do--ncce-cexcuseaa-cetctecrrseearea iss: 
Wholesale and retail trade ............. ne 19.5 
Finance, insurance, and real estate .......... 8.5 
SONVIGES tereccernscseadtesrseretaes nn re teeceratate tavacc 17.5 
Agricultural wage and salary workers ............ 1.3 

Government WOFke®S .........ecceceseeseeceseeeeeeeeees 


1 Data refer to persons who had lost or left a job between January 1993 and 
December 1994 because their plant or company closed or moved, there was 
insufficient work for them to do, or their positions or shifts were abolished. 


2 See text footnotes 3 and 15 for explanations of the displacement rate 
calculation. 


Note: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to 
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Percent distribution of displaced workers and displacement rates for workers who lost jobs in 1993 or 1994 by tenure 


3 years of tenure or more Less than 3 years of tenure 


Displacement rate? Total’ Displacement rate? 
3:2 2,699 6.7 
a2 100.0 6.7 
2.3 15.5 4.3 
3.4 78.1 7.4 
3.4 36.3 6.6 
3.4 27.5 7.8 
3.4 14.3 8.3 
3.0 6.4 6.9 
3.0 4.5 6.5 
3.1 1.9 8.2 
3:3 55.3 Zs 
3.1 44.7 ; 6.2 
3.2 83.2 6.6 
3.5 12.9 8.2 
3.5 10.2 6.9 
3.3 80.5 tan 
2.2 15.4 47 
2.5 13.5 7.8 
3.0 33.4 6.9 
3.9 23.1 6.6 
4.7 9.7 8.3 
2.9 20.3 Loy 
2.9 17.9 Si 
3.6 31.6 6.6 
V7 11.8 48 
3.3 15.0 10.2 
4.9 21.3 8.9 

8 1.1 4.3 
4.2 92.6 Zs 
TA 9 13.6 
4.2 11.4" 12.5 
57, 19.7 8.7 
6.2 12.0 8.9 
5.0 7.7 8.4 
4.2 6.0 TS 
4.4 25.0 5.4 
45 5.6 CW 
27 | 23.8 5.0 
3:3 1.0 4.8 


totals because data for the “other races” group are not presented, and Hispan- 
ics are included in both the white and black population groups. In addition, data 
for workers who were displaced from full- and part-time jobs will not sum to 
totals because data were not collected for a small number of workers, while 
others worked at jobs in which their hours varied. Similarly, occupational detail 
will not sum to totals because a small number of workers did not report occupa- 
tion of lost job. 


have worked in the construction, wholesale and retail trade, 
and services industries. 

Displaced workers with short tenure had a much higher 
risk of displacement than did those with long tenure. The dis- 
placement rate for those with short tenure (6.7 percent) was 

- more than twice that for long-tenured workers (3.2 percent).!° 
This relationship held for nearly every demographic group 
and for many industry and occupational categories. 


THE ECONOMIC EXPANSION AND IMPROVEMENT in the job market 
in the mid-1990s led to a decline in the number of displaced 
workers. Between 1993 and 1994, 2.4 million long-tenured 
workers were displaced from their jobs. These workers ac- 


Footnotes 


counted for 3.2 percent of all workers who had been with the 
same employer for 3 years or more. By comparison, 3.9 per- 
cent of all long-tenured workers had lost their jobs during 
1991-92, a period of much poorer labor market conditions. 
Although workers in the mid-1990s were more successful at 
finding new jobs than those reporting displacement in the prior 
survey, those who fo:1nd full-time jobs were no more likely to 
have found jobs with earnings comparable to those on their 
lost jobs. While workers in goods-producing industries con- 
tinued to be overrepresented among the displaced, job losses 
recorded in the February 1996 survey were more widely dis- 
persed across industries and occupations than those experi- 
enced in previous surveys. O 


' In addition to workers who said they had lost jobs, the count of dis- 
placement also includes workers who said they had left jobs in anticipation 
of losing them. 


2 The National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., generally viewed as 
the arbiter of business cycle dates, designated March 1991 as the trough of 
the recession that began in July 1990. However, although the recession offi- 
cially ended in early 1991, labor market conditions continued to be unusu- 
ally sluggish well into 1992. 

3 Displacement rates are calculated by dividing the number of displaced 
workers in a specified worker group by a tenure-adjusted, 2-year average 
estimate of employment for the same worker group. Employment estimates 
for each year were adjusted, using job-tenure data from the January 1983, 
1987, 1991, and February 1996 cps supplements, to include only those work- 
ers with 3 years of tenure or more. A 2-year average was then computed 
using those adjusted employment estimates. 

4 These surveys were initiated in 1984 to address concerns about the 
extent to which structural changes in the economy had resulted in the elimi- 
nation of many long-held jobs in the early 1980s. The 1984 survey was 
conducted under the aegis of the Employment and Training Administration 
of the U.S. Department of Labor. The series of questions on displacement 
has since become a biennial supplement to the Current Population Survey 
(CPs). 

5 During 1993-94, among workers aged 20 and older, the 2-year aver- 
age unemployment rate for those with less than a high school diploma was 
11.5 percent, while that for college graduates was 2.9 percent. 

© Reemployment rates are calculated by dividing the number of dis- 
placed workers in a specified worker group who were reemployed at the 
time of the survey by the total number displaced in the same worker group. 

7 In Paul Swaim and Michael Podgursky, “Do more-educated workers 
fare better following job displacement?” Monthly Labor Review, August 
1989, pp. 43-46, the authors found that workers with more education spend 
considerably less time finding a new job and are more likely to become 
reemployed in a full-time job. In addition, workers with higher levels of 
education are more likely to find jobs that pay wages similar to those of 
their lost jobs. 

®* For purposes of this analysis, blue-collar occupations are defined as 
the sum of the “precision production, craft, and repair” and “operators, fab- 
ricators, and laborers” categories; the white-collar occupations comprise 
the “managerial and professional specialty” and “technical, sales, and ad- 
ministrative support” categories. 

°Even so, results from a recent study, which controlled for such differ- 
ences between groups, suggest that the risk of job displacement declines 
markedly with more education. See Henry S. Farber, “The Changing Face 
of Job Loss in the United States, 1981-95.” Brookings Papers on Economic 


Activity: Microeconomics (The Brookings Institution), forthcoming. 


10ln “The Changing Face of Job Loss,” Farber found that much of the 
increase in displacement due to “position or shift abolished” has been con- 
centrated among more educated workers. 


" Because of an error in the February 1994 survey, data on weeks with- 
out work were not collected. 


'2Tt should be noted that decreases are somewhat understated (and in- 
creases overstated), because the earnings data are not adjusted for inflation. 


3 The four census regions of the United States are Northeast, South, 
Midwest, and West. Within the Northeast, the New England division in- 
cludes Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont; and the Middle Atlantic division includes New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. Within the South, the South Atlantic division in- 
cludes Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia; the East South Cen- 
tral division includes Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Tennessee; and 
the West South Central division includes Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
and Texas. Within the Midwest, the East North Central division includes 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin; the West North Central 
division includes Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, and South Dakota. Within the West, the Mountain division includes 
Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming; the Pacific division includes Alaska, California, Hawaii, Oregon, and 
Washington. 


‘4TIn “Job Displacement and Family Structure,” Working Paper (Boston 
University, Center for Work and Family, 1997) Paul Attewell uses a range of 
three alternative definitions of job displacement in his analysis of the rela- 
tionship among marital status, parental status, and job loss. The least re- 
strictive definition includes all persons who answered “yes” to the first ques- 
tion of the survey, “‘...did you lose a job or leave one because: your plant or 
company closed or moved, your position or shift was abolished, insufficient 
work, or another similar reason?” The most restrictive definition is the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics (BLS) definition of long-tenured displaced workers 
used throughout this article. 


'5 See footnote 3 for an explanation of the displacement rate calculation 
for long-tenured displaced workers. Displacement rates for short-tenured 
displaced workers are calculated by dividing the number of displaced work- 
ers (with fewer than 3 years of job tenure) in a specified worker group by a 
tenure-adjusted, 2-year average estimate of employment for the same worker 
group. Employment estimates for 1993 and 1994 were adjusted, using job- 
tenure data from the February 1996 cps supplement, to include only those 
workers with fewer than 3 years of tenure. A 2-year average was then com- 
puted using those adjusted employment estimates. 
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Appendix A: Scope and method of the study 


The data presented in this article were collected through a supple- 
ment to the February 1996 Current Population Survey (CPs), a 
monthly survey of about 50,000 households that provides basic data 
on employment and unemployment for the Nation. The purpose of 
this supplement was to obtain information on the number and char- 
acteristics of persons who had been displaced (as defined below) 
from their jobs over the prior 3 calendar years. 

The first question asked of survey respondents was, “During the 
last 3 calendar years, that is, January 1993 through December 1995, 
did (you/name) lose or leave a job because a plant or company closed 
or moved, (your/his/her) position or shift was abolished, insuffi- 
cient work, or another similar reason?” If the answer to that ques- 
tion was “‘yes,” the respondent was asked to identify which reason, 
among the following, best described the reason for the job loss: 


Plant or company closed down or moved 

Plant or company operating but lost job because of: 
Insufficient work 
Position or shift abolished 
Seasonal job completed 

Self-operated business failed 

Some other reason 


Respondents who provided one of the first three reasons— 
plant or company closed or moved, insufficient work, or position 
or shift abolished—-were then asked questions about the lost job, 
including how many years it had been held; the year the job was 
lost; the earnings, industry, and occupation of the lost job; and 
whether health insurance had been provided. Other questions 
were asked to determine what occurred before and after the job 
loss, such as: Was the respondent notified of the upcoming dis- 
missal? How long did he/she go without work? Did he/she re- 
ceive unemployment benefits? And, if so, were the benefits used 
up? Did the person move to another location after the job loss to 
take or look for another job? Information also was collected about 
current health insurance coverage (other than medicare and med- 
icaid) and current earnings for those employed in February 1996. 

The definition of displaced workers used in this article—as in 
earlier studies based on displaced worker supplements—is persons 
aged 20 years and older who lost or left a job because their plant or 
company closed or moved, there was insufficient work for them to 
do, or their positions or shifts were abolished. Most of the data pre- 
sented here refer to workers who lost or left jobs they had worked at 
for 3 or more years. There are several important differences between 
the February 1994 and February 1996 surveys and surveys con- 
ducted every other January since 1984 in the counting of displaced 
workers that render the data not strictly comparable: 


1) InJanuary 1994, there were two major changes made in the 
cps—the implementation of a redesigned survey questionnaire and 
collection methodology and the introduction of new population es- 
timates from the 1990 census, adjusted for the estimated undercount 
of the population. For more information on these changes, see “Re- 
visions in the Current Population Survey Effective January 1994” 
in the February 1994 issue of Employment and Earnings. 

2) The reference period used when asking questions about dis- 
placement was shortened from “the prior 5 years” in earlier surveys 
to “the prior 3 calendar years” in the February 1994 and February 
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1996 surveys. This was done because the reliability of the data de- 
creases as the length of the reference period increases. Data on job 
losses that occurred in the fourth and fifth years of the reference 
period were probably less accurate than information on displace- 
ments that occurred in years closer tothe survey date. For example, 
in the January 1992 survey, the numbers of displacements in the 
fourth and fifth years—that is, 1987 and 1988—were markedly lower 
than when those 2 years were the second and third years of the ref- 
erence period in the January 1990 survey, a clear indication of recall 
bias in the later years. 

3) This article also excludes displacements that occurred in the 
year closest to the survey date. This was done to avoid the possibil- 
ity of including some persons who, having lost their jobs relatively 
recently when they were surveyed, were counted as displaced when, 
in reality, their job losses were temporary rather than permanent. 

4) Displaced workers who cited one of the three displacement 
reasons for job loss and then responded later in the questionnaire 
that their “class of worker’ on their lost job was self-employed were 
excluded from the count of displaced workers in the 1994 and 1996 
surveys, whereas they had been included in prior ones. 

5) Inthe February 1994 and 1996 surveys, respondents who re- 
ported that they had lost their jobs in the year closest to the survey 
date—1993 in the February 1994 survey and 1995 in the February 
1996 survey—and expected to be recalled within the next 6 months 
(and thus did not meet the requirements of having been displaced) 
were left out of the count of displaced workers; in earlier surveys, 
respondents were not asked directly about their expectation of recall. 

6) The 1994 and 1996 displaced worker surveys were con- 
ducted in February, whereas the five previous surveys were held in 
January. In 1994, the survey was postponed 1 month to help ease the 
transition to the “new” survey and collection methodology that oc- 
curred in January 1994. Also, the reference periods in the 1994 and 
1996 surveys were the calendar years 1991, 1992, and 1993; and 
1993, 1994, and 1995, respectively. In the prior surveys, those los- 
ing jobs in the first 2 or 3 weeks of January were subject to being 
counted as displaced. 


7) Displaced worker surveys conducted prior to the February 
1994 survey also are not directly comparable because the earlier 
surveys were not adjusted for supplement nonresponse. A propor- 
tion of the people who complete the basic questionnaire on labor 
force status do not provide usable responses to the supplementary 
questions. Respondents may choose to answer none of the supple- 
ment questions, or they may not provide answers to key questions 
within the supplement. In the February 1996 survey, nonresponse 
was much higher relative to past displaced worker supplements. 
Reweighting is one of the methods historically used to adjust for 
such supplement nonresponse. It accounts for missing information 
by increasing the weights assigned to the individuals from whom 
information was obtained. In addition to the February 1996 survey, 
supplement weights also were calculated for the February 1994 sur- 
vey so that comparisons of the data from the two surveys are not 
clouded by the differences in nonresponse. 

During and after the February 1996 administration of the Dis- 
placed Worker Survey, quality assessment research was conducted 
as part of the Bureau’s ongoing effort to improve the quality of its 
surveys. For more information on this research, see James L. 
Esposito and Sylvia Fisher, “A Summary of Quality-Assessment Re- 
search Conducted on the 1996 Displaced-Worker/Job-Tenure/Oc- 


cupational-Mobility Supplement,” BLS 
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Minimum wage history 


The Quest for a Living Wage: The His- 
tory of the Federal Minimum Wage 
Program. By Willis J. Nordlund. 
Westport, CT, Greenwood Press, 
1997, 283 pp. $57.95. 


In Australia (1896), in Great Britain 
(1909), and then later in the United 
States, minimum wage legislation was 
the result of “anti-sweating” agitation, 
says the author of The Quest for a Liv- 
ing Wage. One of the earliest definitions 
of “sweating” was: “The payment by an 
employer to his work people of a wage 
which is insufficient to purchase for 
them the necessaries of life. These in- 
clude food, housing, clothing, and the 
like, needed to maintain life on a sus- 
tained basis.” 

Between 1923 and 1933, no impor- 
tant legislation or judicial activity re- 
lated to the minimum wage took place, 
but several public interest groups such 
as the National Consumer League ad- 
dressed the problems of low wages. 
When President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
assumed the presidency in March 1933, 
the unemployment rate was almost 25 
percent. The belief emerged that an im- 
portant reason for the economic down- 
turn was the exploitation of workers 
through low wages and long hours. A 
seeming failure on the part of the long- 
standing laissez faire policy created a 
philosophical void. Into this flowed the 
New Deal economic thrusts supported 
by—or in some sense legitimized by— 
John Maynard Keynes. 

In May 1933, the National Industrial 
Recovery Act (NIRA) was passed, which 
The Economist observed, “probably col- 
lects more divergent economic and social 
theories under the roof of a single enact- 
ment than any other piece of legislation 
ever known.” President Roosevelt ex- 
plained, “Its aim was to increase the buy- 
ing power of wage earners and farmers so 
that industry, labor, and the public might 
benefit through building up the market for 
farm and factory goods.” While the NIRA 
was generally viewed as a failure even 


before the Supreme Court killed it on 
May 27, 1935, it was a breakthrough in 
the attitude towards protective labor 
legislation. 

In the most general sense, Nordlund 
indicates that minimum wage legisla- 
tion was passed primarily because of the 
existence in our economy of (1)inter- 
state markets, (2)monopolistic compe- 
tition, and (3)unemployment. The con- 
gressional debate on the early wage and 
hour bill makes clear that it was pro- 
posed, in part, as a means of reducing 
unemployment through cutting of 
weekly hours. But public opinion as to 
whether the States or Federal Govern- 
ment should provide a wage floor has 
varied over time. 


I n 1933, the Department of Labor es- 
tablished a long series of “Confer- 
ences on the Minimum Wage.” Partici- 
pants were State minimum wage admin- 
istrators and representatives of organi- 
zations with an interest in these pro- 
grams: The National Consumers’ 
League, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the National Women’s 
Trade Union League, the AFL, the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, and 
the National Young Women’s Christian 
Association. The original bills provided 
for, among other things, (1)a five mem- 
ber Fair Labor Standards Board, (2)a 
minimum wage of not more than 80 
cents an hour or $1,200 per year, (3)the 
general initiation of a 40 cents-an-hour, 
40 hour workweek except in excep- 
tional circumstances, (4)the prohibition 
of interstate shipment of goods pro- 
duced with “oppressive child labor,” 
(5)the exception of agricultural work- 
ers and executive, administrative, su- 
pervisory and professional employees, 
and (6)authorization of the Fair Labor 
Standards Board to appoint advisory 
committees to consider conditions in in- 
dustries or occupations before establish- 
ing specific wage and hour standards. 
The Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA) 
went into effect on October 24, 1938. 
The attack on Pearl Harbor changed 
the world, the Nation, and the adminis- 
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tration of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
points out The Quest for a Living Wage. 
Military agencies needed more inspec- . 
tors to ensure the quality and delivery 
of war materials. Since the Wage and 
Hour Division had developed an exten- 
sive field structure, it became a major 
component of the war-related inspec- 
tion program. On October 3, 1942, the 
President issued an Executive Order 
which froze wages. Inspectors of the 
Wage and Hour Division were assigned 
to explain, investigate, and enforce the 
wage stabilization program. 

In peacetime, legislators and pro- 
gram administrators believed it was 
time to raise the minimum wage. On 
the 10th anniversary of the FLSA, about 
22.6 million workers were subject to the 
minimum wage provisions of the law, 
and about 20 million were protected by 
overtime standards. About 638,000 es- 
tablishments were covered by the law’s 
provisions. But the inflationary spiral 
after World War II, unions’ success in 
obtaining higher wage levels, and the 
general upward movement of the wage 
structure left the lowest paid segment of 
the labor force further behind. Besides 
a wage increase, the Administration 
also wanted to expand protection of 
American workers by removing exemp- 
tions for the food-processing industry 
and large retail stores, and expand cov- 
erage from those whose work was “in” 
interstate commerce to employees whose 
work “affected” interstate commerce. 
When the conference compromise bill 
was passed and signed by President 
Truman, about 1.5 million wage earners 
received wage increases of 5 to 15 cents 
an hour when the amendments became 
effective in January 1950. President 
Truman, in his signing statement, ob- 
served: “The Act has proved to be wise 
and progressive remedial legislation for 
the welfare not only of our wage earn- 
ers but of our whole economy.” 

During the Korean War, United 
States wages and prices were frozen on 
January 25, 1951. To some degree, this 
second debate of minimum wage leg- 
islation was a period of experimentation 


combined with an effort to regularize 
enforcement of the law. It was clear 
where the emphasis for expanded cov- 
erage would be in the years ahead. 
More than 15 million workers in the 


. lowest paid jobs in retail trade, services 


and agriculture were provided no pro- 
tection by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The third decade started with major 
amendments to the law on May 5, 1961. 
President John F. Kennedy signed a bill 
into law that, among other things, raised 
the minimum wage from $1 an hour to 
$1.25 an hour, expanded coverage to 
categories of workers previously with- 
out protection, strengthened the back 
wage recovery process, and required a 
variety of studies to determine the con- 
sequences of maintaining several ex- 
ceptions to the law. Before the decade 
ended, the FLSA was amended again to 
provide for a second round of phased- 
in minimum wage increases. Between 
1960 and 1969, the number of wage and 
salary workers increased 29.3 percent. 
Average weekly hours continued to de- 
cline from 38.6 hours per week in 1960 
to 37.7 hours per week in 1969. The to- 
tal U.S. population in 1960 was 180.7 
million people, of which 39.9 million— 
22.1 percent—were classified as poor. 

While attention is focused primarily 
on the wage, hour, and child labor pro- 
visions of the Act, an important amend- 
ment in 1963 established the fundamen- 
tal principal of pay equity. Entitled the 
Equal Pay Act, this amendment to the 
FLSA prohibited discrimination in pay 
based on the gender of the worker. Al- 
though the philosophy underlying equal 
pay was widely accepted, the Equal Pay 
Act became a stepchild of the FLSA. One 
can assume that compliance officers 
were conscious of equal pay require- 
ments, but it is unclear what level of en- 
forcement actually occurred. 

Most significant of the 1966 amend- 
ments was the expansion of coverage by 
more than 9 million additional work- 
ers—2 million in public, and private 
hospitals and nursing institutions, 1.7 
million in retail trade, and 1.3 million in 
public and private educational institu- 


tions. The remaining 4 million were pri- 
marily in the construction and laundry 
industry, and Federal, State, and local 
governments. That amendment also 
mandated a study of recommendations 
to the Congress based on a study of the 
character of employment discrimina- 
tion. 

The author points out that when one 
reads the literature, one gets the distinct 
impression that minimum wage pro- 
grams are powerful tools for economic 
change. But in some ways, more im- 
pacts may be attributed to it than could 
reasonably be expected—positive and 
negative. The program-affects less than 
2 percent of the population—about 4 
percent of the work force. The empiri- 
cal evidence generated during the 1970s 
and 1980s forged a strong tie between 
changes in the minimum wage and 
youth employment and unemployment. 
But an examination of the data leads to 
the conclusion that the consequences of 
raising the minimum wage are uncer- 
tain, at best. 

The 1990s mark the golden anniver- 
sary of the minimum wage in the United 
States. At different times through the five 
decades, the level of the minimum wage 


may have approached a “living wage”— 


enough income for the worker to acquire 
the basic necessities of life. But a young 
person living with his or her parents 
may have lesser needs than a person 
maintaining an independent household. 
When the Act was initiated in 1938, 
about 40 percent of the nonsupervisory 
wage and salary workers were protected 
by minimum wage and overtime provi- 
sions. Today, about 80 percent of work- 
ers in the same category are covered. 
Nordlund concludes by saying that, 
“The Fair Labor Standards Act provides 
a powerful economic and political state- 
ment, upon which many may disagree. 
The program is a political, rather than 
an economic statement,” he contends. 
“What should not be in question is 
whether the most advanced nation on 
earth should improve the economic po- 
sition of its lowest paid workers. There 
may be several policy tools that can 


move workers in that direction, but 
clearly a minimum wage that is com- 
mensurate with the state of the economy 
and the overall structure of wages and 
salaries should be a leading tool in that 
change process.” 

—Mary Ellen Ayres 


Office of Publications 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Labor rights and standards 


Human Rights, Labor Rights, and Inter- 
national Trade. Edited by Lance A. 
Compa and Stephen F. Diamond. 
Philadelphia, PA, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1996, 311 pp. $39.95. 


Worker Rights and Labor Standards in 
Asia’ s Four New Tigers: A Compara- 
tive Perspective. By Marvin J. 
Levine. New York, Plenum Press, 
1997, 476 pp. $69.50. 


The Compa—Diamond book addresses 
questions of labor law and labor rights 
in the context of the global economy— 
a context to which the practice of labor 
law is unaccustomed, and for which no 
clear venue exists. True, ILO (Interna- 
tional Labour Organization) has formu- 
lated numerous standards for worker 
rights and working conditions, but 
while the great majority of nations are 
members, its conventions have fre- 
quently not been ratified. Even where 
they have been ratified, ILO, having no 
enforcement powers, must depend upon 
the parties to ratification to observe 
them. ILO over the years has con- 
structed a grand body of labor rights but 
not one of actionable labor law. 

A number of U.S. foreign trade and 
investment instruments include clauses 
mandating labor rights as conditions of 
what they grant. For example, the act 
extending preferential access of foreign 
goods to the United States prohibits the 
President from designating any country as 
beneficiary which fails to vouchsafe in- 
ternationally recognized worker rights. 
However, as Philip Alston, one of the con- 
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tributors to the book, argues, such condi- 
tioning represents a type of “aggressive 
unilateralism” on the part of the United 
States. It lacks standing under interna- 
tional law, becauses it imposes stan- 
dards not necessarily agreed upon by 
the affected country. More important, 
it tends to constrict the role of ILO, hin- 
dering the evolution of an international 
labor rights regime for which ILO, with 
its expertise and long experience, is 
alone competent. ILO’s persistent mar- 
ginality relates largely to the “system- 
atic abstention of the United States from 
agreements on international labor stan- 
dards,” writes David Montgomery, an- 
other contributor. He does not probe the 
reasons for this but some of them are 
implied in the editors’ introduction. 
Economic interests take precedent over 
worker rights when the stakes are large, 
as in granting most-favored-nation sta- 
tus to China or Indonesia—countries for 
which violations of such rights are am- 
ply documented in the book by Levine 
(see below). 

The major contributions to the 
Compa-Diamond book reflect the clash 
of two views about worker rights and 
standards. A number of contributors, 
including David Montgomery, Virginia 
Leary, and others, fundamentally hold 
worker rights to be equivalent to human 
rights, to be inalienable and inseparable; 
and that the international labor rights 
regime must be strengthened (implying, 
to begin with, the ratification of all major 
ILO conventions by the United States). 
By contrast, R. Michael Gedbaw and 
Michael T. Medwig argue in effect that 
the subordination of labor rights and 
standards to economic priorities is un- 
avoidable in the labor surplus condi- 
tions of developing countries (and in- 
creasingly in Europe as well). 

Such standards as minimum wages, 
maximum hours, and occupational 
safety and health, cannot be “enjoyed” 
by the vast majority of the world’s 
workers, Gedbaw and Medwig believe. 
The economies in which they live are 
“too poor.” “The best hope for these 
workers lies in the improved conditions 


brought about by economic growth.” 
Here, again, it is useful to cite Levine. 
It isn’t lack of economic growth that vi- 
tiates standards, it is severe restrictions 


on worker rights to organize and bar-. 


gain collectively. In Indonesia, for ex- 
ample, “. . -restrictions on worker rights 
are simply means to prevent gains in 
wages and working conditions, which 
is the main issue that attracts investment 
in developing countries.” Malaysia’s 
growth rate has averaged 8 percent an- 
nually for years past, yet “Increases in 
labor productivity are rarely translated 
into increases in real income,” thus 
mainly benefitting employers and con- 
sumers abroad. At the same time, “the 
scope of bargaining is quite limited” by 
reason of restrictive regulations and the 
Malaysian legal system [being] “biased 
structurally toward employers and in- 
house unions. . .” In China, according 
to Levine, the contrast between high eco- 
nomic growth rates and frequently abys- 
mal working conditions in the presence 
of repression of independent unions, is 
even more glaring. 

Gedbaw and Medwig warn against 
pushing the promotion of labor stan- 
dards “too far,” quoting Gary Fields, an 
economist who like they defends a neo- 
classical position, that would “hamper 
employment, reduce competitiveness, 
and impede growth. The poor workers 
of the world cannot afford this.” Yet, 
the benefits these workers derive from 
low or no standards appear question- 
able. Again, citing Levine, “Even by 
the poverty standards in the developing 
countries we are discussing, a large por- 
tion of workers are severely underpaid.” 


O ther contributors to the book do 
not (as this reviewer reads them) 
link the attainment of worker rights to 
economic growth. David Montgomery 
points out that, in the industrial 
countries, the rights of citizenship have 
come to include minimal standards of 
social welfare. If these rights, together 
with working conditions, have tended 
to erode over the past two decades, it is 
because “the coercive authority of the 
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nation state has been weakened by the 
structural changes in the global econ- 
omy, brought on by the multinational 
corporations, and the power of multi- 
lateral lending agencies, such as the 
World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund.” But the right of 
collective action (that is, strikes), 
Montgomery writes, acknowledged by 
U.S. courts over the past century, is 
anchored in the Constitution, not in 
economic factors. The history of labor 
standards, and their enforceability reflect 
the relative strength of the adversaries— 
employers and workers—of reform 
movements, and of governments’ 
willingness to invoke their police 
powers—-not economic growth. 

In an essay on the North American 
Agreement on Labor Cooperation 
(NAALC), Stephen Diamond purposes a 
“labor rights approach”—an approach 
that would link worker rights and stan- 
dards and the requirements of economic 
development (such as increasing pro- 
ductivity). NAALC was a “side agree- 
ment” to the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA), concluded 
in 1993. Under NAALC, a trinational 
Commission for Labor Cooperation 
was established whose secretariat pro- 
motes cooperation regarding a wide 
range of labor standards—such as oc- 
cupational safety and health, child la- 
bor, migrant workers, and human re- 
source development. Labor standards 
are to be advanced as well as coordi- 
nated so as to prevent them from be- 
coming a competitive element in cross 
border trade. But enforcement mecha- 
nisms are weak, and enforcement pro- 
cedures lengthy and complicated—in 
contrast to disputes involving property 
and investment, where parties to the dis- 
putes have direct access to the courts of 
NAFTA members. 

Nevertheless, Diamond upholds 
NAALC; as a new international institu- 
tion, “it legitimates the exploration of 
domestic labor problems.” Provided the 
trade unions organize “parallel forms of 
trinational cooperation,” NAALC will 
promote a genuine trinational demo- 


cratic approach to economic develop- 
ment. He concedes difficulties facing 
this vision of his—the resentment of 
Mexicans who may perceive labor 
rights efforts as intruding upon their 
- sovereignty; the fact that economic ad- 
vances in Latin America have been 
made by breaching earlier obligations 
to trade unions; and American trade 
unions’ frequent indifference to coop- 
eration with their Mexican counterparts. 
He insists, however, that NAALC can 
help restore the influence of trade 
unions and of their political allies. His 
labor rights approach is meant as a re- 
sponse to (what he describes) the deep- 
ening crisis of the labor movement 
worldwide, as evidenced by loss of 
membership; its powerlessness in help- 
ing to shape NAFTA; and the persisting 
crisis of economic and social reform in 
Mexico, as indicated by high unem- 
ployment and declining real wages. His 
analysis of these crises is particularly 
cogent and disturbing, but renders his 
call for broad support of NAALC a call 
from the wilderness. 


a’ book affords considerable in- 
sight into the heatedly disputed 
field of the linkage between trade and 
worker rights; it includes essays on a 
number of topics related to these rights. 
It is a superb introduction to the issues 
here outlined, indispensable to students 
and policymakers concerned with them. 
Marvin J. Levine portrays with in- 
sight and an indefatigable, even pas- 
sionate pursuit of factual detail how 
those issues are reflected in the status 
and daily struggles of working people 
in four countries—China, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, and Thailand. A brief review 
cannot do justice to his work; only a few 
of his main points are highlighted. 
Encouraging foreign capital to invest 
in production for export is an economic- 
policy priority in the four developing 


countries with which Levine deals. The 
attraction for foreign capital generally 
is cheap labor. Hence, as mentioned 
above, labor rights are repressed or se- 
verely restricted; labor standards, al- 
though usually established by law, are 
not vigorously enforced, if enforced at 
all. In all four countries, however, gov- 
ernment and employers must reckon 
with the resistance and protests of ag- 
grieved workers. In China, tens of thou- 
sands of employer-worker conflicts 
have been officially arbitrated in recent 
years. Worker activism is not tolerated; 
between 1990 and 1995, Levine reports, 
100 labor activists have been detained. 

The concept of unemployment can- 
not be applied given the labor condi- 
tions of China or Indonesia. Labor re- 
form in China has removed nearly all 
obstacles to mobility but has spelled the 
influx of an enormous mass of rural mi- 
grants into the cities, tending to depress 
wages. Likewise, labor reform has tended 
to eliminate the “iron rice bowl”—the 
guaranty of lifelong job security—as 
more and more workers have been dis- 
charged from inefficient, often virtually 
bankrupt state-owned enterprises. A ris- 
ing proportion of workers is employed 
under contracts whose term run from 6 
to 10 years. As efficiency improves, 
contracts may not be renewed. Unde- 
niably, however, many workers wel- 
come the chance to better themselves by 
being able to change jobs. 

Poor men and women in Indonesia, 
Levine reports, will often accept any job 
offered, at less than the minimum wage, 
which itself falls below basic needs; 
squalid working conditions do not de- 
ter them from accepting a proffered job. 
While wages are but part of a worker’s 
compensation, Indonesia now competes 
with China, where average labor costs 
are higher. 

As indicated, the labor-intensive in- 
dustrialization practiced by the four 


countries requires a low-paid labor 
force. Such a labor force also needs to 
be flexible and submissive. But even in 
Thailand, whose culture makes for pa- 
ternalistic relations between worker and 
employer, protests and demonstrations 
have occurred. In Malaysia, a perhaps 
more militant working class expects to 
share productivity gains with investors, 
tending to discourage these protests. 
Major labor unrest has more recently 
occurred in Indonesia. Thus, the limits 
to an economic policy may be envi- 
sioned that is based on low wages and 
squalid working conditions—limits 
which in time would compel the delib- 
erate expansion of domestic markets. 

Given the context of his work, Levine 
asks how opportunities for economic 
growth may be provided “that do not de- 
pend on abuses of labor standards.” He 
lists four categories of such standards. 
The first one, broadly accepted if in part 
still violated, is the prohibition of the 
use of child labor; involuntary servi- 
tude; and physical coercion. The sec- 
ond category he terms “survival rights,” 
including guarantees of a living wage 
(necessarily defined locally or region- 
ally); accident compensation; and a lim- 
ited work week. The third would be 
“security rights” —including protection 
against arbitrary dismissal. Finally, he 
calls for “civic rights,” that is, rights to 
associate freely, free voicing of griev- 
ances, and the right to collective repre- 
sentation. 

These standards, which paraphrase a 
number of ILO conventions, should cer- 
tainly lie at the base of any international 
labor rights regime. Levine’s work 
demonstrates the enormous difficulties 
that stand in the path of creating such a 
regime; it also argues its necessity for 
protecting a large part of humanity. 


—Horst Brand 


Economist, formerly with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Errata 


Following are several corrections for tables in the Monthly Labor Review’s November 1997 special 
issue on “Employment in 2006”: 


|. Labor force in 2006 (page 25, table 2, fifth data column) 


Men Change, 
1976-86 

D5 (OAL ateccct eee 9,561 
DZSMODA watever corstheeienesee 4,970 
35 COA a cccen carrette retest 4,848 
AS COSA ences saee ree —257 
DOLANG OVER. sacasicseoeeee tee 3,186 
DOMOMOS serene sates tenes centaeeee 892 
OS and OVER c...ctee eee 2,294 
OS'tovV 4A Ae 1,529 
T5and OVER caste eee 823 


ll. Industry output and employment 


a. Page 44, table 4: 
324 Hydraulic cement: the first figure (employment for 1986) is 22; move other figures to the right. 


b. Page 48, table 4: insert the following industry 
736 Personnel supply services 990 2,646 4,039 1,656 1,393 10.3 4.3 22 57 98 10.3 5.5 


lll. Occupational employment 


Page 78, table 4: “Maintenance repairers, general and utility”: change the last category (education 


a. 
and training) to “Long-term on-the-job training.” 


b. Page 82, table 6: Replace data as follows: 


Long-term on-the-job training 12,373 13,497 9.3 89 1,125 9.1 3,988 7.9 490 
Short-term on-the-job training 52,125 59,062 39.4 39.1 6,937 13.3 21,422 42.4 337 


These data are correct on BLS homepage _http://stat.bls.gov/emphome.htm 
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Notes on Labor Statistics. ............................. 
Comparative indicators 
PSMA OG INIAPKEE INGICALOLS cccccsccccecesoscescecsccsccencncesccestconesccsesee 


. 2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in 
compensation, prices, and productivity ............scesee 
3. Alternative measures of wages and 
ATM PMS ALON CHANGES i iecocserccesticictecestscesveseaccctcvassoserseves 


Labor force data 


4. Employment status of the population, 
Seasonmally adjusted sails sescceetercsdcvacdedsvesssiccsossedscecencteces 
5. Selected employment indicators, 
SEASON AMV IAA IISLC A 25.6. centeas Cecredeabeacronstvecusesovenstceacce 
6. Selected unemployment indicators, 
SEASOMAUVRAG USEC. coc cseseunsnssdsocssnccacassaseasedecereoscorasiotes-« 
7. Duration of unemployment, 
SE ASOUAINFAGIUSLEU | tevicesczesevsescstesavsilesaeacenesesttnevesteceosss 
8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, 
SRASOMAIRY/ AD JUSIEE \s....c0-ccssencaveneocecsocnssussateneavseensseessesics 
9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, 
SE ASOMA NY ACMISLCH « cessasa:sasesessorcocsncscessorsssncecsecsecevsacesss? 
10. Unemployment rates by States, 
RE ASOMAVHACIRISTCR cio sdeativecsssccscdenvssscacensesesessecdocsseasoesss 
11. Employment of workers by States, 
StS DESAULVRACIJLISLCC (eccccccesecsasccrereotsestasacedsvactesrcessceseavesers 
12. Employment of workers by industry, 
SSMU ACLHISUCCIE sestcescessnscoesheceisassarsacestvavececsserescecets 
13. Average weekly hours by industry, 
Re ASME MN AGUISLC Cr ces sussansssascstsessesiesasseseseesartscesecoscsaeese 
14. Average hourly earnings by industry, 
seasonally adjusted ..............0000 Sehescisesacesvcnssececiscasccctyere 
15. Average hourly earnings by industry «.............eeeseseeeeeeeee 
16. Average weekly earnings by industry 0.0... ceeeeseeeeee 
17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, 
RS ANNI ACLISECU Ge tit ssectcentaecer<deeceoscsaseacoscusentesrscsaceece 
18. Annual data: Employment status of the population ........ 
19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry.................. 
20. Annual data: Average hours 
and earnings levels by industry .............ssscsssssssessssssseeees 


Labor compensation and collective 
bargaining data 


21. Employment Cost Index, compensation, 

by occupation and industry group .........ccsssscsssseseseeeees 
22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, 

by occupation and industry group ...........sccssssseseeeseees 
23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry 

workers, by occupation and industry group..............++ 
24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers, 

by bargaining status, region, and area SiZ€ ..........s.s000000 


Labor compensation and collective 
bargaining data—Continued 


25. Participants in employer-provided benefit plans ............. 
26. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more ........... 


Price data 


27. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average, by expenditure 

category and commodity and service groups ..............+. 
28. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and 

ROC alicatawall LEMS c2s..taceccasvecacesctarccascessetenseeveceeccss tees 
29. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, all items 

AING EMEA OLSRTOUDS occ cactac is seccvetecchecccccrisccasssnssvaces suekieesass 
30. Producer Price Indexes by stage of processing ................. 
31. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major 

ANGUSUDYE CLOUD StrratcssetessscaconotpescedcenronscestcasSecvscseatercrcesees 
32. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes 

IDV Sta Se: Ob PLOCESSIN GS ssacccccesseves casecasszsusecesaeseaare eeteresees 
33. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International 

irae) ClASSTCAL Often teticccticsstcscvececcvects snc ccsersssvtessees ots 
34. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International 

Wrade Classificatton '....ccssccecsts-cctsecsascaitcsstivesasseetsderess seus 
35. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category .............00 
36. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category ............... 
37. U.S.international price indexes for selected 

CALE ROTIESIOF SEIVICES ater cskent cases cease vsaeaaotssaensdasehsteses 


Productivity data 


38. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, 

and unit costs, data seasonally adjusted ...............:ss0+0 
39. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity «0... 
40. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, 

UNE COS{S GANG DLICESi20., te aensees tte nant advises seacessussasnsassetucaee 
41. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 

ANGUS ETICS econ seers aac stash teasers Geantanastuacsasssacavsetssaceentieetes 


International comparisons data 


42. Unemployment rates in nine countries, 
dataiseasonally adjusted <.<...:.<censseccessencascsessssseecoassaossenee 
43. Annual data: Employment status of the civilian 
working-age population, 10 COUNLTIES ...........scsseeeeeeeees 
44, Annual indexes of productivity and related measures, 
HOFCOUTIITIES se tose tercrssescce SL atpedimnakatoeihie arene 


Injury and Iliness data 


45. Annual data: Occupational injury and illness 
INICICIENCOALES fers cecneseets-cesacteeenacts ce scustsseescosToaaccnsstennadusees 
46. Fatal occupational injuries by event or 
ExPOsSuTe M199 2=O5 erie Pw Is oectcvaeesdvaseaacentieddsvents 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 42, and 46. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the February 1997 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16—- 
17 were revised in the July 1997 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 1997. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
42 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2414. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 871. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet (http://stats.bls.gov/ 
cgi-bin/dsrv?If). Historically comparable un- 
adjusted and seasonally adjusted data from 
the establishment survey also are available 
on the Internet (http://stats.bls.gov/cgi-bin/ 
dsrv?ee). Additional information on labor 
force data for sub-States are provided in the 
BLS annual report, Geographic Profile of Em- 
ployment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cri Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the cPI reflecting 1982-84 expenditure pat- 
terns, see The Consumer Price Index: 1987 
Revision, BLS Report 736. Additional data on 
international prices appear in monthly news 
releases. 

Fora listing of available industry produc- 
tivity indexes and their components, see Pro- 
ductivity Measures for Selected Industries 
and Government Services, BLS Bulletin 
2461. 
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For additional information on interna- 
tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 

= revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECD program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measurés because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts 
among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, 


ee —— 


prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of 
compensation and wages from the Employ- 
ment Cost Index program are provided for 
all civilian nonfarm workers (excluding 
Federal and household workers) and for all 
private nonfarm workers. Measures of 
changes in consumer prices for all urban 
consumers; producer prices by stage of pro- 
cessing; overall prices by stage of process- 
ing; and overall export and import price 


| indexes are given. Measures of productiv- 


ity (output per hour of all persons) are pro- 
vided for major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week. 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their 
regular jobs because of illness, vacation, in- 
dustrial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 


ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not 
classified as employed or unemployed. This 
group includes discouraged workers, defined 
as persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work sometime 
in the the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at- Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the end of each calendar year, histori- 
cal seasonally adjusted data usually are re- 
vised, and projected seasonal adjustment 
factors are calculated for use during the 
January—June period. Because of the rede- 
sign of the survey, seasonally adjusted data 
back to 1994 usually are revised. In July, 
new seasonal adjustment factors, which in- 
corporate the experience through June, are 
produced for the July-December period, but 


Revisions to household data 


Data relating to 1994 and subsequent 
years are not directly comparable with 
data for 1993 and earlier years because of 
the introduction of a major redesign of the 
survey questionnaire and collection meth- 
odology. (See the February 1994 issue of 
Employment and Earnings, a monthly 
publication of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics.) Moreover, data for 1990 forward in- 
corporate 1990 census-based population 
controls, adjusted for the estimated 
undercount. Additional information on the 
population revisions appears in the March 
1996 issue of Employment and Earnings. 


a TS SST 


no revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (sic) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 
Employed persons are all persons 
who received pay (including holiday and 
sick pay) for any part of the payroll pe- 
riod including the 12th day of the month. 
Persons holding more than one job (about 
5 percent of all persons in the labor force) 
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are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing in- 
clude working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers mentioned 
in tables 11—16 include production workers in 
manufacturing and mining; construction 
workers in construction; and nonsupervisory 
workers in the following industries: transpor- 
tation and public utilities; wholesale and retail 
trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and 
services. These groups account for about four- 
fifths of the totalemployment on private nona- 
gricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of 
average weekly hours which was in excess 
of regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment, 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1996 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1997 data, published in the July 1997 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, seasonally adjusted 
data were revised back to 1988 to reflect up- 
dated seasonal factors and seasonal adjust- 
ment procedures. Unadjusted data from 
April 1996 forward and seasonally adjusted 


data from January 1993 forward are subject 
to revision in future benchmarks. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 1997 
data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
tuary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, 
“Comparing employment estimates from 
household and payroll surveys,” Monthly La- 
bor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by State 
Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 
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Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia 
are derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates - 
are revised to new population controls, 
usually with publication of January esti- 
mates, and benchmarked to annual average 
cps levels. 

~ FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6589 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21—26) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sec- 
tor. On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 


employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, re- 
tirement and savings plans, and legally re- 
quired benefits (such as Social Security, 
workers’ compensation, and unemployment 
insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 


changes in wages and salaries and for total- 


compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981 = 100) of the quar- 
terly rates of change are presented in the 
March issue of the BLS quarterly, Compen- 
sation and Working Conditions. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Divi- 
sion of Employment Cost Trends: (202) 606— 
6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 6,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of 
employees who participate in a certain ben- 
efit, or as an average benefit provision (for 
example, the average number of paid holi- 
days provided to employees per year). Se- 
lected data from the survey are presented in 
table 25. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as lunch and rest periods, holidays 
and vacations, and personal, funeral, jury 
duty, military, parental, and sick leave; 
sickness and accident, long-term disabil- 
ity, and life insurance; medical, dental, and 
vision care plans; defined benefit and de- 
fined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and un- 
paid parental leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are 
covered by a benefit, whether or not they use 
that benefit. If the benefit plan is financed 
wholly by employers and requires employees 
to complete a minimum length of service for 
eligibility, the workers are considered 
participants whether or not they have met the 
requirement. If workers are required to 
contribute towards the cost of a plan, they 
are considered participants only if they elect 
the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use 
predetermined formulas to calculate a re- 
tirement benefit, and obligate the em- 
ployer to provide those benefits. Benefits 


are generally based on salary, years of ser- 
vice, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their salary 
to an employer-sponsored plan and defer in- 
come taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of care within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that em- 
ployed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, de- 
pending on the industry (most service indus- 
tries were excluded). The survey conducted 
in 1987 covered only State and local gov- 
ernments with 50 or more employees. The 
surveys conducted in 1988 and 1989 in- 
cluded medium and large establishments 
with 100 workers or more in private indus- 
tries. All surveys conducted over the 1979- 
89 period excluded establishments in Alaska 
and Hawaii, as well as part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State 
and local governments and small estab- 
lishments are conducted in even-num- 
bered years and surveys of medium and 
large establishments are conducted in 
odd-numbered years. The small establish- 
ment survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 work- 
ers, while the State and local government 
survey includes all governments, regard- 
less of the number of workers. All three 
surveys include full- and part-time work- 
ers, and workers in all 50 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Di- 
vision of Occupational Pay and Employee 
Benefit Levels: (202) 606-6222. 


Work stoppages 


Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. 
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Data are largely from newspaper ac- 
counts and cover only establishments di- 
rectly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
measure the indirect or secondary effect of 
stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of esti- 
mated working time: Aggregate work- 
days lost as a percent of the aggregate num- 
ber of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the 
period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Division of 
Developments in Labor-Management 
Relations: (202) 606-6275. 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 27-37) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from 
the employment of wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, and the other consisting of all 
urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half-cen- 
tury ago for use in wage negotiations. As new 


uses were developed for the CPI in recent 
years, the need for a broader and more rep- 
resentative index became apparent. The all- 
urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 
1978, is representative of the 1982-84 buy- 
ing habits of about 80 percent of the nonin- 
stitutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent rep- 
resented in the CPI-w. In addition to wage 
earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U cov- 
ers professional, managerial, and technical 
workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 19,000 re- 
tail establishments and 57,000 housing units 
in 85 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 15 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 28. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the CPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
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3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; mining; and gas and 
electricity and public utilities sectors. The 
stage-of-processing structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by class of buyer and degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate-goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the SIC developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing 
companies on a voluntary and confiden- 
tial basis. Prices generally are reported for 
the Tuesday of the week containing the 
13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of Indus- 
trial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 


The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are coliected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 

refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 


questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of. 


the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms 
of transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “‘pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued re- 
pricing of the item. 


For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.0.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 
ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 38-41) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of 
labor input (output per hour) or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial cor- 
porate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capi- 
tal productivity) is the quantity of goods 
and services produced per unit of capital 
services input. Multifactor productivity 
is the quantity of goods and services pro- 
duced per combined unit of labor and capi- 
tal inputs. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 


Monthly 


social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
output. The indexes for capital services, labor 
inputs, and combined units of labor and 
capital are based on changing weights 
which are averages of the shares in the 
current and preceding year (the Tornquist 
index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing 
sectoral output are produced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes from the Federal Reserve Board 
are adjusted to these annual output measures 
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by the sts. Compensation data are developed 
from data of the Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours 
data are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 38-41 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for se- 
lected industries at the three- and four- 
digit levels of the Standard Industrial 
Classification system. The industry meas- 
ures differ in methodology and data 
sources from the productivity measures 
for the major sectors because the industry 
measures are developed independently of 
the National Income and Product Ac- 
counts framework used for the major 
sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per employee hour is derived by di- 
viding an index of industry output by an in- 
dex of aggregate hours of all employees. Out- 
put indexes are based on quantifiable units of 
products or services, or both, combined with 
value-share weights. Whenever possible, 
physical quantities are used as the unit of mea- 
surement for output. If quantity data are not 
available for a given industry, data on the con- 
stant-dollar value of production are used. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 42-44) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 42 and 43 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employment 
and Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 
The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 


the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the population 
aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
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the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 


tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 


rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who ate awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 Cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-1993 period 
were revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
Statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 


1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodology 
was revised and the definition of unemploy- 

_ ment was changed to include only those who 
were actively looking for a job within the 30 
days preceding the survey and who were 
available for work. In addition, the lower age 
limit for the labor force was raised from 14 
to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, BLS ad- 
justed Italy’s published unemployment rate 
downward by excluding from the unem- 
ployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 43. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 census 
results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement pe- 
riod for the labor force survey was changed 
to represent all 52 weeks of the year rather 
than one week each month and a new adjust- 
ment for population totals was introduced. 
The impact was to raise the unemployment 
rate by approximately 0.5 percentage point, 
from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden 
revised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
1992 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 


1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 
in 1994, when unemployment was higher. By 
1994, the adjusted unemployment rate had 
risen from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the ad- 
justment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 44 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons — that is, series that measure changes 
over time — rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures — out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. While methods of deriving na- 
tional accounts measures differ from coun- 
try to country, BLS has reviewed these meth- 
ods and determined that the series are suffi- 
ciently comparable for measuring compara- 
tive trends in productivity and unit labor 
costs. 

The 1977-94 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating 
(value added) measures prepared by the 


Bureau of Economic Analysis of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Comparable 
manufacturing output data currently are not 
available prior to 1977. The 1994-95 per- 
cent changes in manufacturing output are 
based on the trend shown by the industrial 
production index published by the U.S. Fed- 
eral Reserve Board for the manufacturing 
sector. 

USS. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1996. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 38 and 40 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output’ basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series 
are not available, the measures are developed 
by BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 199496; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) in- 
cludes all payments in cash or in-kind made 
directly to employees plus employer expen- 
ditures for legally required insurance pro- 
grams and contractual and private benefit 
plans. The measures are from the national 
accounts of each country, except those for 
Belgium, which are developed by BLS using 
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statistics on employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation. For France and Swe- 
den, compensation is increased to account for 
other significant taxes on payroll or employ- 
ment. For the United Kingdom, compensa- 
tion is reduced between 1967 and 1991to ac- 
count for employment-related subsidies. 
Self-employed workers are included in the 
all-employed-persons measures by assuming 
that their hourly compensation is equal to the 
average for wage and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Table 45) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and Ill- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State cooperative 
program with an independent sample se- 
lected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private indus- 
tries in the State. The survey is stratified by 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: Occupational skin diseases or disor- 
ders, dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory con- 
ditions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the 
number of new work-related illness cases 
which are recognized, diagnosed, and re- 
ported during the year. Some conditions, for 
example, long-term latent illnesses caused by 
exposure to carcinogens, often are difficult 
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to relate to the workplace and are not ad- 
equately recognized and reported. These 
long-term latent illnesses are believed to be 
understated in the survey’s illness measure. 
In contrast, the overwhelming majority of the 
reported new illnesses are those which are 
easier to directly relate to workplace activity 
(for example., contact dermatitis and carpal 
tunnel syndrome). 

Most ofthe estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the BLS Internet site at: http:// 
www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm. 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


(Table 46) 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 


tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 


‘Institutionalized persons, such as prison in- 
_ mates, are excluded. To be included in the 


fatality census, the decedent must have been 
employed (that is working for pay, compen- 
sation, or profit) at the time of the event, 
engaged in a legal work activity, or present 
at the site of the incident as a requirement 
of his or her job. 


Definition 

A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity or kinetic en- 
ergy from acrash, or from the absence of such 
essentials as heat or oxygen caused by a spe- 
cific event or incident or series of events with- 
in a single workday or shift. Fatalities that 
occur during a person’s commute to or from 
work are excluded from the census, as well 
as work-related illnesses, which can be diffi- 
cult to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 
Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 


including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Condi-tions at (202) 606-6175, or 
access the BLS In-ternet site at: http:// 
www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


f a 1995 1996 1997 
Selected indicators 1995 1996 eemCeND Care oi (ce 
IV ! 1) iT} fe IV ! 1) il 


—- > re 
Employment data 


Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey):" 


Labor force participation rate 66.6 66.8 66.4 66.6 66.7 66.8) 66.9 67.2 67.1 67.1 

Employment-population ratio.. 62.9 63.2 62.8 62.9 63.1 63.3 63.4 63.6 63.8 63.8 

Unemployment rate..... 5.6) 5.4 5.5 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.3 49 49 

5.6 5.4 5.6 5.6 §.5 5.2 5.2 5.2 48 48 

12.5 12.6 12.9 13.0 NeN7 12.4 12.3 12.4 11.4 11.8 

4.3 41 4.2 43 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.6 3.5 

5.6 5.4 5.5 5.5 5.4 5.3 5.4 5.4 5.1 5.0 

16 to 24 years 11.6 11.3 11.6 11.9 11.1 11.1 11.2 11.5 11.1 10.4 

PEWVEANS i ANG OVOlsaresersaresccstescaseneetmevecceronsbrsessestvecvatcestsasacdeaesy 4.4 4.3 43 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.2 3.9 4.0 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:' 

TOtAN ck Bevenscascne aewereecs acne enctemnctant tas stonastnte obenereteeeteancdacomastenad 117,191 | 119,523 | 117,949] 118,471 | 119,248] 119,898) 120,452} 121,138) 121,854] 122,564 


= 97,885 | 100,076 98,610 99,111 99,831 | 100,392 | 100,953] 101,598| 102,259 | 102,809 
Goods-producing. 24,265 24,431 24,293 24,336 24,428 24,447 24,509 24,635 24,694 24,745 

Manufacturing... S 18,524 18,457 18,488 18,473 18,467 18,443 18,444 18,476 18,504 18,537 
Service-producing............00.6 : 5 -| . 92,925 95,092 93,656 94,135 94,821 95,451 95,943 96,504 97,159 97,820 


Average hours: 


Private sector 


Private sector. 34.5 34.4 34.4 34.2 34.4 34.5 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.5 
Manufacturing. 41.6 41.6 41.4 40.9 41.6 41.7 41.8 41.9 42.0 41.8 
Overtime 4.4 45 43 43 4.5 45 4.6 48 48 47 

Employment Cost Index 

Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 

All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 2.7 2.9 5 9 at 8 5 8 6 1.0 
Private industry workers... 2.6 3.1 4 9 9 6 6 8 8 8 
Goods-producing” 2.4 2.8 6 a 9 6 6 4 1.0 7 
Service:producing? ais... eee ee 28 3.2 3 14 8 7 5 14 7 1.0 
State and local government WOrKEYS........::scccccseeeeseesteeseeeeetaee 2.9 2.6 5 5 2 1.3 6 4 1 1.3 


Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 


" Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
3 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 


— Data not available. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 
1995 | 1996 1997 


Selected measures 1995 1996 
IV | iW Ml IV ! 1) iT 
T = Se oe 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civilian nonfarm EM i 2.9 0.5 0.9 0.7 0.8 0.5 0.8 0.6 1.0 
Private nonfarm.... 2.6 3.1 4 9 9 6 6 8 8 8 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm. 2.9 3.3 6 1.0 8 9 6 9 7 Te 
2.8 3.4 6 1.1 1.0 “iA 6 1.0 9 1.0 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 2.5 3.3 2 1.4 6 Ud 5 9 2 6 
Producer Price Index: 

Finished goods. 2.3 2.8 9 8 1.2 A 7 -5 -4 2 
Finished consumer goods 2.3 3.6 6 1.0 1.6 3 6 -6 -.2 3 
Capital equipment 2.2 4 1.8 Si -1 -7 1.0 4 -5 -.8 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components. 3.3 im) -6 —2 1.0 4 -6 -3 AU 4 
MOMENI WTA COTIGNS bc cts ce cess andscraraiassansAusassasivenstageancssnsavasewsunseese 5.5 14.7 3.4 3.8 3.0 -4 7.7 -11.5 -.4 9 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
Business sector. 0 1.5 2.0 2.2 2.5 -1.1 1.9 1.8 2.7 - 
Nonfarm business sector.. 2 1.3 1.6 1.9 rar 4 -1.0 1.8 1.4 2.7 - 
Nonfinancial corporations’ .............:csssessssseesesssssesseesceseesnecten 


' Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are 


not seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 


? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
The data are seasonally adjusted. 


* Output per hour of all employees. 


Components 3 


Average hourly compensation:' 
All persons, business sector. 
All persons, nonfarm business sector.... 


Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
QMO EIT LR ee ee eee 


Nonunion ee 
State and local governMents...........scscssssesssesesesrseeeseseseeeeeeseeees 


Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
ISAS aa epONSTea TAR ce PSE Peed vhs Pe SscnconduledasabbcSnndansnsaslobllbsons 


Nonunion.. 
State and local governments.. 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 


[ Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
1996 1997 1996 1997 
=T —— 
1) iT} IV 1 i) WW if) Ml IV l 1) Hl 

oo 
47 3.3 3.3 44 3.2 - 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.9 3.5 - 
4.4 2.9 3.3 45 3.2 - 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.8 3.6 - 
a 8 5 8 6 1.0 2.9 2.8 2.9 29 2.8 3.0 
9 6 6 8 8 8 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.0 2.9 3.2 
Re) B 5 2 6 14 3.1 2.6 2.4 1.9 1.6 2.4 
8 8 5 Bal 8 8 28 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.2 
2 is} 6 4 Ai 1.3 2.6 2.5 2.6 2.5 2.4 2.4 
8 9 6 xe) ¥/ 1.2 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.5 
1.0 M7: 6 1.0 9 1.0 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.6 
ed 5 5 5 Yi tf 3.0 27 2.6 2.6 2.2 2.8 
9 8 6 11 x) 1.0 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.7 
2 1.6 6 4 il 1.6 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 27 27 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


_ | Annual average 1996 1997 
Employment status —— pe 
1995 | 1996 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan._| Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
——+ —— cca tear 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ .| 198,584 | 200,591 | 201,273 | 201,463 | 201,636 | 202,285 | 202,388 | 202,513 |. 202,674 | 202,832 | 203,000 | 203,166 
Civilian labor force.............| 132,304 | 133,943 | 134,636 | 134,831 | 135,022 | 135,848 | 135,634 | 136,319 | 136,098 | 136,173 | 136,200 | 136,290 
Participation rate......... 66.6 66.8 66.9 66.9 67.0 67.2 67.0 67.3 67.2 67.1 67.1 67.1 
Employed .| 124,900 | 126,708 | 127,617 | 127,644 | 127,855.) 128,580 | 128,430 | 129,175 | 129,384 | 129,639 T 129,364 | 129,708 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio“... 62.9 63.2 63.4 63.4 63.4 63.6 63.5 63.8 63.8 63.9 63.7 63.8 
Unemployed 7,404 7,236 7,019 7,187 7,167 7,268 7,205 7,144 6,714 6,534 6,836 6,583 
Unemployment rate. 5.6 5.4 5.2 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.3 5.2 49 48 5.0 48 
Not in the labor force........ 66,280 | 66,647] 66,637] 66,632] 66,614] 66,437] 66,754] 66,194] 66,577] 66,659] 66,800] 66,876 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population ' 87,811 | 88,606| 88,840} 88,971/| 89,040) 89,446] 89,556| 89,604/| 89,680) 89,776| 89,829) 89,888 
Civilian labor force. ...| 67,324] 68,044|} 68,273] 68,391] 68,369] 68,998| 68,827| 69,111] 69,147| 69,059} 69,167 | 69,203 
Participation rate......... 76.7 76.8 76.8 76.9 76.8 7A 76.9 7A 77.1 76.9 77.0 77.0 
Employed.........ssssssssssesee 64,085 | 64,897| 65,299] 65,349] 65,367) 65,813] 65,818| 66,066| 66,243) 66,418| 66,266| 66,414 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio“... 73.0 73.2 73.5 73.4 73.4 73.6 73.5 73.7 73.9 74.0 73.8 73.9 
Agriculture 2,335 2,356 2,400 2,355 2,356 2,364 2,276 2,362 2,428 2,421 2,417 2,411 
Nonagricultural 
industries.... 61,750 | 62,541 | 62,899] 62,994] 63,011| 63,449| 63,542] 63,703] 63,815| 63,997] 63,849| -64,003 
Unemployed w=] 3,289 3,146 2,974 3,042 3,002 3,185 3,009 3,045 2,904 2,640 2,901 2,789 
Unemployment rate.... 48 46 44 44 4.4 4.6 44 44 4.2 3.8 4.2 4.0 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
populationiic....c.- sees 96,262 | 97,050| 97,290} 97,366] 97,457] 97,520) 97,571| 97,638] 97,685 | 97,767| 97,834) 97,919 
Civilian labor force............. | 57,215| 58,094] 58,432] 58,574] 58,728) 58,894] 58,743} 59,130] 58,974] 59,130} 59,207; 59,186 
Participation rate.. 59.4 59.9 60.1 60.2 60.3 60.4 60.2 60.6 60.4 60.5 60.5 60.4 
Employed..... «| 54,396 | 55,311 | 55,681] 55,753] 55,871 | 56,165 | 55,954| 56,359] 56,392] 56,481 | 56,585 | 56,685 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio“............. 56.5 57.0 57.2 57.3 57.3 57.6 57.3 SVAve ETA 57.8 57.8 57.9 
Agriculture............s00+ 830 827 800 786 772 797 775 739 779 743 740 841 
Nonagricultural 
industries. 53,566 | 54,484| 54,881! 54,967] 55,099) 55,369] 55,179| 55,620} 55,613) 55,738) 55,845 | 55,844 
Unemployed..........:esese 2,819 2,783 2,751 2,821 2,857 2,729 2,788 2,771 2,581 2,650 2,621 2,501 
Unemployment rate.... 49 48 47 48 49 4.6 47 47 44 4.5 44 4.2 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years , 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population ' 14,511] 14,934] 15,143 | 15,126) 15,139] 15,318) 15,261 | 15,271] 15,309} 15,300} 15,336 | 15,359 
Civilian labor force............. dheceour dea (ksh 7,806 7,931 7,866 7,925 7,956 8,065 8,078 7,977 7,984 7,826 7,901 
Participation rate......... 53.5 52.3 52.4 52.0 52.3 51.9 52.8 52.9 52.1 52.2 51.0 51.4 
Employed.........sssssseses 6,419 6,500 6,637 6,542 6,617 6,601 6,657 6,750 6,748 6,740 6,512 6,608 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio“ 44.2 43.5 43.8 43.3 43.7 43.1 43.6 44.2 44.1 44.1 42.5 43.0 
Agriculture 275 261 250 213 298 307 240 285 290 266 234 229 
Nonagricultural 
industries... 6,144 6,239 6,387 6,329 6,319 6,294 6,417 6,465 6,458 6,474 6,279 6,379 
Unemployed.... | 1,846 1,306 1,294 1,324 1,308 1,354 1,408 1,328 1,229 1,244 1,314 1,293 
Unemployment rate... 17.3 16.7 16.3 16.8 16.5 17.0 17.5 16.4 15.4 15.6 16.8 16.4 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional - 
POPUTALION ......seseeseeeeeeeeees 166,914 | 168,317 | 168,788 | 168,924 | 169,044 | 169,436 | 169,492 | 169,569 | 169,675 | 169,782 | 169,897 | 170,010 
Civilian labor force............. J 111,950 | 113,108 | 113,625 | 113,816 | 113,991 | 114,377 | 114,333 | 114,736 | 114,618 | 114,630 | 114,691 | 114,627 
Participation rate. ‘ 67.1 67.2 67.3 67.4 67.4 67.5 67.5 67.7 67.6 67.5 67.5 67.4 
Employed: ,<. 2ecescccuece! 106,490 | 107,808 | 108,527 | 108,570 | 108,734 | 109,151 | 109,197 | 109,630 | 109,831 | 110,052 | 109,821 | 109,853 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio“............. 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.3 64.3 64.4 64.4 64.7 64.7 64.8 64.6 64.6 
Unemployed... 5,459 5,300 5,098 5,246 5,257 5,226 5,136 5,106 4,786 4,578 4,870 4,774 
Unemployment rate.... 49 47 4.5 46 4.6 4.6 4.5 45 4.2 4.0 4.2 4.2 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 23,604 | 23,728) 23,762| 23,794] 23,847| 23,872| 23,895) 23,923| 23,950| 23,978| 24,006 
Civilian labor force.. 14,817 | 15,134] 15,276] 15,290| 15,306} 15,372| 15,408] 15,439| 15,365) 15,434] 15,398} 15,510 
Participation rate......... 63.7 64.1 64.4 64.3 64.3 64.5 64.5 64.6 64.2 64.4 64.2 64.6 
Employed..........:sssssseees 13,279 | 13,542/ 13,647] 13,673| 13,693] 13,709| 13,672] 13,784| 13,863] 13,837] 13,793| 14,055 
Employment-pop- ; 
ulation ratio“. 57.1 57.4 57.5 57.5 57.5 57.5 57.3 57.7 57.9 57.8 57.5 58.5 
Unemployed.......... «| 1,538 1,592 1,629 1,617 1,613 1,663 1,736 1,655 1,503 1,597 1,605 1,455 
Unemployment rate.... 10.4 10.5 10.7 10.6 10.5 10.8 11.3 10.7 9.8 10.3 ia 10.4 9.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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June | July | Aug. [ Sept. Oct. 


203,364 
136,480 

67.1 
129,804 


203,570 
136,467 

67.0 
129,715 


90,068 
69,171 

76.8 
66,325 


170,290 
114,694 

67.4 
109,770 


64.5 
4,924 
43 


4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual avera x 1996 1997 
_ Employment status §+—— = ue T 
1995 1996 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. 
Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ woasacemneteehac dane ass 18,629 | 19,213) 19,398) 19,454) 19,505} 20,013} 20,067] 20,119 | 20,180] 20,236 | 20,293] 20,351] 20,407] 20,464] 20,519 


Civilian labor force.. 
Participation rate 


12,267 | 12,774) 12,989} 13,182] 13,150) 13,795] 13,640) 13,662 | 13,572 | 13,746 | 13,807 | 13,866 | 13,910] 13,827] 13,911 
65.8 66.5 67.0 67.8 67.4 68.9 68.0 67.9 67.3 67.9 68.0 68.1 68.2 67.6 67.8 


Employed... 11,127 | 11,642 | 11,928 | 12,094] 12,141] 12,653] 12,538) 12,493] 12,470] 12,730] 12,756) 12,768] 12,911] 12,780| 12,799 
Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio“............. 59.7 60.6 61.5 62.2 62.2 63.2 62.5 62.1 61.8 62.9 62.9 62.7 63.3 62.5 62.4 

Unemployed.............+0++4 1,140 1,132 1,061 1,088 1,009 1,142 1,102 1,169 1,102 1,016 1,051 1,098 999 1,047 1,112 


Unemployment rate.... 9.3 8.6 8.1 7.2 8.0 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 
NoTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 
Annual average 1996 1997 
Selected categories |—— 
1995 1996 Oct. Nov, Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. 
Characteristic 


Employed, 16 years and over..| 124,900 | 126,708 | 127,617 | 127,644 | 127,855 | 128,580 | 128,430 | 129,175 | 129,384 | 129,639 | 129,364 | 129,708 | 129,804 | 129,715 | 129,894 

--| 67,377 | 68,207 | 68,647] 68,589] 68,707) 69,164] 69,232] 69,478 | 69,627 | 69,929] 69,567] 69,749} 69,791] 69,639| 69,790 
57,523 | 58,501} 58,970] 59,055} 59,148) 59,416 | 59,197} 59,697 | 59,756} 59,710) 59,796 | 59,958} 60,013 | 60,076) 60,104 
42,048} 42,417 | 42,617} 42,631 | 42,607) 42,909] 42,513 | 42,509 | 42,329} 42,273 | 42,448] 42,589] 42,697 | 42,527 | 42,817 


32,063 | 32,406} 32,537 | 32,509} 32,631 | 32,826| 32,578) 32,699 | 32,473} 32,445) 32,519] 32,866/ 32,933 32,843) 33,021 


7,164 7,363 7,392 7,444 7,500 7,501 7,556 7,720 7,838 7,858 7,847 7,901 7,941 7,891 7,866 


Class of worker 
Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers..... 1,814 1,869 1,813 1,829 1,878 1,988 1,932 1,905 1,989 1,941 1,929 1,913 1,841 1,898 1,787 
Self-employed workers........ 1,580 1,518 1,560 1,464 1,475 1,448 1,353 1,414 1,424 1,444 1,404 1,492 1,487 1,527 1,463 
Unpaid family workers... 45 56 71 68 66 62 15 59 70 50 40 53 $1 40 60 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers... 112,448 | 114,171 | 115,018 | 115,133 | 115,212 | 115,560 | 115,987 | 116,533 | 116,608 | 116,969 | 116,653 | 117,104 | 117,323 | 117,286 | 117,623 


Government... «| 18,362 18,217 18,132 18,270 18,266 18,385 18,144 17,994 18,036 17,807 18,099 18,338 18,254 18,033 18,029 
Private industries. 94,086 95,954 | 96,886 | 96,863) 96,946| 97,176] 97,843} 98,539] 98,572] 99,162 | 98,554] 98,766/| 99,069] 99,253] 99,594 
Private households........ 963 928 992 956 934 1,002 882 869 922 967 870 910 946 864 865 
Onion See es 93,123 95,025 | 95,894} 95,907) 96,012) 96,174} 96,962] 97,671 97,650 | 98,195 | 97,684} 97,856} 98,122 | 98,389 | 98,729 
Self-employed workers....... 8,902 8,971 8,967 9,023 9,109 9,445 9,124 9,292 9,159 9,106 9,126 8,887 8,923 8,926 8,904 
Unpaid family aon | 110 122 137 140 149 162 136 108 130 148 128 131 129 81 89 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOBSONS 5 520 cccwitscscsceneseoned 4,473 4,315 4,286 3,983 4,338 4,426 4,262 4,153 4,402 4,019 4,025 4,017 3,992 3,916 3,898 | 
Slack work or business 
CONGIUONS Fa cehscnawscsnsan-nd 2,471 2,388 2,258 2,107 2,353 2,423 2,378 2,344 2,491 2,300 2,375 2,211 2,122 2,159 2,196 
Could only find part-time 
WONG Boast RAE A veces au 1,702 1,605 1,683 1,559 1,653 1,552 1,550 1,518 1,629 1,391 1,347 1,522 1,519 1,476 1,399 
Part time for noneconomic 
FOBSONS:zrecevixesesstereesvesed) (17,704 17,770 17,754 | 17,957 17,868 18,340 18,070 18,120 18,176 18,336 18,322 18,015 18,093 17,690 18,131 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOASONS | Hiccdewscase-socavereed 4,279 4,123 4,118 3,815 4,162 4,163 4,098 3,937 4,235 3,806 3,782 3,872 3,854 3,728 3,726 
Slack work or business 
CONGIHONS ascetic sisaasaccess| 2,346 2,263 2,147 2,001 2,214 2,310 2,277 2,210 2,374 2,159 2,220 2,102 2,037 2,040 2,095 
Could only find part-time 
WON: trans saexs canteape casks 1,663 1,576 1,647 1,543 1,622 1,512 1,523 1,475 1,603 1,347 1,298 1,509 1,485 1,435 1,364 


17,780 


17,663 |__17,418 17,180 | _ 17,549 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Unemployment rates] - 
Annual average 1996 | 1997 


Selected categories 


1995 
Characteristic 
Total, all workers 5.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. 17.3 
Men, 20 years and over....... 4.8 
Women, 20 years and OVEL.......::0:0004 4.9 
White, total 49 47 45 4.6 4.6 4.6 45 4.5 4.2 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.3 41 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 
Men, 16 to 19 years..... 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 


Men, 20 years and ovet..... 4.3 41 3.8 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.8 3.6 3.2 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.6 
Women, 20 years and over... 43 41 4.0 4.2 43 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.7 3.7 3.4 
Black; total iiveecescstuneansesscnsxseprecceaesnrennca 10.4 10:5'} 10:7) 10:6) 10:5:| 10.8") 11.3))' 10.7 9.8} 10.3] 10.4 9.4 9.3 9.6 9.5 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 
Men, 16 to 19 years..... 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 


Men, 20 years and over..... | 8.8 9.4 9.3 9.2 8.8 9.2 9.0 9.3 8.4 8.4 9.1 8.2 75 7.8 8.3 
Women, 20 years and OVET......::0+000 8.6 8.7 8.9 8.9 9.2 9.2 10.3 9.2 8.4 9.4 9.1 8.3 8.4 8.4 8.2 
Hispanic origin, total...........seseeseseeees 9.3 8.9 8.2 8.3 Tete 8.3 8.1 8.6 8.1 7.4 7:69)" 7.9 rae 7.6 8.0 
Married men, spouse present............. 3.3 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 Bu 2.6 cay 2.6 2.6 2.7 2.6 
Married women, spouse present 3.9 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.4 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.1 2.8 
Women who maintain families. 8.0 8.2 8.5 8.8 8.4 9.1 9.0 9.1 7.5 7.6 8.0 7.4 8.1 7.7 Cake 
Full-time workers....... 5.5 5.3 5.1 5.3 5.2 5.2 5.1 5.1 48 47 49 47 47 4.8 46 
Part-time workers. 6.0 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.8 5.7 6.0 5.7 5.7 5.2 5.3 5.4 5.6 5.5 §.2 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WOMENS! ccsnescestecacrcvasanen tere serccestonranoespaen 5.8 5.5 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.2 5.0 5.0 5.0 49 5.0 5.1 48 
Mining 5.2 5.1 5.8 49 7.6 6.0 4.2 4.0 2.0 3.0 2.3 3.8 §.3 2.9 6.0 
Construction. 11.5 10.1 96} 10.3 9.4) 10.1 9.0 9.6 8.7 8.4 8.5 8.7 9.3 8.6 8.7 
Manufacturing.. 49 4.8 47 47 48 46 45 43 4.4 4.2 41 4.3 41 4.2 3.7 
Durable goods.. 44 45 44 45 47 44 4.0 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.6 3.3 3.0 
Nondurable goods... LeFr/ oie fest 5.1 5.0 4.8 5.3 5.2 5.8 §.3 5.0 5.5 49 5.5 47 
Transportation and public utilities. 4.5 41 44 3.5 4.0 41 4.3 41 2.8 3.6 2.9 3.4 3.9 3.9 3.2 
Wholesale and retail trade........ 4 6.5 6.4 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.5 6.0 6.2 6.3 6.2 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
WwW 1996 


eeks of Annual average 
unemployment 1995 1996 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
Hee 


Less than 5 We@KS.........:cccsssssseeees 2,700 2,633 | 2,556] 2,819] 2,671| 2,801] 2,591} 2,650) 2,354 
5 to 14 weeks...... 2,342 2,287 | 2,265] 2,252) 2,357| 2,223] 2,382) 2,380] 2,156} 2,022] 2,211 
15 weeks and over. 2,363 2,316 | 2,294] 2,184) 2,179) 2,155] 2,163] 2,064) 2,092] 2,071| 2,063 
15 to 26 weeks... ed 1,085 1,053 | 1,062} 1,018 976 943} 1,025) 1,001 1,058 | 1,078} 1,045 
27 WEEKS AN OVES.......2c.eceeeseeeseed 1,278 1,262 | 1,232] 1,166) 1,203] 1,212} 1,138] 1,063} 1,034 993 | 1,018 


Mean duration, in weeks..............4 16.6 16.7 16.7 16.0 15.8 16.0 16.0 15.3 15.2 16.1 15.1 
Median duration, in weeks 8.3 8.3 Ta 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 

: Reason for | Annual average | 1996 / 1997 

‘| unemployment | 1995 | 1996 Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. . | May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
} 
) 


| 
| 
3.476| 3,370 | 3,171| 3,261| 3,221 ) : 
1,030} 1,021} 957; 994) 987| 953} 944] 1,021} 976] 9871| 925| 877| 865| 9878| 987 
2,446) 2,349| 2.214) 2,267| 2,234 2,203) 2,218| 2,167| 2,003| 2,031| 2,220| 2,026| 2,199| 2,140] 1,920 
824 74| 797| 825| 845| 9890| 787| 784| 754| 801| 829] 922| 915| 868| 723 
2,525| 2,512} 2,489) 2523| 2,556) 2505| 2.648/ 2535| 2,420| 2,306/ 2959] 2,244] 2,144| 2,259] 2,245 
579| 580| 577| 586| 626; 600| 647/ 647| 577| 574] 481| 553| 54a| 561| 553 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


| 9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 

Sevendege Annual average 1996 Re _ 1997 

1995 1996 Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 

. 5.6 5.4 5.2 5.3 53 5.4 5.3 5.2 49 48 5.0 48 49 49 47 
12.1 12.0 117 11.9 11.9 12.2 12.0 11.8 11.4] 10.9 115 10.9 11.3 11.3 W4 
17.3 16.7 16.3 16.8 16.5 17.0 17.5 164] 154] 15.6 16.8 16.4| 164] 167 15.3 
20.2 18.9 18.0 17.0 19.3 17.7 19.7 19.4} 18.5 184| 17.3 17.5 17.7 19.5 17.3 

| 15.3 15.2 15.3 17.0 14.7 16.6 15.2 14.6 13.3 13.7 16.3 15.8 15.6 14.6 144 

| 9.1 9.3 8.9 9.0 9.1 9.4 8.7 9.0 9.0 8.2 8.4 77 8.3 84 8.6 

| 4.3 4.2 4.0 441 44 4.0 44 4.0 3.7 37 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.6 

| 45 43 4.2 42 42 42 42 41 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.7 

| 37 3.4 3.2 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.3 3.0 2.9 3.4 3.0 3.0 3.4 2.8 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Sept. | Aug. ept. Sept. | Aug. ept. 
State p State 7P 
1996 | 1997 1997" || 1996 | 1997 | 199 
Alabama.... 49 4.8 4.9|| Missouri... 4.6 3.6 4.0 
Alaska... 7.8 7.6 7.5|| Montana 5.1 5.1 49 
Arizona... | 5.8 4.4 4.2|| Nebraska.. 4 2.9 2.5 2.6 
Arkansas. 5.6 5.3 G2) NOVA A icsntscttaneascacuasnccceanemesnnrsintaetearores | 5.7 44 44 
California. 7A 6.2 6.3|] New Hampshire. 43 27 2.8 
Colorado... 4.2 3.2 3.4]| NOW Jersey........cceressseccsssssssssesesssesesserneese 6.2 §.2 5.4 
Connecticut... 5.7 46 4.6|| New Mexico.. 8.2 ~~ 6.1 6.1 
Delaware....... 5.4 4.2 3.7 6.1 6.4 6.4 
District of Columbia.. concecenced 8.5 8.0 8.1 4.2 3.8 3.7 
| tes to ere eoseceseneebascecosebeebe orton Derberceecer cere} 5.0 4.7 47 3.1 2.4 2.1 
47 4.4 49 4.3 44 
6.4 6.1 4.0 3.9 3.8 
ri 5:2 6.0 5.5 5.4 
5.3 45 5.1 5.3 5.3 
4.0 3.5 49 49 49 
3.8 2.7 2.7|| South Carolina... 6.2 47 46 
4.6 3.7 3.8]! South Dakota... 3.2 27 2.6 
Kentucky... 5.6 5.3 5.2|| Tennessee... 5.0 5.1 5.4 
Louisiana... 6.8 6.0 5.7 5.5 5.4 5.3 
5.0 47 4.7 3.5 3.1 2:8 
4.8 45 47 4.6 3.8 3.7 
41 4.3 4.0}| Virginia... 4.4 4.2 4.0 
Michigan....... 4.8 3.7 4.0|| Washington.. 6.5 5.0 §.2 
Minnesota. 41 3.2 3.2|| West Virginia... T 6.7 6.3 
Mississippi... 5.9 §.5 5.9|| Wisconsin. 3.4 3.6 3.7 
Wyoming. 5.0 4.6 42 
° = preliminary 
11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 
= Sept. Aug. Sept. Su Sept. Aug. Sept. 
sean) 1996 | 1997 | 1997° . 1996 | 1997 | 1997° 
1,829.8 1,846.4 1,844.7 2,558.5 2,610.5 2,613.9 
262.8 266.7 266.6 357.4 364.4 363.2 
1,922.6 1,982.2 1,993.4 835.3 847.4 854.4 
1,087.7 1,096.0 1,099.2 856.9 896.9 903.9 
California...... 12,840.1 13,150.2 13,202.0 563.3 576.2 572.6 
Colorado. 1,911.5 1,938.9 1,948.1 || New Jersey. 3,658.6 3,697.7 3,717.8 
Connecticut.. 1,590.9 1,620.5 1,622.6 || New Mexico.. 695.0 707.1 708.7 
Delaware...... 378.6 389.5 392.3 || New York... 7,939.9 8,018.1 8,041.4 
District of Columbia. 620.7 614.1 612.4.|| North Carolina... 3,571.2 3,631.4 3,647.0 
6,228.7 6,414.9 6,457.8 || North Dakota 310.4 318.4 318.8 
3,527.7 3,622.8 3,644.5 5,360.1 5,360.9 
528.4 529.0 530.6 1,402.1 1,401.4 
494.1 502.1 498.7 1,527.3 1,531.3 
5,700.5 5,753.4 5,764.5 5,414.6 5,450.2 
2,828.6 2,850.6 2,843.3 445.9 448.3 
1,375.6 1,403.0 1,403.2 || South Carolina..........cceseseeeeee 1,681.9 1,708.3 1,711.4 
1,230.1 1,263.7 1,267.1 || South Dakota.........sscsceceseseeeseee 350.0 353.2 354.5 
1,674.0 1,706.4 1,716.5 || TENNESSEE..........scrscersecresssseo eves 2,543.4 2,550.5 2,561.5 
1,819.4 1,837.0 1,841.2 8,280.4 8,486.1 8,514.3 
542.1 551.2 553.5 962.7 997.6 1,003.2 
Maryland...... 2,246.7 2,255.2 || Vermont.... 274.6 278.2 278.6 
Massachusetts. 3,117.6 3,128.0 || Virginia...... 3,144.9 3,219.5 3,226.8 
Michigan...... 4,402.0 4,417.2 || Washington... 2,423.7 2,512.9 2,518.7 
Minnesota.... 2,489.4 2,493.8 || West Virginia 699.2 711.2 712.3 
DUSSESSIODD sec cecnnsscsasccstorcstcasnees 1,104.6 1,103.0 |) Wisconsin. 2,615.1 2,651.6 2,658.3 
Wyoming... 222.1 221.2 222.2 


P = preliminary 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1996 1997 


Oct. | Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June | July Aug. | Sept.” | Oct.? 


117,191 | 119,523 | 120,248 | 120,450 | 120,659 | 120,909 | 121,162 | 121,344 | 121,671 | 121,834 | 122,056 | 122,440 | 122,492 | 122,761 | 123,045 
PRIVATE SECTOR... 97,885 | 100,076 | 100,759 | 100,956 | 101,145 | 101,380 | 101,615 | 101,799 | 102,092 | 102,269 | 102,417 | 102,721 | 102,688 | 103,018 | 103,300 
GOODS-PRODUCING... 24,431 | 24,479] 24,508 | 24,540| 24,581 | 24,653| 24,670) 24,667] 24,702) 24,714] 24,713] 24,765| 24,756] 24,827 
Mining’............ 574 570 571 571 574 574 572 573 576 574 574 573 576 §73 
Metal mining.... 54 54 54 54 55 54 54 54 54 54 54 54 54 53 
-Oil and gas extraction.... 320 317 315 316 316 317 319 317 319 321 320 321 321 323 322 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
105 106 108 109 109 108 108 108 107 108 108 108 107 108 107 


i (5,160 5,400 5,467 5,495 §,521 5,542 5,604 5,609 5,599 5,628 §,622 5,625 5,637 5,637 5,657 
General building contractors.....|| 1,207 1,254 1,265 1,272 1,281 1,287 1,298 1,298 1,297 1,300 1,302 1,308 1,306 1,304 1,316 
Heavy construction, except 


Ee pre MAREE A eS eo ore 752 770 771 773 772 774 791 777 767 777 766 761 764 764 758 
Special trades contractors......... 3,201 3,377 3,431 3,450 3,468 3,481 3,515 3,534 3,535 3,551 3,554 3,556 3,567 3,569 3,583 
Manufacturing 18,524 | 18,457] 18,442 | 18,442 | 18,448 | 18,465} 18,475| 18,489] 18,495| 18,498] 18,518] 18,514] 18,555] 18,543] 18,597 


Production workers. 12,826 | 12,749} 12,731 12,737 | 12,743 | 12,758) 12,762 | 12,771 12,774 | 12,790] 12,791 12,792 | 12,815 | 12,811 12,868 


10,766 | 10,780} 10,791] 10,803} 10,821] 10,836 | 10,848| 10,856} 10,864) 10,891] 10,910] 10,957] 10,944] 10,990 


Production workers. 7,317 7,370 7,379 7,390 7,398 7,417 7,427 7,437 7,440 7,454 7,466 7,482 7,525 7,512 7,556 
Lumber and wood products..... 769 780 785 787 788 789 793 797 799 800 797 796 798 798 798 
Furniture and fixtures..............4 510 504 503 504 505 506 507 507 506 508 508 510 506 508 511 
Stone, clay, and glass 

PH OGU CUB asi Sais ace Fecreccascel 540 541 542 541 543 543 543 542 541 540 538 541 541 541 542 
Primary metal industries.......... 712 711 707 708 707 708 708 709 710 708 709 708 711 712 713 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,437 1,448 1,455 1,457 1,458 1,460 1,462 1,463 1,468 1,468 1,470 1,468 1,475 1,477 1,481 
Industrial machinery and 

EQUIPMENT...........cscsceseeeeneeeees 2,067 2,112 2,115 2H 2,119 2,126 2,132 2,136 2,142 2,146 2,152 2,155 2,165 2,164 2,177 

Computer and office 

OQUIPMENE. 252.2 ici ecenviesnced 352 363 364 365 366 367 370 372 375 378 379 381 385 384 385 
Electronic and other electrical 

EQUIPMENT... .seseeeeeeeneeeees 1,625 1,651 1,650 1,649 1,647 1,645 1,645 1,645 1,643 1,644 1,651 1,658 1,661 1,663 1,669 

Electronic components and 

ACCESSOMICS.........--seeeeeerereeee} 581 610 609 609 609 610 612 614 618 622 628 632 637 640 645 
Transportation equipment........ 1,790 1,781 1,783 1,790 1,793 1,802 1,804 1,810 1,804 1,809 1,824 1,826 1,855 1,839 1,855 

Motor vehicles and 

equipment. 971 963 959 960 961 966 964 969 957 960 967 965 985 972 978 

Aircraft and parts... 451 460 470 475 479 483 487 491 495 498 505 510 514 515 518 
Instruments and related 

Producten cafes kevediecedenend 843 854 855 854 856 854 854 853 855 854 856 859 858 858 861 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 

WAGUBNOS. ois. ndtdendsooravessncost 390 387 385 386 387 388 388 386 388 387 386 389 387 384 383 

Nondurable goods 7,841 7,691 7,662 7,651 7,645 7,644 7,639 7,641 7,639 7,634 7,627 7,604 7,598 7,599 7,607 

Production workers.............. 5,508 5,379 §,352 5,347 5,345 5,341 5,335 5,334 5,334 5,336 §,325 5,310 5,290 5,299 §,312 
Food and kindred products...... 1,692 1,693 1,684 1,688 1,689 1,695 1,694 1,698 1,699 1,693 1,692 1,684 1,679 1,683 1,689 
Tobacco products....... a 42 41} 42 42 42 41 42 42 41 4 41 41 40 40 41 
Textile mill products... 663 624 620 616 615 615 612 612 609 609 607 608 604 605 606 
Apparel and other textile 

POG CHS 5 os core eireeeksvncaensnsss 936 864 849 844 840 835 831 827 822 818 816 810 810 803 802 
Paper and allied products........ 693 681 679 679 678 678 678 677 677 677 675 675 675 675 674 
Printing and publishing............ 1,546 1,538 1,539 1,535 1,534 1,534 1,534 1,535 1,541 1,546 1,550 1,549 1,547 1,548 1,551 
Chemicals and allied products. 1,038 1,032 1,029 1,028 1,028 1,028 1,028 1,028 1,029 1,030 1,027 1,023 1,024 1,025 1,025 
Petroleum and coal age 145 142 141 141 140 139 139 140 140 139 138 138 138 138 137 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

plastics products..............--+-4 980 981 985 985 985 985 987 988 988 988 989 986 991 993 993 
Leather and leather products..! 106 96 94 93 94 94 94 94 93 93 92 90 90 89 89 

SERVICE-PRODUCING............+.-. 92,925 | 95,092 | 95,769| 95,942 | 96,119] 96,328|) 96,509] 96,674/ 97,004| 97,132) 97,342) 97,727 | 97,727 | 98,005) 98,218 


Transportation and public 


6,132 6,261 6,293 6,303 6,288 6,351 6,376 6,405 6,421 6,431 6,434 6,443 6,289 6,459 6,488 


Transportation... 3,904 4,038 4,072 4,078 4,065 4,121 4,142 4,164 4,179 4,187 4,193 4,202 4,049 4,220 4,241 
Railroad transportation... 238 231 230 229 228 228 227 226 225 226 230 229 225 226 227 
Local and interurban 

passenger transit............... 419 439 445 447 449 452 453 455 460 458 457 461 464 461 462 
Trucking and warehousing 1,587 1,641 1,648 1,649 1,642 1,656 1,664 1,671 1,676 1,687 1,686 1,692 1,703 1,708 1,712 
Water transportation... - 175 173 173 173 173 175 175 175 177 176 178 176 179 176 181 
Transportation by air.. | 1,068 1,122 1,140 1,142 1,133 1,168 1,178 1,191 1,192 1,192 1,192 1,193 1,025 1,196 1,205 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 15 15 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 

Transportation services.......... 401 417 422 424 426 428 431 432 435 434 436 437 439 439 440 


2,229 2,223 2,221 2,225 2,223 2,230 2,234 2,241 2,242 2,244 2,241 2,241 2,240 2,239 2,247 
Communications. 1,318 1,338 1,343 1,347 1,347 1,354 1,358 1,364 1,369 1,372 1,372 1,372 1,376 1,375 1,385 


Electric, gas, and sanitary 


878 878 876 876 876 877 873 872 869 869 864 864 862 
6,538 6,549 6,559 6,570 6,593 6,611 6,622 6,630 6,634 6,664 6,675 6,688 6,710 
sae 21,791 | 21,847] 21,912 | 21,917] 21,922 | 21,945) 22,029] 22,026] 22,079} 22,159 | 22,189) 22,208} 22,245 


905 909 914 914 918 922 931 932 928 930 929 926 922 
2,756 2,761 2,769 2,757 2,752 2,783 2,799 2,787 2,798 2,803 2,822 2,819 2,822 
2,416 2,418 2,425 2,420} 2,416 2,452 2,446 2,452 2,450 2,458 2,470 2,470 2,477 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Annual average 1996 
Industry + ia 
| 1995 1996 Oct. Nov. 
FO0d StOreSii.2 cisco 3,366 3,435 3,458 3,467 
Automotive dealers and 
Service StatiONnS.........cceeeee 2,190 2,270 2,295 2,300 
New and used car dealers....... 996 1,032 1,043 1,045 


Apparel and accessory stores... 1,125 1,101 1,107 1,107 
Furniture and home furnishings 


SHORES sais sic ssexttnscganaranntexconcsnal 946 985 1,003 1,010 1,021 1,020 1,022 1,025 1,026 1,032 | 14,034 1,042 1,044 1,051 1,05 
Eating and drinking places........ 7,354 7,499 7,516 7,530 7,551 7,552 7,556 7,525 7,571 7,572 7,595 7,639 7,618 7,624 7,62 
Miscellaneous retail 

establishments..............-.-+-4 2,658 2,717 2,751 2,763 2,779 2,786 2,783 2,793 2,798 2,806 2,825 2,829 2,844 2,854 2,86 

Finance, insurance, and 
real estate.. 6,806 6,899 6,941 6,949 6,962 6,971 6,980 6,992 7,019 7,029 7,034 7,058 7,068 7,079 7,10 


Finance........ 
Depository institutions... 
Commercial banks. 


Savings institutions. : 276 263 259 257 256 255 255 254 253 253 254 253 252 251 25 
Nondepository institutions....... 463 516 528 530 532 533 530 534 539 542 543 545 549 554 55 
Security and commodity 

DrOK@MS ines. arene tepbnccessccnraer 525 551 562 564 568 §72 576 579 583 586 586 592 595 600 60 
Holding and other investment ’ 

OMIGES:i-aivsmepsenscaecneenesenesae 217 210 212 211 213 214 215 216 218 218 221 220 222 224 22 

Insurance. ool i2225 2,217 2,219 2,220 2,221 2,218 2,219 2,217 2,221 2,222 2,226 2,230 2,232 2,232 2,23 


Insurance carriers... 
Insurance agents, brokers, 
and service..... 
Real estate... 


Agricultural Services............20004 582 625 635 639 638 647 649 648 664 669 668 673 675 681 68 
Hotels and other lodging places 1,668 1,716 1,726 1,731 1,738 1,743 1,746 1,746 1,756 1,752 1,744 1,747 1,747 1,750 1,76 
Personal S€rviC@S.........::1ceeseeee 1,163 1,184 1,193 1,194 1,194 1,195 1,197 1,196 1,193 1,189 1,182 1,182 1,185 1,189 1,19 
Business services... 6,812 7,254 7,379 7,398 7,437 7,476 7,521 VESTA 7,594 7,618 7,645 7,682 7,657 7,711 7,73 
Services to buildings.... . 882 897 899 896 895 893 897 896 902 903 903 901 894 904 90 
Personnel supply services....... 2,476 2,646 2,711 2,706 2,721 2,743 2,758 2,787 2,752 2,744 2,748 2,767 2,732 2,741 2,75 
Help supply services.............4 2,189 2,341 2,398 2,391 2,406 2,427 2,432 2,457 2,419 2,409 2,407 2,425 2,395 2,407 2,40 
Computer and data 
processing ServiceS........-...-+- 1,090 1,208 1,236 1,246 1,256 1,268 1,278 1,291 1,306 1,322 1,337 1,347 1,360 1,373 1,38 
Auto repair services 
AN Parking.........-scceeeseeeeceeeeed 1,020 1,084 1,104 1,107 1,112 1,117 1,123 1,126 1,132 1,136 1,131 1,137 1,139 1,144 7,15 
Miscellaneous repair services... 359 375 376 380 380 380 379 380 382 384 386 387 388 389 38 


Motion pictures... 
Amusement and recreation > 
SOMVICGS hain cations cpa 1,417 1,466 1,478 1,481 1,483 1,490 1,495 1,494 1,503 1,542 1,561 1,576 1,563 1,572 1,55 


Health Services..............:.cesee 9,230 9,469 9,532 9,552 9,567 9,586 9,600 9,612 9,644 9,673 9,673 9,697 9,712 9,731 9,75 
Offices and clinics of medical 


Nursing and personal care 


facilities... 1,691 1,732 1,742 1,745 1,747 1,750 1,751 1,753 1,760 1,764 1,761 1,762 1,765 1,763 1,76 
Hospitals... 3,772 3,814 3,829 3,834 3,839 3,841 3,846 3,852 3,857 3,864 3,869 3,877 3,884 3,891 3,90 
Home health care services...... 629 665 670 674 673 677 676 678 684 682 682 685 685 686 68 


Legal services. 
Educational services... 
Social services. 


Child day care services. 5 563 569 576 576 575 578 579 580 581 587 590 594 600 593 5$ 
Residential Care.............::ses04 643 672 679 681 683 684 686 690 694 695 698 702 703 708 71 
Museums and botanical and 
zoological gardens...........-..++4 80 85 86 86 87 87 87 87 87 88 88 88 88 88 & 
Membership organizations........ 2,146 2,185 2,189 2,190 2,191 2,192 2,192 2,193 2,199 2,201 2,202 2,209 2,206 2,204 2,20 
Engineering and management 
SOT VWEOS rs nedenctexios eatncarsnecteases 2,731 2,846 2,882 2,894 2,906 2,916 2,927 2,934 2,965 2,971 2,988 3,010 3,027 3,036 3,08 
Engineering and architectural 
SOIVICES 5 cctrccaonnc cussed -sensencaey 815 839 848 852 854 857 862 866 869 869 877 878 881 883 8¢ 
Management and public 
(QIRUONS Soccer ccvetonteccssccnaeeeres 805 873 892 904 911 913 919 923 936 941 950 959 968 965 97 


19,447 | 19,489} 19,494) 19,514| 19,529] 19,547|) 19,545] 19,579} 19,565] 19,639| 19,719| 19,804] 19,743| 19,74 


5,4 
" Includes other industries not shown separately. 
P = preliminary 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 

Annual average 1996 1997 

Industry al 7 alee 

1995 1996 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. Sept’| Oct.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR.........:.0-seceeeseeeeeees 34.5 34.4) 344) 345] 347] 344] 348] 348] 345| 345] 346] 344] 346] 345] 345 
GOODS-PRODUCING............sscccseeeeeeed 41.0 41.1] 41.1) 41.1] 41.3] 41.1] 41.2] 41.4] 41.4] 41.4] 41.1] 41.2] 41.1] 41.2] 41.3 
NING Bi etecsessessscesyctccitaitettecessccctcesssd 44,7 45.3| 454| 45.3] 45.7| 447| 458| 459] 453] 46.0| 45.4] 45.4| 45.5] 449] 449 
MANUFACTURING 41.6 41.6] 41.7) 41.7] 42.0} 41.8] 41.9] 421] 421] 42.0] 41.8] 41.8] 418] 41.8] 42.0 


Overtime hours. 


Durable goods. 
Overtime hours... 
Lumber and wood products. 
Furniture and fixtures........... 
Stone, clay, and glass products.. 


Primary metal industries...........ce04 44.0 44.2| 444/ 443) 446) 444/ 446| 448); 45.1 448| 44.7) 444] 450] 449) 4541 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PI OGUGIS 5 5c nenscsssanzcvasevsavercrcasertyes Neen 44.4 445) 446] 446) 446) 447/ 446) 448) 45.2] 447] 445] 443] 45.2] 449) 45.5 
Fabricated metal products................ 42.4 42.4 42.3 42.3 42.4 42.4 42.5 42.6 42.9 42.6 42.4 42.4 42.3 42.3 42.4 
Industrial machinery and equipment.... 43.4 43.1 43.0 43.1 48.3) 43.2) 434] 435) 43.9! 436) 433) 43.4) 434/ 436] 43.5 
Electronic and other electrical | 
MCHAMD RIAN Cosas cv ns vosnse ashes snannaxcnronuoasican 41.6 41.5 41.5 41.5 41.8 41.3 41.9 42.1 42.3 42.0 42.0 42.0 41.7 41.7 42.2 
Transportation equipment...........0s00 43.8 44.0} 440| 443) 446] 44.7| 446); 45.0 448| 445| 442] 43.7 44.3 43.7 44.4 
Motor vehicles and equipment........... 44.9 44.9| 448) 449] 452) 456) 453| 45.7] 453] 452) 448| 440] 447] 43.9] 45.1 
Instruments and related products......... 41.4 41.7] 41.8} 419] 42.0} 41.6] 42.1 42.0) 419] 41.9] 418) 41.7] 423) 420] 421 
Miscellaneous manufacturing..............-4 39.9 39.7} 39.8} 39.9) 404] 39.9 40.5 40.2) 40.5] 40.3 40.1 40.4} 402]; 403) 403 
Nondurable goods... 40.5 40.5| 40.6} 40.7) 409] 40.7) 408) 409] 409] 408) 406] 406] 40.7) 408] 409 
Overtime hours... 4.0 41 41 4.2 43 4.2 43 44 44 4.3 41 43 4.2 4.3 4.4 
Food and kindred products.. 41.1 41.0 41.1 41.1 41.3 41.2 41.3 41.3 41.1 41.4 40.9 411 41.0 41.0 41.3 


Textile mill products............. 
Apparel and other textile products.. 
Paper and allied products... 


Printing and publishing 38.2 38.2} 38.2) 382] 384] 383] 385] 386] 385] 383) 383] 384] 383] 387] 386 
Chemicals and allied products............. 43.2 43.2) 4.4 43} 435) 432] 433]; 43.3) 431 43.3] 431 43.0} 433] 43.3) 43.8 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics PrOducts..........ccscseeeseseeees 41.5 41.5 41.5 41.3 41.8 41.4 41.7 41.8 42.0 41.6 41.5 41.7 41.7 41.4 41.8 
Leather and leather products 38.0 38.1 38.6| 389]; 388) 38.4] 389|; 387] 385) 382] 38.1 38.4|} 38.0} 385) 37.6 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..............--ccsssseeeed 32.7 Bern) S2:61) 32:7) 33.0) || 32:7 |) 33.0") 33:0) |, 32:7 | $2.7 | 32.9)|- 82:77} 32.9'| 32:7" 32.7 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIEG.................ceesseseeeed 39.4 39.6} 39.6) 398] 39.9] 395] 39.7] 39.8] 39.3) 395] 39.6] 39.0) 40.1 39.1 39.3 
WHOLESALE TRADE................--0000002004 38.3 38.3} 38.2) 38.3) 385] 382) 386] 386] 384] 384] 385| 383] 384] 383] 384 
RETAIL TRADE............0-038 Sai anwivieesssusnss 28.8 28.8| 28.8] 289] 29.0; 288] 29.1 29.1 28.9; 289] 289) 288] 29.1 28.8} 28.9 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1996 1997 
1995 | 1996 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.?| Oct.” 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $ 11.43 | $ 11.81 | $11.91 | $11.98 | $12.03 | $12.05 | $12.10 | $12.14 | $12.14 | $12.19 | $12.23 | $12.24 | $12.31 | $12.35 | $12.41 


GoOOdS-Pproducing.............ssssceeeseeee 13.04 13.47 | 13.57] 13.62] 13.69] 13.73] 13.76) 13.79] 13.80] 13.85] 13.86] 13.86) 13.94] 13.98 | 14.07 
PLN AC Saree ceca ce deat gessieoas acsnnici gn faseonc a 15.30 15.61 | 15.67] 15.77| 15.88] 15.98] 15.96) 15.94] 15.96] 16.05] 16.12] 16.10} 16.07] 16.20} 16.30 
Construction 15.09 15.46 | 15.58] 15.58} 15.69] 15.73) 15.79] 15.80) 15.86} 15.91] 15.95] 15.96] 16.03) 16.10} 16.13 


Manufacturing.. 12.37 12.78 | 12.87] 12.93] 12.99} 13.02} 13.03] 13.07} 13.07] 13.11] 13.12] 13.11] 13.20] 13.22] 13.35 
Excluding overtime..... “| 11.74 12.12 | 12.21) 12.26] 12.29) 12.34] 12.35) 12.37] 12.38] 12.38) 12.42] 12.41) 12.50} 12.50) 12.61 
Service-producing................ naniaannaende 10.88 11.25] 11.35] 11.43] 11.47] 11.49] 11.54] 11.59] 11.58] 11.63) 11.69} 11.70) 11.77} 11.81) 11.85 
Transportation and public utilities....... 14.13 14.44/ 1443| 1453] 1456] 14.74] 14.64] 14.73| 14.76] 14.80] 14.85] 14.95] 15.01] 14.99] 14.99 
Wholesale trade.............csscsssescssesenend 12.43 12.87 | 12.93} 13.08] 13.17] 13.12] 13.23] 13.30] 13.27] 13.33] 13.42] 13.38) 13.54] 13.52] 13.53 
Reta trades nei ccccsseccesscaseanossenssavenes | 7.69 7.99 8.10 8.13 8.16 8.19 8.21 8.25 8.26 8.28 8.30 8.32 8.36 8.42 8.44 


Finance, insurance, and real estate... 12.32 12.79 | 12.86] 12.98} 13.00} 12.95] 13.08} 13.12] 13.00] 13.18] 13.29] 13.30] 13.49] 13.46] 13.59 
SOTA ES cers ese Ue anes c= saisatevncactaieenasxcs 11.39 11.79] 11.91] 11.99} 12.04} 12.05) 12.12] 12.16] 12.16] 12.20] 12.26) 12.26] 12.33] 12.36] 12.42 


nines cnaiaaaSeevbesasctuasaossstesabess covussond 7.39 7.43 7.54 7.53 7.56 


— Data not available. 
P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 
Annual average 1996 1997 


Industry ] 
1995 | 1996 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.?| Oct.? 
| 

PRIVATE SECTOR..........e:ccessseseseeseees $ 11.43 | $ 11.81 | $11.95 | $12.00 | $12.06 | $12.11 | $12.14 | $12.17 | $12.17 | $12.17 | $12.17 | $12.15 Haat $12.39 | $12.43 
MINING nc cry he Seer umeciscseel conceal 15.30] 15.61| 15.54] 15.67] 15.95] 16.18] 16.06] 15.98] 16.05| 15.98] 16.11| 16.03] 15.94] 16.23] 16.18 
CONSTRUCTION.......ccccscsssessceeee] 15.09] 15.46] 15.75] 15.62] 15.66] 15.73] 15.69| 15.67] 15.75] 15.83) 15.88] 16.00] 16.09| 16.27] 16.30 
MANUFACTURING.............c:0:0eseeeseeeeed 12.37| 12.78] 12.83] 12.93] 13.07] 13.04] 13.02] 13.08] 13.09] 13.09] 130] 13.11] 13.15] 13.24] 13.29 
Durable gOOdS..........s.sssecccsssesseesenses | 1294] 13.34] 13.42] 13.49] 13.64] 13.62] 13.58] 13.64] 13.64] 13.64] 13.66] 13.62] 13.71| 13.81] 13.89 
Lumber and wood products. 10.12] 10.44] 10.56] 10.57] 10.61] 10.58] 10.60} 10.60] 10.64] 10.71] 10.77] 10.82] 10.80] 10.87] 10.86 


Furniture and fixtures............ 9.82 10.15 | 10.28} 10.28} 10.43} 10.38} 10.34/ 10.43] 10.42} 10.47/| 10.51] 10.53] 10.59} 10.71] 10.69 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 12.41 12.82] 12.91] 12.96) 12.93] 12.99} 13.05] 13.03] 13.06] 13.12] 13.13] 13.20] 13.21] 13.28] 13.31 
Primary metal industries...........:000 14.62 14.97 | 15.09] 15.18) 15.15| 15.12) 15.09] 15.16) 15.15} 15.09} 15.16] 15.28] 15.17] 15.26] 15.33 

Blast furnaces and basic steel 


17.33 17.79 | 17.94] 18.05} 17.92] 17.71] 17.73] 17.86] 17.88| 17.84| 17.99] 18.09] 17.97] 18.28] 18.34 


Fabricated metal products... 12.13 12.52 | 12.55 | 12.62] 12.79] 12.75] 12.75} 12.78] 12.80] 12.78] 12.77] 12.69] 12.79] 12.86] 12.88 


Industrial machinery and equipment... 13.24 13.59 | 13.70] 13.80] 13.97] 13.91) 13.88] 13.93] 13.94] 13.92] 13.95] 14.01] 14.02] 14.15] 14.18 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment 
Transportation equipment... 
Motor vehicles and equipment... 
Instruments and related products 


11.69 12.18 | 12.33] 12.36] 12.54] 12.46) 12.42) 12.49] 12.55] 12.56] 12.59] 12.69] 12.75] 12.87] 12.91 
16.74 17.20 | 17.25| 17.35 | 17.57] 17.46} 17.40] 17.51] 17.48] 17.47] 17.45] 17.23] 17.47] 17.62] 17.93 
17.34 17.75 | 17.73| 17.85) 18.12) 18.02) 17.88) 18.01] 18.01} 17.97] 17.92; 17.54] 17.86] 18.07] 18.50 
12.71 13.14] 13.27] 13.34] 13.39] 13.38] 13.39] 13.47] 13.47] 13.52] 13.55] 13.54) 13.52] 13.67] 13.68 


Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 10.05 10.38 | 10.47| 10.59} 10.59] 10.59] 10.56} 10.56} 10.53] 10.52} 10.50; 1052] 10.57] 10.65] 10.63 
Nondurable goods...............ss.ceeeeeees 11.58 11.97) 12.00) 12.12) 12.24) 12.20) 12.19 | 12.25] 12.27 | 12.27 | 12.27| 12.37 | 12.33 | 12.40] 12.41 
Food and kindred products... 10.93 11.20) 11.16] 11.38] 11.46) 11.41] 11.32) 11.40] 11.45] 11.48} 11.45] 11.52] 11.51] 11.51] 11.47 
TObDACCO PFOGUCTS........cecrcesesseseeeeeeeee 19.41 19.34 | 17.73 | 18.60 | 18.67) 18.56] 18.52; 19.40} 20.32] 20.76| 21.10} 20.95} 19.78) 18.12] 17.74 
Textile mill ProdUCtS........csceseeseesreeees 9.41 9.69 9.73 9.77 9.92 9.93 9.89 9.92 9.94 9.94 9.97 | 10.01] 10.01] 10.09} 10.08 
Apparel and other textile products...... 7.64 7.96 8.03 8.01 8.15 8.12 8.19 8.24 8.21 8.23 8.25 8.20 8.23 8.34 8.36 
Paper and allied products.............0+0 14.23 14.67 | 14.74| 14.86] 1495) 14.84] 14.78) 1493] 15.00} 14.98| 14.99] 15.18] 15.13] 15.19] 15.21 
Printing and publishing..............:++0+« 4 12.33 12.65 | 12.81 | 12.83} 12.90} 12.86 | 12.90] 13.01] 12.99] 12.93} 12.90] 13.01} 13.07] 13.21] 13.19 
Chemicals and allied products. 15.62 16.17 | 16.28) 1638) 16.45) 16.37) 16.49] 16.42) 16.42| 16.47) 1654] 1659) 16.57] 16.62] 16.67 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 19.36 19.32 | 19.35 | 19.61] 20.26) 20.13) 20.42) 20.51| 19.97] 19.98} 19.94} 20.02) 19.99] 20.28] 20.30 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics PrOdUCts.........ceseseseeceeeeeee 10.91 11.24) 11.28) 11.33) 11.51) 11.49) 11.45] 11.50] 11.53] 11.50] 11.53] 11.57] 11.57] 11.64] 11.65 


Leather and leather products 8.17 8.56 8.71 8.73 8.83 8.83 8.91 8.86 8.87 8.89 8.91 8.75 8.87 9.07 9.09 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES. ...........scscscsceseseseee: 4 14.13 14.44) 14.49) 14.57] 1460] 14.71] 1466] 14.70] 14.77] 14.72] 14.78] 14.95] 15.00} 15.05] 15.03 
WHOLESALE TRADE...........0+s+ecessresseened 12.43 12.87 | 12.94) 13.06) 13.20) 13.18) 13.26) 13.28} 13.33 | 13.32] 13.36] 13.37] 13.47] 13.52] 13.54 
RETAIL TRADE ..............0ssssrsssensesssseenes 7.69 7.99 8.12 8.13 8.16 8.24 8.24 8.27 8.28 8.27 8.27 8.27 8.29 8.44 8.45 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 

AND REAL ESTATE................22ee0008 Ae taoe 12.79 | 12.87} 12.97] 13.02! 12.99] 13.15] 13.20) 13.09) 13.18) 13.23) 13.18] 13.35 | 13.44] 13.53 


SERVICES ne neesccarascdancscscecrecetsesenssssureees 12.24 


12.17 | 12.15] 12.07 


12.12 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly eamings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 
Annual average 1996 1997 
industry ie = 


1995 1996 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct? 


PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars. 


| $394.34 | $ 406.26 | $412.28 | $414.00 | $420.89 | $410.53 | $418.83 | $421.08 | $418.65 | $419.87 | $424.73 | $421.61 | $427.35 | $429.93 | $430.08 
= - -—| 409.70] 413.31] 417.44] 414.52] 421.08) 422.47| 418.83] 420.56] 423.16] 421.06) 425.93] 426.08] 428.15 
255.07 | 255.51 | 256.87} 257.30 | 261.58 | 254.51] 258.86) 259.93) 258.11 | 258.86| 261.53| 259.45] 262.50] 263.12 - 
683.91 707.13 | 713.29} 712.99) 733.70) 715.16} 732.34] 730.29] 723.86 | 731.88| 737.84] 724.56) 726.86| 738.47| 732.95 
587.00 | 602.94} 628.43] 606.06| 604.48} 572.57 | 588.38] 601.73} 609.53] 628.45] 627.26] 641.60| 638.77] 650.80| 645.48 


514.59) 531.65] 537.58) 544.35] 559.40] 541.16 | 541.63| 549.36) 547.16| 548.47] 550.20] 540.13] 552.30| 561.38] 560.84 
332.85 | 334.37 | 334.94) 338.32] 347.67 | 335.50 | 334.75 | 339.11 | 337.34] 338.14] 338.79] 332.39] 339.25| 343.56 = 


Durable gOods...........:cssessesesesees 548.66 | 565.62 | 573.03 578.72) 594.70} 576.13] 577.15} 585.16] 582.43] 583.79] 584.65] 570.68] 585.42] 596.59| 597.27 

» Lumber and wood products....... 410.87 | 425.95 | 437.18 | 433.37] 437.13 | 418.97] 426.12] 431.42] 438.37] 442.32 | 446.96| 441.46] 446.04] 452.19| 449.60 
Furniture and fixtures... 388.87 | 399.91) 414.28) 416.34) 433.89] 407.93] 403.26| 416.16) 411.59} 416.71] 419.35] 415.94) 428.90] 440.18 | 434.01 
Stone, clay, and glass 
POGUES. descr ec tparscaneiasersnnsas 533.63 | 555.11} 568.04] 563.76] 557.28 | 531.29] 548.10] 553.78} 560.27| 573.34| 572.47/ 571.56| 578.60] 588.30] 584.31 
Primary metal industries.. 643.28 | 661.67 | 670.00} 675.51 | 686.30} 672.84] 673.01| 679.17] 677.21| 674.52] 679.17| 670.79| 678.10] 691.28] 691.38 
Blast furnaces and basic 
Steel PrOdUCtS.......-..ceeeeeeed 769.45 | 791.66) 796.54} 814.06] 808.19 | 791.64) 787.21/| 798.34] 802.81| 797.45| 802.35) 801.39] 805.06] 824.43| 827.13 
Fabricated metal products........ | 514.31 530.85 | 535.89 | 542.66| 557.64| 536.78} 539.33) 543.15| 542.72] 543.15| 544.00] 527.90| 543.58/ 552.98| 551.26 
Industrial machinery and 


SQUIDMENT............-eceeeeeeeeeeees 574.62 585.73 587.73 | 597.54] 620.27 602.30 603.78 | 610.13} 607.78 605.52 605.43 599.63 604.26 | 619.77 615.41 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIPMEME. cise cinnncnencossrenccuners 486.30 | 505.47) 514.16] 520.36) 537.97| 513.35] 519.16| 527.08| 524.59] 523.75| 528.78| 522.83] 531.68] 543.11| 544.80 
Transportation equipment......... 733.21 | 756.80) 762.45] 772.08; 801.19 | 778.72| 770.82} 787.95) 781.36] 780.91] 778.27] 730.55] 773.92! 782.33] 797.89 
Motor vehicles and 
OQUIPMEN............--esseeeeeeseaeee 778.57 | 769.98) 797.85} 806.82) 842.58] 819.91| 804.60| 824.86) 817.65| 817.64) 811.78] 740.19] 798.34] 809.54] 834.35 
Instruments and related 
PIOGHICIS Si ceseerentyesnenaewatec.e 526.19 547.94 | 553.36] 562.95| 575.77 557.95 | 562.38 568.43 | 561.70} 563.78 567.75 | 557.85} 569.19} 575.51 574.56 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...) 401.00} 412.09) 420.89} 427.11| 435.25] 419.36] 423.46| 425.57| 423.31] 420.80} 421.05] 415.54| 425.97| 434.52 | 434.77 
Nondurable goods....... 468.99 | 484.79] 490.80} 499.34) 509.18 | 494.10) 492.48} 498.58] 496.94/ 498.16) 499.39] 499.75| 504.30) 513.36] 511.29 
Food and kindred products. 449.22 | 459.20| 465.37} 475.68) 481.32 | 464.39) 460.72/ 463.98| 462.58/| 471.83] 467.16] 473.47| 479.97 485.72| 480.59 


Tobacco products..... | 768.64) 773.60) 730.48} 766.32) 782.27 | 727.55] 724.13] 758.54| 780.29} 803.41 | 827.12] 739.54] 747.68| 708.49] 691.86 
Textile mill products 383.93 | 393.41 | 399.90} 407.41] 416.64| 407.13) 398.57] 408.70) 410.52] 409.53) 415.75 | 406.41 | 416.42 | 423.78| 418.32 
Apparel and other textile 

SDOUUCRIRS stvesa seni cat cnseonaassssnsnae 282.68 | 294.52] 301.93) 301.98 | 308.89 | 299.63; 302.21] 309.00 | 305.41/ 306.16] 311.85] 300.12} 307.80] 313.58] 314.34 
Paper and allied products... 613.31 635.21 | 642.66] 655.33 | 665.28/ 649.99) 639.97] 649.46| 651.00] 650.13] 650.57| 657.29| 656.64] 668.36 | 666.20 


Printing and publishing............., 471.01 483.23 | 491.90| 496.52 503.10 | 486.11 491.49 | 503.49} 497.52 492.63 | 490.20 495.68 504.50 | 517.83 511.77 
Chemicals and allied products... 674.78 | 698.54 | 703.30} 715.81] 730.38] 705.55| 710.72| 709.34] 706.06} 709.86) 712.87] 70839] 712.51| 722.97] 726.81 
Petroleum and coal products... 846.03 | 842.35 | 843.66| 862.84] 889.41/ 905.85] 886.23/ 881.93] 846.73] 847.15] 855.43) 854.85| 859.57| 876.10] 872.90 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

Plastics products... 452.77 466.46 | 469.25] 471.33] 490.33 475.69 475.18 | 480.70} 480.80 479.55 480.80 474.37 | 482.47 487.72 486.97 
Leather and leather products...) 310.46) 326.14 | 339.69] 343.09} 347.02 | 332.89] 336.80] 341.11] 337.95 | 339.60] 345.71] 330.75] 340.61 | 353.73] 344.51 


_ TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIEG............secesee04 §56.72 | 571.82) 575.25| 579.89} 582.54/ 570.75] 579.07] 580.65| 578.98) 578.50| 588.24] 589.03} 607.50] 595.98] 592.18 


492.92 | 495.60; 500.20) 510.84; 499.52) 510.51 | 511.28) 510.54) 512.82} 517.03) 512.07/ 518.60) 519.17} 521.29 


230.11 | 233.04 | 232.52 | 239.09] 230.72] 236.49] 237.35 |) 236.81) 238.18 | 243.14| 244.50| 246.21] 244.76] 243.36 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE .............00+00+4 442.29) 459.16 | 459.46) 464.33] 477.83 | 463.74] 482.61| 481.80} 469.93] 473.16] 484.22 | 471.84] 481.94] 481.15 | 484.37 


SERVICES. i 386.53 | 390.10 399.02 | 395.28 | 394.31 | 398.52 | 395.90 | 398.75 | 402.03 


— Data not available. 
° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 
[In percent] 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Au Sept. | Oct. | No Dec 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


57.6 619 67.1 64.5 57.7 63.9 62.5 62.6 61.4 60.3 63.8 62.4 
62.4 60.1 54.5 55.6 48.0 53.9 $4.1 59.8 57.0 54.9 57.2 57.9 
51.7 64.3 60.1 54.9 62.9 60.5 56.5 59.3 54.4 62:6|~ 58.1 61.0 
59.3 59.1 59.0 61.1 57.4 50.7 58.8) 58.7 55.5 62.6 = = 


65.3 69.5 70.4 68.7 67.1 67.0 69.1 69.7 65.7 65.6 67.0 66.2 
65.4 62.5 58.7 53.2 54.6 52.4 57.9 59.6 59.7 59.0 57.0 56.3 
62.6 63.6 62.6 61.2 62.1 63.1 62.6 58.8 62.8 60.4 64,7 65.0 
64.6 62.2 64.2 65.6 59.7 58.7 59.1 63.6 63.6 = - = 


Ala | 69.8 69.8 70.9 70.1 69.8 69.7 69.4 69.4 67.4 67.7 66.2 
66.9 61.4 58.1 56.6 58.1 58.1 56.7 59.8 60.3 59.1 61.5 63.3 
62.2 63.5 63.5 63.5 62.6 61.2 65.3 63.6 62.6 64.5 64.2 67.4 


70.2 716 71.8 71.8 72.1 71.8 715 72.1 70.1 69.5 66.6 65.0 
63.6 62.4 62.6 63.3 61.7 619 58.7 62.2 62.2 61.1) _ 62.2 63.3 
63.5 64,7 62.4 62.9 64.7 64.2 65.0 63.1 63.8 66.7 65.7 65.0 
67.3 66.2 69.8 69.8 = = = - = = = = 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


i a 


TOGA Pees. csteaaencee teccudasnnesnwucalieesteteasacavnsb 55.8 59.0 60.4 58.6 52.9 58.6 59.4 56.1 52.9 55.0 58.6 58.3 
54.3 56.1 44.2 $1.4 42.1 42.8 43.5 52.2 47.) 50.0 47.5 50.7 
45.7 $4.3 47.8 39.2 §2.2 $2.2 44.2 52.9 44.2 50.7 49.6 52.2 


— Data not available. decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 184,613 186,393 189,164 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 
Civilian labor force...... , 121,669 123,869 125,840 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 
Labor force participation rate.............. 65.9 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 
ETNPlOV Od. :-sse<ccsscesnevtsszcssssenwctctens 114,968 117,342 118,793 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 
Employment-population ratio.......... 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 
AQMICUIRUIO: .2:sccs-eesnenccscsssvaseiersesen4 3,169 3,199 3,223 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 , 3,440 3,443 
Nonagricultural industries............ 111,800 114,142 115,570 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 
Unemployed.......ssssssssscssssesnseseeseees 6,701 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 
Unemployment rate 5.5 5.3 5.6 6.8 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 
Not in the labor force.........cscsseeseseeeere 62,944 62,523 63,324 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 
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19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 
{In thousands] 


_ Industry 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Total EMPIOYMENL.......ccccecccceseeseeeeeseees 105,210 107,895 109,419 108,256 108,604 110.730 114,172 117,191 119,523 
Private sector. 87,824 90,117 91,115 89,854 89,959 91,889 95,044 97 885 100,076 
Goods-producing... acs 20,129 25,254 24,905 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,431 
Mining..... 713 692 709 689 635 610 601 581 574 
Construction. vi 5,098 5,171 5,120 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,400 
MGRUEOCHUANG sei icccsscrcdsbeccbsssccee es 19,314 19,391 19,076 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,457 
SOPVICE-PIOCUCING.......ssesseresesseseneenees 80,086 82,642 84,514 84,511 85,373 87,378 90,264 92,925 95,092 
Transportation and public utilities... 5,514 5,625 5,793 §,762 5,721 5,829 5,993 6,132 6,261 
Wholesale trade......cccceeeneseneee 6,030 6,187 6173 6,081 5,997 6,981 6,162 6,378 6 A83 
ROIGHAT ONGC. .oc5.ctecsassajierssonvescntsucces 19,023 19,475 19,601 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,625 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 6,630 6,668 6,709 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,899 
SEMNVMICES: rrccossstanrasacstacsecde anracnsvateusns 25,504 26,907 27,934 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,377 
GOVOMMOMN sa sissesssceasevevertasevsnves vis 17,386 17,779 18,304 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,447 
Federal... 2,971 2,988 3,085 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 
State.... 4,076 4,182 4,305 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,624 
ESCO aevssieeas ciate ont ens vacaiend 10,339 10,609 10,914 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,066 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 
Industry 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 


Private sector: 
Average weekly NOUIS........2-ccsssesesesessssssseneeesensneneees 34.7 34.6 34.5 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 3 9.28 9.66 10.01 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.81 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 322.02 334.24 345.35 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.26 


Mining: 
Average weekly hours. 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Construction: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


42.3 43.0 44.1 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 
12.80 13.26 13.68 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.61 
541.44 570.18 603.29 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.13 


37.9 37.9 38.2 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 
13.08 13.54 13.77 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.46 
495.73 513.17 526.01 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 602.94 


Manufacturing: 
Average weekly hours. 41.1 41.0 40.8 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... a8 10.19 10.48 10.83 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.78 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)........:::se 418.81 429.68 441.86 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.65 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Average weekly hours 38.8 38.9 38.9 38.7 38.9 39.6 39.9 39.4 39.6 


12.26 12.60 12.97 13.22 13.45 13.62 13.86 14.13 14.44 
475.69 490.14) ~» 504.53 511.61 523.21 539.35 553.01 556.72 571.82 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Wholesale trade: 
Average weekly hours. 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


Retail trade: 
Average weekly hours. 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


38.1 38.0 38.1 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 
1 9.98 10.39 10.79 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 
380.24 394.82 411.10 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 


29.1 28.9 28.8 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 
6.31 6.53 6.75 6.94 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 
183.62 188.72 194.40 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Average weekly hours. 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


35.9 35.8 35.8 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 
9.06 9.53 9.97 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.79 
325.25 341.17 356.93 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.16 


Services: 
Average weekly hours... roc 32.6 32.6 32.5 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 4 8.88 9.38 9.83 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 289.49 305.79 319.48 331.45 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


| __—-1995 1996 1997 Percent change 
lars: 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec..| Mar. | June | Sept. |_ended | ended _ 
Sept. 1997 
Civilian workers” 126.6] 127.2) 128.3) 129.2) 130.2) 130.9) 132.0 132.8] ~134.1 1.0 3.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 127.4, 128.0) 129.1] 130.0} 131.3) 131.9) 133.1} 133.9) 135.2 1.0 3.0 
Professional specialty and technical..... 128.9} 129.4) 130.6) 131.4) 132.6} 133.1 133.7} 134.6] 135.8 9 2.4 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial. .|  126.7| 127.4] 128.5} 129.1] 131.1) 131.5) 133.2} 134.0) 135.3 1.0 3.2 
Administrative support, including clerical........ | 128.1] 129.0] 130.1) 130.8] 132.0} 132.6) 133.6) 134.6) 135.8 9 2.9 

Blue-collar workers...... 125.2| 125.8] 126.7) 127.7} 128.3) 129.1) 129.8) 130.9} 131.8 NA a 

Service occupations. 126.7; 127.4, 128.0) 128.7} 129.7) 131.0} 132.0) 132.7} 134.6 1.4 3.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS=PLOGUCING....:..scsssceseconesscocosscoresseceavesesosasncocesersuonsias 126.5, 127.4] 128.3) 129.3) 130.1] 130.9} 131.5} 132.7) 133.6 7 27 
Manufacturing. 127.3) 128.3] 129.3) 130.4) 131.3) 132.1] 132.6) 133.8) 134.6 6 2.5 

Service-producing. 126.6] 127.1) 128.2} 129.1] 130.2) 130.9) 132.1] 132.9] 134.2 1.0 3.1 
Services.... | 128.9} 129.4] 130.4) 131.2} 132.5} 133.2} 134.1) 134.9] 136.5 1.2 3.0 

ee 131.1] 132.0) 132.5] 133.4, 134.1] 134.4) 135.2} 135.7) 136.7 “ff 19 

130.4) 131.4) 132.3) 132.9} 133.6) 133.8] 134.2) 134.6) 135.6 FY 4 1.5 

Educational services. 129.8} 130.2} 130.5) 130.8] 133.2} 133.9} 134.0) 134.2} 136.5 Taz 25 
Public administration’. 127.4) 128.3) 129.2) 129.6] 130.7} 131.8) 133.0} 133.0] 134.1 8 2.6 
Nonmanufacturing.... 126.3} 126.8) 127.9] 128.8} 129.8) 130.5) 131.7} 132.5) 133.8 1.0 3.1 
Private industry workers... 126.2) 126.7) 127.9] 129.0] 129.8) 130.6] 131.7} 132.8) 133.9 8 3.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS.............sesesesseeeseseeeneneneneeees 126.5) 127.1 128.3} 129.2} 130.2} 130.8) 131.9} 133.0) 134.1 8 3.0 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 127.0) 127.6) 129.0} 130.0) 131.1) 131.7] 133.1) 134.1) 135.2 8 3.1 
Excluding sales occupations..... 127.8} 128.6) 129.9) 130.7} 132.0} 132.5} 133.7) 134.8} 135.9 8 3.0 
Professional specialty and technical occupations............ 129.3 129.9} 131.6] 132.6) 133.3) 133.7 134.6} 135.9} 136.7 6 2.6 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 126.2} 126.9} 128.0) 128.8) 130.9) 131.3} 133.0) 133.9] 135.2 1.0 3.3 
Sales occupations w-| 123.2} 123.2) 124.8) 126.9} 126.7} 128.1) 130.1) 130.7] 132.2 14 43 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 128.1 129.0) 130.1 130.8; 132.0} 132.5) ~133.7) 134.7] 135.9 9 3.0 
Blue-collar workers 125.1] 125.6) 126.6] 127.6) 128.1) 129.0) 129.6} 130.8) 131.7 ati 2.8 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations. 125.4 125.7} 126.5) 127.7) 128.2]} 129.1 129.6) 130.9} 131.7 6 27 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors. 125.1} 126.2) 127.1 128.1] 128.7} 129.5) 130.0) 131.2} 132.2 8 2.7 
Transportation and material moving occupations.........., 122.9] 123.0} 123.9} 124.7; 1249) 125.2) 126.1 126.8} 128.0 9 2.5 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 125.9] 126.8} 128.5) 129.3) 130.0) 131.3) 132.8) 133.4) 134.2 6 3.2 
Service OCCUPAtIONS...........secsseesseecsteccseecstecsteesseseseeseeese]| 124.7] 125.2] 125.8] 126.5) 127.4) 128.9) 129.8) 130.9} 133.1 1.7 45 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* seesneneneensnens j 125.8] 126.3) 127.5) 128.6} 129.2} 130.0] 131.1) 132.1) 133.2 8 3.1 
Workers, by industry division: 
IGOOdS=PLOGUCIAG ects ccveccvesncrovessneercensesasceVensouctzasbevonsnsteeea 126.5] 127.3) 128.2! 129.3) 130.1) 130.9) 131.4) 132.7) 133.6 a 2.7 
Excluding sales occupation 126.1 127.0} 128.0} 129.0) 129.8) 130.5} 131.1 132.3} 133.1 6 25 
White-collar occupations........ 128.1} 129.0} 130.0) 131.0} 132.2| 132.9) 133.5] 134.8] 135.6 6 2.6 
Excluding sales occupation: 127.2} 128.2} 129.4) 130.2) 131.5} 132.1] 132.6) 133.8) 134.5 5 2.3 
Blue-collar occupations... 125.5} 126.3) 127.1) 128.3] 128.9} 129.6} 130.2) 131.4) 132.4 8 2.7 
Construction....... 123.1] 123.4) 124.3) 125.3} 125.9} 126.4) 127.2) 128.7| 129.7 8 3.0 
Manufacturing.. 127.3} 128.3) 129.3} 130.4 131.3) 132.1) 132.6} 133.8| 134.6 6 25 
White-collar occupations. 128.7} 129.5} 130.5} 131.6] 132.8} 133.6) 133.9) 135.2) 135.8 4 2.3 
Excluding sales occupations.. 127.4 128.3) 129.5) 130.5] 131.8} 132.5) 132.8) 133.8] 134.5 5 2.0 
Blue-collar occupations... we 126.3} 127.5} 128.4) 129.5] 130.2} 131.1) 131.7] 132.8] 133.7 Af 27 
PUD eS sacccs oan tormnsrnseatvanescuacenceetonarapeucupnedvessnsbeusbasien}l 128.2} 129.0] 129.7) 131.2} 131.9} 132.6) 133.0) 134.1] 135.0 7 2.4 
Nondurables.... 125.7| 127.0} 128.3) 128.9] 130.0} 131.0} 131.7) 133.0) 133.7 5 2.8 
Service-producing weed 125.8] 126.2} 127.6) 128.6] 129.5) 130.2) 131.6) 132.5] 133.8 1.0 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations..... 126.6} 127.2} 128.4) 129.2) 130.3) 130.9) 132.2} 133.3) 134.5 9 3.2 
White-collar occupations....... 126.5} 127.1] 128.5) 129.6] 130.6] 131.1) 132.7) 133.7] 134.9 9 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations 128.0} 128.7; 130.0) 130.9] 132.2} 132.6} 134.0) 135.1] 136.3 9 3.1 
Blue-collar occupations.. 123.9} 124.0} 125.2) 126.0} 126.4) 127.3) 128.2) 129.2} 130.0 6 2.8 
Service occupations 124.2} 124.8] 125.3) 126.1] 127.1) 128.6) 129.5} 130.6] 132.7 1.6 4.4 
Transportation and public utilities 126.0] 126.6) 127.9] 128.4] 129.3) 130.4) 131.3) 131.7} 132.9 9 28 
Transportation 124.7} 125.1) 126.9) 127.7] 128.2} 129.2} 130.6) 130.9] 132.1 9 3.0 
Public utilities... 127.5} 128.5) 128.9) 129.1] 130.4) 131.7) 132.0) 132.5] 133.7 9 25 
Communications... 127.4) 128.3) 128.0} 127.5} 129.1) 131.1] 130.2} 130.5) 131.8 1.0 21 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services.. 127.7; 128.7) 130.1) 131.1) 132.0] 132.4) 134.2] 134.9} 136.0 8 3.0 
Wholesale and retail trade. 123.8} 124.2) 125.5) 126.4] 127.5) 128.6) 130.1) 131.2) 132.4 9 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations. 124.1 125.0} 125.9] 126.4) 128.0) 129.0) 130.4) 131.9] 133.0 8 3.9 
Wholesale trade. 126.1] 127.0} 127.5) 129.3] 129.9} 130.9} 132.9} 133.8] 134.6 6 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations.. 126.2) 127.1 127.4) 128.7} 130.0] 130.9) 132.6) 133.7} 134.5 6 3.5 
Retail trade. weed 122.6] 122.7] 124.5) 124.8] 126.2) 127.4) 128.5} 129.7) 131.1 1.1 3.9 
Food stores 121.8} 122.4) 123.6) 124.4) 127.0) 128.4) 128.2) 128.2) 129.8 1.2 2.2 
General merchandise stores 121.0 i 124.6 a 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 1996 | 1997 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended ended 
pisses Sept. 1997 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...............sceeceeereed 122.7 123.1 124.5 126.3 126.7 126.0 128.6 129.4) 130.5 0.9 3.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........:ccsceesceeeeeseeeereees 125.4 125.7 127.5 128.5 129.7 129.2 131.5 132.4 133.5 8 2.9 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 124.8; 124.4) 126.9) 128.2) 130.3] 128.0 130.6) 131.6} 133.1 vt 241 
| 124.9 125.9 127.6 128.2 129.3 129.6 131.9 132.1 133.1 8 2.9 
4 128.9 129.4 130.7 131.7 132.7 133.4 134.6 135.7 137.0 1.0 3.2 
125.7 126.3 128.9 129.2 130.2 131.8 133.3 134.2 136.3 1.6 47 
131.3 132.2 132.6 133.5 134.2 134.5 135.5 135.9 137.0 8 21 
BATE 130.3 131.3 132.2 132.8 133.4 133.7 134.0 134.4 135.4 na 1.5 
133.2 133.7 134.4 134.8 137.5 138.0 138.5 138.8 141.6 2.0 3.0 
Colleges and universities..... 134.6 135.2 135.9 136.2 138.6 139.1 139.5 139.9 142.5 1.9 2.8 
Nonmanufacturing.. 125.5) 125:9|)) 127.2|' 128:2|' 129.1) 129.6) 131.1] 132.1) 133.3 9 3.3 
White-collar workers.... 126.5 127.0 128.5 129.5 130.5 131.1 132.7 133.6 134.9 1.0 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations. 128.0) 128.6) 130.0) 130.8) 132.1 132.5} 134.0) 135.1 136.2 8 3.1 
Blue-collar occupations.. 123.5 123.7 124.6 125.6 125.9 126.7 127.5 128.6 129.4 6 2.8 
Service occupations 124.2 124.7 125.3 126.0 127.0 128.6 129.4 130.5 132.7 1.7 4.5 
ia State and local government WOrkEIS............0sececeeerneseeeree | 128.7 129.3 129.9 130.2 131.9 132.7 133.2 133.3 135.0 1.3 2.4 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers. 128.6 129.1 129.6 129.9 131.8 132.5 132.9 133.0 134.8 1.4 2.3 
Professional specialty and technical... 128.4 128.8 129.1 129.5 131.6 132.3 132.5 132.5 134.6 1.6 2.3 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. 129.1 129.9 130.7 131.0 132.0 132.9 134.1 134.4 135.6 9 £5 
Administrative support, including clerical. 128.4 129.1 130.0 130.4 131.8 133.0 133.3 133.5 135.3 1.3 2.7 
Blue-collar workers 127.2 128.0 129.0 129.5 130.3 131.2 132.1 132.3 133.3 8 2.3 
Workers, by industry division: 
Services....... | 129.2} 129.6] 130.0] 130.3} 132.4 133.1] 133.2) 133.3) 135.4 1.6 2.3 
Services excluding schools | 128.9] 129.4) 130.3) 130.8] 131.9] 132.0) 132.5} 132.9} 134.4 14 1.9 
| Health services. | 131.0 131.6 132.5 133.1 134.0 134.1 134.5 134.9 136.0 8 1.5 
| Hospitals......... 4. 13454 131.7 132.6 133.2 134.2 134.3 134.8 135.2 136.3 8 1.6 
Educational services. 129.0 129.4 129.7 130.0 132.3 133.0 133.1 133.2 135.4 1.7 2.3 
Schools.......... | 129.4 129.8 130.0 130.3 132.6 133.4 133.4 133.5 135.7 1.6 2.3 
Elementary and secondary.. 129.8 130.1 130.2 130.5 132.6 133.1 133.1 133.3 135.5 UNE 2.2 
Colleges and universities i 129.4; 129.9} 132.5 134.0 134.3) 134.1 136.3 1.6 2.9 
Public administration? .scocccccscccccccscesccssessscseesecssesses 3] 129.2) 129.6] 130.7} 131.8] 133.0| 133.0) 134.1 8 2.6 


| ' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of ° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. * This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
| ? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and —_ Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 5 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


j 1995 1996 1997 Percent change 
— sf 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. |_ ended | ended — 
ica Sept. 1997 
1 rae res 
CHVIAM WOPKOLS ooo... sees ecssesssseesceccsnscesneneseseeeeecssasesnenesaecaees 123.2) 123.9} 125.1) 126.1] 127.2} 128.0) 129.2). 130.1) 131.6 1.2 3.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 124.3} 125.1] 126.3) 127.3} 128.6) 129.3) 130.6} 131.5) 133.0 14 3.4 
Professional specialty and technical. 126.1) 126.9} 128.0) 128.8) 130.2} 130.7) 131.4) 132.3) 134.0 1.3 2.9 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial... 123.8| 124.7] 126.2} 127.0) 129.0} 129.4) 131.0) 132.0} 133.5 Tot 3.5 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 124.3) 125.2} 126.4) 127.1 128.4) 129.1 130.4) 131.4) 132.7 1.0 3.3 

Blue-collar workers........ 121.1] 121.7} 122.8) 123.9) 124.5} 125.4) 126.2) 127.5) 128.4 if 3.1 

Service OCCUPAtIONS...........ecesesseeseeeeeeeeeees 122.8] 123.4) 124.2) 124.9] 126.2) 127.6] 128.6) 129.3) 131.5 17 4.2 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing.... 422.1; 122.9) 123.9] 125.1) 126.1] 126.8} 127.6) 128.9) 129.9 8 3.0 
Manufacturing... 123.5) 124.3} 125.4) 126.5) 127.7} 128.4) 129.1) 130.3} 131.3 8 2.8 

Service-producing... 123.7| 124.3; 125.6) 126.5} 127.7) 128.5] 129.8) 130.6) 132.2 1.2 3.5 
Services..........-. 126.2} 126.9} 128.0) 128.9] 130.3) 131.1) 132.0} 132.9) 134.8 1.4 3.5 

Health services... 127.5) 128.4 129.3] 130.0) 130.8} 131.4) 132.4) 133.1] 134.3 9 2.7 
Hospitals... 126.8] 127.8) 128.6} 129.2} 130.0) 130.5} 131.0) 131.5) 132.5 8 1.9 
Educational services... 127.8) 128.5} 128.8) 129.1) 131.6} 132.3) 132.5) 132.6} 135.3 2.0 2.8 
Public administration“ 123.2} 124.1] 124.9] 125.3) 126.6) 127.7} 128.9) 129.0) 130.3 1.0 2.9 
Nonmanufacturing 123.1] 123.7) 125.0} 125.9) 127.0) 127.8} 129.1) 130.0) 131.5 1.2 3.5 
Private industry workers..... 4122.4) 123.1] 124.4) 125.6] 126.5} 127.3) 128.6) 129.7} 131.0 1.0 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations.......... 122.6] 123.4) 124.7} 125.7} 126.8) 127.5) 128.6) 129.9) 131.2 1.0 3.5 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 123.6] 124.3) 125.8) 127.0] 128.0} 128.7) 130.2} 131.3) 132.7 Lig 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations... 124.3) 125.2} 126.7) 127.6] 129.0} 129.4) 130.8) 132.0} 133.4 tA 3.4 
Professional specialty and technical occupations..........) 125.3] 126.1 127.8} 128.8) 129.6) 129.9] 131.0} 132.4) 133.7 1.0 3.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 123.4 124.4) 125.9} 126.8) 128.9} 129.3) 131.0} 132.1 133.6 11 3.6 
Sales occupations «| 120.5] 120.4) 122.0) 124.4] 123.9} 125.9) 127.8] 128.3) 129.8 te 48 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 124.3) 125.3] 126.5| 127.3} 128.5] 129.2) 130.6) 131.7) 132.9 9 3.4 
Blue-Collar WOrkers.........ssssssssesesesssessensssenesensasstesenseenenene 120.8; 121.4) 122.5} 123.7) 124.3) 125.1) 126.0} 127.3) 1283 8 3.2 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 121.0} 121.4) 122.4) 123.7] 124.2) 125.1 125.8} 127.4) 128.2 6 3.2 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors..... ral 121.4, 122.3) 123.4] 124.5) 125.4) 126.4) 127.2} 128.5) 129.5 8 3.3 
Transportation and material moving occupations... 118.5} 118.6) 120.0) 120.6) 121.0) 121.1 122.3} 123.0) 124.1 9 2.6 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 121.5} 122.6) 124.2) 125.1 125.8} 127.1 128.4] 129.3) 130.2 a 3.5 
SOIViCe OCCUPALONS: «..:ccocecccsccasevovescectcacnnsauvosasuebecqedcaced 120.8] 121.4 122.2] 123.0) 124.1] 125.7) 126.6) 127.6) 129.9 1.8 47 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations® eseneasacenenens 121.8} 122.4) 123.7) 124.9] 125.6) 126.5) 127.7} 128.8) 130.1 1.0 3.6 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 122.1; 122.9] 123.9) 125.1] 126.1) 126.8) 127.5} 128.9) 129.9 8 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations. 121.6) 122.4) 123.5) 124.6) 125.7} 126.3) 127.0) 128.3} 129.3 8 2.9 
White-collar occupations.............. 124.4) 125.3] 126.2! 127.3) 128.6) 129.1) 130.0) 131.4) 132.3 aL, 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations..... | 123.2) 124.2} 125.3) 126.3) 127.7| 128.1 128.9} 130.0} 130.9 i 2.5 
Blue-collar occupations..... 120.7) 121.4) 122.4) 123.7) 124.5} 125.3} 126.0) 127.3} 128.4 9 3.1 
Construction......... 116.8] 117.4] 118.3} 119.6] 120.4) 120.8) 122.0) 123.6) 124.7 9 3.6 
Manufacturing...... 123.5} 124.3) 125.4) 126.5} 127.7) 128.4) 129.1] 130.3) 131.3 8 2.8 
White-collar occupations... 125:3) 126.1) 127.1] 128.2] 129.6} 130.1) 130.6) 131.9} 132.8 Us 25 
Excluding sales occupations. 123.9} 124.8} 126.0) 127.0} 128.4) 128.9) 129.3) 130.5} 131.3 6 2.3 
Pecan 122.2) 123.1] 124.2) 125.4) 126.3) 127.3} 128.0) 129.2) 130.2 8 3.1 
123.6) 124.3) 125.1) 126.5) | 127.7} 128.4) 129.0) 130.1] 131.2 8 2.7 
123.3] 124.4) 125.8) 126.5} 127.6) 128.5) 129.3) 130.6] 131.4 6 3.0 
Service-producing ol 122.6} 123.2} 124.7) 125.8] 126.7) 127.5) 129.0} 130.1) 131.5 11 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations... w| 123.4) 124.2} 125.6) 126.5} 127.6] 128.3) 129.7} 130.9) 132.3 11 3.7 
White-collar occupations. wet 123.2] 124.0] 125.6) 126.8] 127.8) 128.5) 130.1] 131.2) 132.6 te 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations. i 124.7} 125.6] 127.2} 128.1) 129.5) 129.9) 131.5} 132.7) 134.2 141 3.6 
Blue-collar occupations... 121.1] 121.4) 122.7; 123.5] 123.8} 124.8) 126.0) 127.2} 127.9 6 3.3 
Service occupations...... 120.7} 121.3) 122.0) 122.8] 124.0} 125.6) 126.5) 127.5) 129.8 1.8 47 
Transportation and public utilities. 122.9} 123.7; 124.6) 125.0} 125.9} 127.0) 128.2) 128.8) 130.1 1.0 3.3 
Transportation... 121.0} 121.6} 122.9] 123.2) 123.8} 124.7} 126.5) 126.9} 128.5 1.3 3.8 
Public utilities 125.2) 126.1] 126.5) 127.1) 128.4) 129.8} 130.1) 130.9) 132.0 8 2.8 
Communications. | 125.3} 126.2} 126.1] 126.5) 128.2} 130.3) 129.8] 130.6) 131.8 9 2.8 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. 125.2} 125.9] 127.0} 127.7} 128.5) 129.0) 130.4; 131.2) 132.2 8 2.9 
Wholesale and retail trade............ 121.6] 122.3) 123.9} 124.8) 125.8) 127.0} 128.5) 129.7) 130.9 9 441 
Excluding sales occupations. 121.9} 123.2) 124.4) 124.9] 126.5) 127.7) 129.3) 131.1) 132.2 8 45 
Wholesale trade.........:::ssssse0 123.9] 125.5} 126.1) 128.0) 128.5} 129.6} 131.4) 132.2} 133.0 6 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations 123.7} 125.7} 126.3) 127.6] 128.9) 129.8) 131.8) 132.8] 133.9 8 3.9 
Retail trade........ 120.5) 120.6) 122.8} 123.1] 124.4) 125.8) 127.1) 128.5) 129.9 4:1 4.4 
Food stores..... 118.6} 119.1) 120.5) 121.2) 123.1 124.8] 124.7; 126.7 1.6 29 
General merchandise stores........ 4 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
(June 1989 = 100] 


1995 aad 1996 rete 1997 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended ended 
ie Sept. 1997 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... ad - 118.0 118.4 119.8 121.9 122.2 122.2 124.5 125.3 126.4 0.9 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations. wap 2TH «6 12123) 123.4) 124:5|) 126.0) 125:3|) 127.2} 1281|) 12903 9 2.6 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 120.4) 120.1 122.7| 124.2} 126.8) 123.8} 125.9} 126.8) 128.9 1.7 17 
PRSUPANI CO): Boe acars se cnvcsc sosavonteternetocccdssis wed = 121.1) 122.2) 123.6] 124.1) 125.4) 126.0) 127.9] 128.0] 128.7 5 2.6 
Services... | 125.3} 126.0} 127.6) 128.7) 129.7} 130.5} 131.8] 133.0) 134.7 1.3 3.9 
Business services. 123.6] 124.3) 126.9) 127.7/ 128.5} 130.1] 131.4] 132.4] 134.9 1.9 5.0 
Health services... 127.5] 128.4] 129.3} 130.1] 130.8) 131.4) 132.5] 133.2] 1343 8 27 
Hospitals......... 126.6) 127.7) 128.5) 129.1; 129.7) 130.3) 130.7) 131.2) 132.2 8 1.9 
Educational services. 128.6} 129.4) 130.1) 130.4) 133.3) 133.8) 134.5) 134.8] 137.8 2.2 3.4 
Colleges and universities... 129.0} 130.1; 130.6] 130.9} 133.4; 133.8] 134.6] 135.0) 137.8 2.1 3.3 
Nonmanufacturing 121.9} 122.5] 123.9} 125.1} 125.9] 126.8] 128.2) 129.3) 130.7 fet 3.8 
White-collar workers... 123.1 123.8 125.4 126.6 127.6 128.3 129.9 131.0 132.4 1.1 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations.... 124.4 125.4 126.9 127.8 129.2 129.6 131.2 132.4 133.8 11 3.6 
Blue-collar occupations...... 119.4; 119.8) 120.9) 122.0) 122.4) 123.1 124.1 125.5} 126.4 7 3.3 
Service occupations 120.6 121.2 122.0 122.7 123.9 125.5 126.4 127.4 129.7 1.8 47 
State and local government WOrkelS..........:cs.csseesecseeseneee 126.6} 127.3) 127.8) 128.1) 130.1] 130.9} 131.4) 131.5) 133.6 1.6 2.7 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 126.8) 127.4) 127.9) 128.2; 130.3) 131.1) 131.4) 131.5) 133.7 1.7 2.6 
Professional specialty and technical... 127.4) 128.0) 128.3) 128.6) 131.1) 131.7) 131.9] 132.0) 134.4 1.8 2.5 
Executive, administrative, and managerial... 126.0) 126.9) 127.7) 128.0) 129.3) 130.2) 131.3) 131.7) 133.1 1 2.9 
Administrative support, including clerical... 124.4) 125.1 125.8) 126.1 127.7; 129.0) 129.2) 129.5) -131.4 1.5 2.9 

Blue-collar workers 124.8} 125.7} 126.6} 127.0) 127.9] 128.8] 129.6] 129.8) 131.2 14 2.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

Services...... wf 127.6) 128.2) 128.6) 128:9) 131.2) 131.9) 132.1) 132.2) 134.7 1.9 rae 4 
Services excluding schools... 126.9} 127.4; 128.2) 128.7) 130.1 130.5} 131.2} 131.6) 133.3 1.3 2.5 
Health services... 127.9) 128.6) 129.3) 129.9) 131.1) 131.4) 132.1) 132.6] 133.9 1.0 21 
Hospitals........ 4 127.6] 128.4) 129.1) 129.7/ 130.9} 131.3} 131.9) 132.4) 133.7 1.0 2.1 
Educational services 1 127.7] 128.3) 128.5) 128.8) 131.3) 132.0) 132.1) 1382.2] 134.8 2.0 2.7 
Schools... 127.8} 128.4) 128.7) 128.9} 131.4) 132.2) 132.2} 132.3] 134.9 2.0 27 
Elementary and secondary.. 128.7} 129.2 129.3; 129.5} 132.0} 132.4) 132.4) 132.6) 135.3 2.0 2.5 
Colleges and universities........ | 125.0] 125.9): 126.8) 127.1) 129.8) 131.2) 131.5) 131.4) 133.6 17; 2.9 

DGD Nes ea nn nbstr ations 5... :n-fsccccassecnacennsassconcsescaescosvescovsnseod ‘ 125.3] 126.6 


' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and ° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] ; 


1995 1996 1997 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | ended ended 
Sept. 1997 
Private INdUStry WOFKEIS. ...........c.scccscssesseecesecsseeeerseteeneneenes 135.6 135.9 136.6 137.4] 138.1 138.6 139.4 140.1 140.8 0.5 2.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar WOrkers...........cccsscscesessesssensessessecesessecescsseseetese 136.6 136.7 137.7 138.4 139.5 139.7 140.8 141.5 142.0 4 1.8 
ERO CON AT WOITKGNS oo vcias ccscsencrnssnisenscvasansusossssessavseensnesaves 134.1 134.7 135.2 136.1 136.2 137.0 137.2 138.0 138.8 6 1.9 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing...... 136.2 137.1 137.7 138.6 138.8 139.7 139.9 140.9 141.5 4 1.9 
Service-producing. 134.8 134.7 135.5 136.2 137.2 137.4 138.5 139.2 139.8 4 1.9 
Manufacturing....... 135.5] 136.7 A 141.4 3 1.9 
Nonmanufacturing.... 135.4 5 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 1996 1997 Percent change 
i mA ope 3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.) Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| ended | ended _ 
Sept. 1997 
COMPENSATION 5 ; | 
Workers, by bargaining status’ ¥ ! 

126.8} 127.7 128.5} 129.7) 130.1 130.8} 131.0) 131.8) 133.2 en 2.4 

Goods-producing 126.7 127.5) 127.9 129.0 129.2} 129.8) 130.0) 131.2) 132.3 8 2.4 
Service-producing.. 126.8} 127.9] 129.0 130.3 131.0 131.7) 131.9] 132.4) 134.0 1.2 2.3 
Manufacturing..... 127.1 128.1 128.8} 129.8| 129.8} 130.6) 130.8) 131.7 133.0 1.0 2.5 
Nonmanufacturing.... 126.2 127.1 128.0} 129.2) 129.9) 130.4) 130.6) 131.5) 132.9 11 2.3 
NOMUNIOMeetsenintnsecsctanceecevasscvencaueentceacsusacaeacsehstevd-snaheesceanbsasid 126.0} 126.5 127.7 128.7| 129.7 130.4) 131.8] ~132.8) 133.9 8 3.2 
Goods-producing 126.4) 127.2; 128.3 129.4) 130.4) 131.3] 132.0} 133.2) 134.0 6 2.8 
Service-producing.. «| 125.6) 126.0] 127.3) 128.3 129.2) 129.9) 131.5} 132.5) 133.7 9 3.5 
MaRUTACIUNING <3 corer conecoeonescvathlanveedconssnsinsensvesreseveevsvsseveneveucs 127.3} 128.3) 129.3] 130.5) 131.7 132.5} 133.1 134.4) 135.1 5 2.6 
Nonmanufacturing.... 125.3 125.7} 127.0) 128.0] 128.9} 129.6) 131.1 132.2} 133.4 9 3.5 

Workers, by region’ 

Northeast... 127.4) 127.8] 1289) 129.7) 130.6) 131.1 132.2| 133.1 134.0 ah, 2.6 
125.2 125.6) 127.0) 127.8} 128.8) 129.7} 130.8) 131.5) 132.5 8 2.9 

127.7 128.3} 129.5) 130.7| 131.3 132.1 133.3) 134.7} 136.2 11 3.7 

123.9) 125.0 125.9] 127.3) 128.3] 128.9 130.3} 131.4) 132.5 8 3.3 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan Qteas iti ikccccsenccnctserenteseavanecconcanpeinsuasaasiaernaraceonunad 126.2} 126.8) 128.0] 129.1 130.0} 130.6) 131.7) 132.8) 133.9 8 3.0 
QUGIFAT OAS sere seececcrecencecnnenvatssceseeeetentedetsceanateaecVineceaetteet van ritad | 126.1 126:5|' 127-2) 28:0) 12827; 130.2} 131.4) 132.4) 133.8 11 4.0 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status' 

121.5 122.2) 122.8; 124.2} 124.8] 125.4) 126.0} 126.9) 128.3 11 2.8 

Goods-producing... 120.2} 120.6) 121.3) 122.5 123.2} 123.6) - 124.1 125.4) 126.6 1.0 2.8 
Service-producing.... 123.2) 124.2) 124.8) 126.2) 126.8) 127.6; 128.2 128.8) 130.4 1.2 2.8 
Manufacturing 121.3} 122.0} 122.9} 123.9] 124.5) 125.2) 125.6] 126.5) 127.8 1.0 ri 
Nonmanufacturing.... 121.6) 122.3] 122.8) 124.3 124.9} 125.5) 126.1 127.1 128.6 1.2 3.0 
Nonunion..... 122.6} 123.3) 124.8] 125.9) 126.9 127.7; 129.1 130.3 131.6 1.0 3.7 
Goods-producin 122.9) 123.8] 124.9} 126.1 127.3; 128.0) 128.9} 130.2) 131.2 8 3.1 
Service-producing. 122.4) 123.0 124.6) 125.7] 126.6} 127.5 129.1 130.2 131.6 434 3.9 
Manufacturing.... 124.3) 125.2 126.3 127.5 128.8} 129.6} 130.3) 131.7 132.6 er 3.0 
Nonmanufacturing.... 121.9 122.6} 124.2) 125.2 126.1 127.0; 128.5) 129.7); 131.1 11 4.0 

Workers, by region’ 
Northeast... 123.1 123.6} 124.9) 126.0} 127.0 127.7 128.8) 129.8 130.7 “(4 2.9 
South... 121.8) 122.4) 1241 125.1 126.0} 127.0) 128.5} 129.4) 130.6 9 3.7 
Midwest (formerly North Central)... 123.0} 123.6) 125.1 126.2} 126.9] 127.7 129.0) 130.4) 132.2 1.4 42 
121.4) 122.7) 123.3] 124.8) 125.8}; 126.5) 127.7 128.9} 130.2 1.0 3.5 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan: Groascitet. 3..cocca2staaennas sn cescdanntetinuiin aneansnneantanl 122.4} 123.2 124.6) 125.8] 126.7} 127.4) 128.7) 129.9) 131.1 9 3.5 
Other areas 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, 1980-91 


Small 
‘ 1 private | State and local 
Item Medium and large private establishments establish-|_ governments? 
bis eh ments” 
1980 | 1981 | 1982 | 1983 | 1984 | 1985 | 1986 | 1988 | 1989 | 1991 1990 1987 1990 
Time-off plans | 
Participants with: 
JLUlN te Whos eee 10 10 9 11 9 10 10 14 10 8 Se tT 141 
Average minutes per day.. = - 25 25 26 Lf 27 29 26 30 37 34 36 
PRESSES GUC ceri vecsvasiavticscecccssivacsvenncvessvuederdsceied 75 75 76 74 73 72 72 72 71 67 48 458 56 
Average minutes per day - - 25 25 26 26 26 26 26 26 27 29 29 
Paid funeral leave A - - - - - 88 88 85 84 80 47 56 63 
Average days Per OCCUITENCE............ecesereerereeenees - - = - - 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 2.9 3.7 3.7 
Paid holidays 99 99 99 99 99 98 99 96 97 92 84 81 74 
Average days per year.. A 10.1 10.2 10.0 9.8 9.8 10.1 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.5 10.9 13.6 
Paid personal leave..........ccccssesssssseceessssneeeeeeees 20 23 24 25 23 26 25 24 22 21 11 38 39 
Average GayS Per Yeal...........csessesscsescessceennerees - =| 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 2.8 27, 2.9 
Paid vacations. “ 100 99 99 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 88 72 67 
PRANG SICK DAG ratapait scstcunsaercssacesesnessevelecseoosciecrssts 62 65 67 67 67 67 70 69 68 67 47 97 95 
Unpaid maternity leave..................:cceccesesseeeeesenees - - - - - - = 33 37 37 17 57 51 
UNDE SICK PIB VG oi increas sevecencctasincnessereesveciene | - - - - - - = 16 18 26 8 30 33 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...............sssesseeeeees 97 97 97 96 97 96 95 90 92 83 69 93 93 
Participants with coverage for: 
Home health care............ - - - 37 46 56 66 76 75 81 79 76 82 
Extended care facilities. 58 60 62 58 62 67 70 79 80 80 83 78 79 
Mental health care.... 98 99 99 99 99 99 99 98 97 98 98 98 99 
Alcohol abuse treatmen ct] - - 50 53 61 68 70 80 97 97 97 87 99 
Drug abuse treatment. - - 37 43 52 61 66 74 96 96 94 86 98 
Participants with employee contribution 
required for: 
Self coverage... eee srensasuncnneecaiesdsssaseaaden 26 27 27 33 36 36 43 44 47 51 42 35 38 
Average monthly contribution = = —| $10.13 | $ 11.93 | $ 12.05 | $ 12.80 | $ 19.29 | $ 25.31 | $ 26.60 $25.13 | $ 15.74 $25.53 
Family coverage....... 46 49 $1 54 58 56 63 64 66 69 67 71 65 
Average monthly contribution’ .. - - —| $ 32.51 | $ 35.93 | $ 38.33 | $ 41.40 | $ 60.07 | $72.10 | $ 96.97 $109.34 | $71.89 | $ 117.59 
Participants in life insurance plans...............00:00000e0 96 96 96 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 64 85 88 
Participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance.. arte PPisensatinetnevaseswavsesctetan 69 72 72 72 74 73 72 76 TA 71 78 67 67 
Survivor income @ benafits... 15h ASS Oe SeEPAEPRE once - - - - - 13 10 8 7 6 1 1 1 
Retiree protection available...........cccccceeseeeessees Jeo = 64 64 66 64 62 59 49 42 44 19 55 45 
Participants in long-term disability 
insurance plans... oerra Saraeepeny raha ire 40 41 43 45 47 48 48 42 45 40 19 31 27 
Participants in sickness and ‘accident | 
insurance plans... Me ONtenes oiee davis uinsidakesesnvencesaye cs 54 50 51 49 51 52 49 46 43 45 26 14 21 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans® oranges | 84 84 84 82) 82 80 76 63 63 59 20 93 90 
Participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65 55 56 58 64 63 67 64 59 62 55 54 92 89 
Early retirement available................ 98 98 97 97 97 97 96 98 97 98 95 90 88 
Ad hoc pension increases in last 5 years.. - - - 51 47 41 35 26 22 7h ui 33 16 
Terminal earnings formula................. ae 53 50 52 54 54 57 57 55 64 56 58 100 100 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security................ 45 43 45 55 56 61 62 62 63 54 49 18 8 
Participants in defined contribution plans...............++-4 - - - - - 763 "60 45 48 48 31 9 9 
Participants in yy with tax-deferred savings 
AFANGEMENS...........0eseeee = oaceerecet - - - - - 26 33 36 4 44 17 28 45 
Other benefits 
Employees eligipie tor: 
Flexible benefits plans. - - - - - - 4 5 9 10 1 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts 3 


" From 1979 to 1986, data were collected in private sector establishments with a minimum age, excluding the employee. Beginning in 1984, the data refer to the average monthly 
employment varying from 50 to 250 employees, depending upon industry. In addition, — employee contribution for family coverage, which includes the employee. 

coverage in service industries was limited. Beginning in 1988, data were collected in all 
private sector establishments employing 100 workers or more in all industries. 


® Prior to 1985, data on participation in defined benefit pension plans included a small 
percentage of workers participating in money purchase pension plans. Beginning in 1985, 


* Includes private sector establishments with fewer than 100 workers. these workers were classified as participating in defined contribution plans. 

° In 1987, coverage excluded local governments employing fewer than 50 workers. In 7 Includes employees who participated in Payroll-based Employee Stock Ownership 
1990, coverage included all State and local governments. Plans. Beginning in 1987, these plans were no longer available. 

‘ Data exclude college teachers. 

5 Data for 1983 refer to the average monthly employee contribution for dependent cover- NoTe: Dash indicates data were not collected in this year. 
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26. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


j Annual totals 1996 1997 
Measure Fi 5 5 = =I Es 
1995 | 1996 | July |_Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan? | Feb.’ | Mar.’ | Apr. | May? | June” | July’ 

Number of stoppages: 

Beginning in period 31 37 2 0 3 5 2 1 1 0 1 6 6 0 2 

In effect during period..... 34 38 7 5 6 8 7 5 6 4 4 7 12 3 4 
Workers involved: : 

Beginning in period (in thousands)..../ 192 273 3.6 0 6.3 15.5 3.3 eal 43 “OW 2.f 55.8 16.9 0 24.6 

In effect during period (in thousands). 207 275 24.6 17.9 16.6 22.9 19.5; 12.0 16.3 9.9} ~ 10.1 60.6 60.5 12.0 35.3 - 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands).........+--:-1-+44 5,771 4,889| 379.4| 364.2] 194.7| 243.9} 234.6| 226.8 237.8| 170.6] 144.3) 537.7) 567.4) 231.2) 228.5 

Percent of estimated working time’... 02 .02 .01 01 .01 .01 .01 01 .01 01 .01 02 .02 .01 01 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement ot idleness as a percentage of the total time worked Is found in ""I otal economy’ measures ot strike idleness," Monthly Labor Heview, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
p nae 
= preliminary. 
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_ 27. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
| by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
| {1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Sees Annual average 1996 1997 
1995 1996 | Oct. _|_Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 


152.4 156.9] 158.3) 158.6} 158.6} 159.1 159.6} 160.0) 160.2) 160.1 160.3) 160.5} 160.8} 161.2} 161.6 
456.5 469.9) 474.1] 475.0) 475.0} 476.7} 478.2} 479.3) 479.7) 479.6} 480.2} 480.7) 481.6) 483.0) 484.1 


148.9 153.7; 155.8] 156.2) 156.6) 156.9) 156.9) 157.1 157.1 157.1 157.1 157.5} 158.1 158.4) 158.7 
148.4 153.3} 155.4) 155.9) 156.3) 156.5) 156.5) 156.6) 156.6; 156.6) 156.6) 157.0) 157.6] 157.9) 158.2 
148.8 154.3) 156.8) 157.2) 157.7) 157.9) 157.7) 157.7] 157.5) 157.5) 157.3) 157.7} 158.5] 158.6) 159.0 
Cereals and bakery products. 167.5 174.0} 175.1 176.4; 175.7) 176.5) 176.7) 176.7) 176.9) 176.9) 178.2) 1783) 178.6) 178.1 178.4 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs. | 138.8 144.8] 147.9] 148.9} 150.0) 149.6) 148.8) 147.8} 147.7) 147.7) 147.9} 148.2} 149.1 149.1 148.9 
Dairy products...........+..++ i 132.8 142.1 149.3) 149.3) 148.6) 147.8) 146.2} 146.1 145.7} 145.4) 144.1 143.3} 143.4] 143.5) 145.7 


Food at home..... 


Fruits and vegetables.. 177.7 183.9| 185.1] 186.3) 187.2) 187.3) 187.4) 189.3) 186.4) 186.4) 183.7; 184.6) 187.3) 188.1 188.5 
Other foods at home.... 140.8 142.9} 143.9] 143.4) 143.6) 144.8) 145.4) 145.5} 146.9) 147.1 147.8) 148.6) 148.7} 148.9] 149.0 
Sugar and sweets... 137.5 143.7} 145.7] 144.2) 144.7; 146.9) 147.2} 146.3} 147.9] 147.9) 148.1) 149.2} 147.8) 148.5) 148.2 
Fats and oils 137.3 140.5] 141.6] 140.8) 140.7) 142.3) 142.7} 142.4) 142.4) 142.0} 141.6} 141.4) 141.4) 142.0) 141.7 


Nonalcoholic beverages... 4 131.7 128.6} 127.6) 127.2) 126.9) 128.3) 128.5} 129.5) 131.9) 133.4) 134.8) 136.3) 136.7) 136.7) 136.6 
Other prepared foods... 161.1 156.2} 158.5} 158.3) 158.9} 159.4) 160.6) 160.3} 161.1] 160.4) 161.2) 161.3) 161.8} 161.9) 162.5 
Food away from home.. 149.0 152.7} 154.2} 154.7; 155.0) 155.3) 155.6} 156.0} 156.2} 156.3) 156.6) 157.1 157.4) 157.8) 158.2 
Alcoholic beverages........ 153.9 158.5} 160.1; 160.2; 160.5} 161.1 161.8} 162.1 162.3) 162.8; 162.7 162.9) 163.2} 163.5) 163.7 


Housing... 148.5 752.6) 1540) 153.9) 154.0; 155.1; 155.8) 155.0) 155.8) 156.9) 156.9) 157.5) 157.6) 157.7) 157.7 
Shelter. 165.7 1770} i295) Ie4) ‘t72.0)' 173.6) 174.6) 175.2) 175.3; 175.3) 176.6) 177.0] 177.5) 177.2) 1778 
Renters' costs (12/82 = 100).. weed 174.3 180.2} 181.3) 179.9) 179.1) 182.7); 185.3} 186.8] 186.3) 185.3) 186.6) 188.4; 189.1) 186.8) 187.7 
REN, FOSIGOIWIG. £00. 5.-s0eres0saenseeserneevaccerosassooored 157.8 162.0) 163.3) 163.7; 164.0} 164.4) 164.8| 165.1] 165.5} 165.9) 166.4) 166.8) 167.3} 167.8) 168.2 
Other renters’ costs... 204.3 214.7) 214.9) 207.9] 203.8) 217.3) 226.4) 231.7) 228.0) 222.9) 226.7} 232.6) 233.9) 222.8) 225.4 
Homeowners' costs (12/82 = 100)... 171.0 176.5| 178.1} 178.6] 178.8] 179.1) 179.5} 179.8} 180.2} 180.6) 181.4) 181.7} 182.2} 182.8) 183.3 
Owners' equivalent rent (12/82 = 100).......... 171.3 176.8] 178.4] 178.9] 179.1) 179.5} 179.9} 180.1] 180.5) 180.9) 181.4) 182.1] 182.6) 183.2) 183.6 
Household insurance........ i 157.4 161.0] 163.4) 164.6) 162.4, 162.6] 163.8} 163.3} 163.8; 164.5) 165.3) 165.7} 166.3] 166.8) 166.9 
Maintenance and repairs... 135.0 139.0 140.2 141.1 141.5 141.5 142.3 142.4 142.5 143.2 143.3 145.4 145.5 142.6 144.7 
Maintenance and repair services. 139.8 145.5| 147.3) 147.6] 148.0] 148.2) 148.4) 148.4) 148.9) 149.9} 150.0} 153.8) 154.4) 150.2) 153.4 
Maintenance and repair commodities 128.5 130.2) 130.5) 132.3) 132.6) 132.5} 133.9} 134.3) 133.6) 134.1) 134.1) 133.7) 133.1) 132.1) 132.7 
Fuel and other utilities... 123.7 127.5| 128.7| 128.4) 129.4| 130.8} 131.0} 129.9] 128.9] 129.0) 131.9} 132.1] 131.4) 132.1] 130.8 
Wis JIS idie2) A157) Wali) AQHA WAOL2) 117.2) 115:3) 1956:3) 199.8) 119.6) 1186) 119:7) 117-4 
88.1 99.2} 102.9) 105.9} 110.3} 111.5} 109.6) 105.5} 102.1) 100.4 98.0 94.7 93.5 93.7 95.3 
119.2 122.1 122.7 121.7 122.8 124.9 125.3 123.4 121.7 121.9 127.5 127.8 126.7 128.1 125.1 
| Other utilities and public services... 152.8 157.2} 158.6} 158.9} 159.1] 159.7| 160.2} 160.5} 160.8} 161.1) 161.7) 162.4) 162.1} 162.3) 162.5 
| Household furnishings and operations. H 123.0 124.7} 125.0} 124.8] 125.0] 124.9) 125.2) 125.4) 125.5} 125.8) 125.7} 125.6} 125.2} 125.4) 125.4 
| Housefurnishings............. “i 111.2 111.3 111.1 110.8 111.0 110.8 111.2 111.1 111.1 111.5 TAS 110.7 110.2 110.2 110.1 
1 Housekeeping supplies. 137.1 1414.1 141.6 141.8 141.4 142.3 142.5 142.8 143.3 143.0 142.9 144.0 142.9 143.2 143.3 
Housekeeping services 143.7 148.0 149.9 149.6 150.1 149.6 149.9 150.6 151.1 151.3 151.8 152.1 152.6 153.2 153.3 


Apparel and upkeep..... 132.0 131.7) 133.4) 133.4) 130.3) 129.6} 131.9] 134.5} 136.1] 135.3) 132.4) 130.2} 130.0} 133.0} 134.9 
Apparel commodities... 128.7 128.2) 130.0) 129.9) 126.5} 125.8) 128.2) 131.0} 132.7] 131.8) 128.6) 126.2) 125.9) 129.2} 131.2 
Men's and boys' apparel 126.2 127.7| 129.2) 131.2) 127.8) 127.0} 127.3) 129.2} 131.4] 132.0) 129.0) 128.0} 128.9} 131.4) 133.1 
Women's and girls' apparel 126.9 124.7} 127.1 126.7} 123.3) 121.5} 126.1 130.1 131.9] 129.9} 125.6) 121.1 120.3) 126.0) 128.3 
Infants' and toddlers! apparel 127.2 129.7) 128.5) 126.7) 126.9] 127.9} 127.2} 129.7} 133.7) 133.8) 132.9} 131.3) 127.3} 126.7) 126.2 


Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas... 
Gas (piped) and electricity......... 


| Footwear... 125.4 126.6] 128.0} 127.7} 125.9} 125.0) 126.3) 127.0} 129.3} 129.1 126.3} 125.9} 126.3) 127.4) 130.6 
Other apparel commodities 152.4 150.6] 152.0] 149.0] 141.6] 145.6} 146.9} 149.5} 148.1; 146.0) 146.4) 146.9) 145.8) 145.3) 145.5 
Apparel services 157.3 159.8] 160.6] 160.9} 161.5) 161.7; 162.2} 162.4) 162.6] 162.9} 163.2} 163.5) 163.6) 163.7) 163.7 
Transportation 139.1 143.0; 143.9] 144.8] 145.2} 145.0] 144.8] 144.9) 144.8) 144.4) 144.0) 143.7) 143.8) 144.3) 144.5 
Private transportation 136.3 140.0} 140.5} 141.5} 141.7} 141.8} 141.9] 141.5) 141.3] 141.0) 140.7/ 140.1) 140.8) 141.0) 140.9 

New vehicles.............. 141.0 143.7; 143.8} 144.8] 145.4, 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.2] 144.6) 144.2) 143.7) 143.0) 142.7) 143.3 

| New cars... 139.0 141.4] 141.5] 142.3} 143.0] 143.0] 142.9} 142.9} 142.6) 142.1) 141.7] 141.1] 140.4) 140.0) 140.6 
Used cars. 156.5} 157.0] 157.0] 156.5} 155.6] 154.7] 154.4) 154.4 154.3) 153.9) 151.8) 149.9) 148.5) 148.2} 147.9 
Motor fuel. 100.0 106.3] 105.9] 107.8] 108.6} 108.6} 108.1] 106.4) 106.0} 105.7) 105.9) 103.9) 107.6) 109.3) 106.7 
Gasoline... 99.8 105.9} 105.2} 107.1 107.9} 107.9} 107.4] 105.8) 105.4) 105.2} 105.4; 103.5} 107.4) 109.2) 106.5 


Maintenance and repair. 154.0 158.4| 160.5} 160.5} 160.6} 161.1] 161.2} 161.5} 161.9] 162.2) 162.6] 162.9) 163.3) 163.5) 163.9 
Other private transportation.. 3 170.6 173.9) 175:4)  176:2) 76:0) 176.2) A771 7A Ae7e3h A770) 176.7)\) ATES Ae) 76.9)" 17854 
Other private transportation commodities..... | 104.8 105.1] 105.0} 105.1} 105.2} 105.2; 105.4) 105.1 104.7} 104.7) 104.7) 105.3} 104.8) 104.6) 104.3 
Other private transportation services... 186.0 190.1} 192.0} 193.0} 192.7) 193.0) 194.1 194.5] 194.5] 194.2} 193.8} 194.5] 194.5) 194.0) 196.0 
Public transportation. 175.9 181.9| 187.2) 187.3] 189.9} 185.8) 182.4) 188.1] 189.8) 188.1] 186.6) 189.4) 183.4) 186.0) 190.9 


Medical care...... 220.5 228.2| 230.1) 230.5) 230.6] 231.8] 232.7} 233.4] 233.8] 234.2) 234.4| 234.8] 235.2| 235.4) 235.8 
Medical care commodities. 204.5 210.4) 212.4) 211.9) 212.0] 212.8] 213.9] 214.7] 215.2} 215.6] 216.0} 216.0) 215.5) 215.3) 215.6 
Medical care services... 224.2 232.4 234.2| 234.9} 235.0] 236.3} 237.1} 237.7) 238.1] 238.5) 238.7] 239.2} 239.8) 240.0/ 240.5 


201.0 208.3} 210.2| 210.9) 211.0) 212.2) 213.2] 214.2) 214.7} 215.2} 215.5} 215.9] 216.3} 216.4) 2168 
257.8 269.5| 272.4) 273.2) 273.7) 275.7) 276.6] 276.7| 277.0} 277.3} 277.4] 278.1| 279.0} 279.4) 280.2 


Professional services. 
Hospital and related services 


Entertainment.........-.:..:se:sesee 153.9 159.1 160.1| 160.7} 160.8) 161.3) 161.8] 162.1) 162.2} 162.2} 162.7} 162.6] 163.0} 163.0) 163.1 
Entertainment commodities. 138.7 143.0] 143.6] 144.0] 144.1] 144.2] 144.3] 144.5} 144.1] 143.9] 143.9] 143.8) 144.6) 144.7) 144.3 
Entertainment services... 172.0 178.1] 179.5] 180.3) 180.5} 181.3) 182.1] 182.7] 183.3} 183.5} 184.5) 184.5) 184.3) 184.2) 184.9 

Other goods and services. 206.9 215.4| 218.8] 219.2} 218.7] 220.0) 220.7) 221.4) 222.7) 223.1] 223.1] 223.5| 225.7| 228.1} 229.4 

\ Tobacco products.. 225.7 232.8] 235.3] 236.2| 234.3) 236.4) 237.4) 238.2) 243.2) 243.8] 241.3| 242.0) 243.4) 246.5) 250.2 
Personal care........ 147.1 150.1; 150.9) 151.2) 150.5} 151.6} 151.5} 151.8} 152.7} 152.6/ 152.8) 152.6} 152.5) 152.7) 153.3 


Toilet goods and personal care appliances..... 143.1 144.3) 144.6] 144.7) 142.8] 143.6] 143.3] 143.6) 144.5) 144.1] 144.2) 143.7) 143.5) 143.7) 144.5 
Personal care services - 151.5 156.6] 157.9| 158.6) 159.2! 160.7] 160.7) 161.2) 162.0/ 162.3] 162.6) 162.5) 162.7} 162.7) 163.4 
Personal and educational expenses. 235.5 247.5| 252.5] 252.8) 252.9] 254.0] 255.0) 255.8] 256.0] 256.6} 257.3) 258.0) 261.6) 264.9) 265.6 
School books and supplies.......... 230.5! 230.7/ 231.1) 234.5) 235.3] 235.4) 235.8] 235.9] 237.2} 237.7) 240.0] 241.5) 242.4 


Personal and educational services.... 237.3| 249.3| 254.3] 254.7) 254.8] 255.8) 256.7] 257.6] 257.7} 258.3] 259.1] 259.8) 263.5| 266.9) 267.5 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


27. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average | 1996 i) 1997 
wists | 1995 1996 | Oct. | Nov 4 Dec. | Jan. | Feb. |‘Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
All items...........- - 152.4 156.9] 158.3] 158.6] 158.6] 159.1] 159.6] 160.0} 160.2} 160.1) 160.3} 160.5) 160.8) 161.2 
Commodities... 136.4 139.9} 141.0) 141.5] 141.4) 141.5] 141.8) 142.0} 142.3) 142.1) 141.5} 141.0) 141.4) 142.1 
Food and beverages..... 148.9 153.7| 155.8] 156.2} 156.6] 156.9] 156.9) 157.1] 157.1; 157-4) 157.1] 157.5] 158.1) 158.4 
Commodities less food and beverages..... 128.9 131.5} 132.1] 132.6) 132.1] 132.1] 132.6] 132.9} 133.2} 132.9) 132.0] 131.0) 131.3) 132.2 
Nondurables less food and beverages. 129.5 133.0] 134.0) 134.7) 133.7} 133.8) 134.6] 135.0} 135.8) 135.4) 134.2} 132.9) 133.8) 135.5 
Apparel commodities 128.7 128.2} 130.0} 129.9] 126.5) 125.8) 128.2} 131.0} 132.7} 131.8) 128.6) 126.2) 125.9) 129.2 
Nondurabies less 1000, Deverages, 
and apparel...... 132.9 138.6] 139.2} 140.3] 140.5} 141.0] 141.0] 140.2} 140.6} 140.4) 140.1] 139.3) 140.8) 141.9 
Durables.............. 128.0 129.4 129.3] 129.6) 129.9} 129.7} 129.8] 129.9) 129.6} 129.4) 129.0) 128.3} 127.7) 127.6 
SOI ICOS crak ansraverssenretacsitepeatineses 168.7 174.1) 175.8] 175.9} 176.1} 177.0) 177.7| 178.2| 178.3) 178.4) 179.3) 180.1} 180.3) 180.6 
Rent of shelter (12/82 = 100) 172.4 178.0| 179.4] 179.4} 179.3] 180.6) 181.6) 182.3) 182.4) 182.4) 183.1) 184.1) 184.7) 184.4 
Housenoid services less rent ot 
shelter (12/82 = 100)..... 138.3 142.0| 143.2} 142.9} 143.4, 144.6] 145.0] 144.3] 143.7] 144.0) 147.0) 147.5} 146.9) 147.7 
Transporatation services. 175.9 180.5} 183.2} 183.7} 184.1] 183.5) 183.4) 184.9] 185.4) 184.9) 184.5) 185.6} 184.3) 184.7 
Medical care services.. 224.2 232.4) 234.2) 234.9] 235.0] 236.3) 237.1) 237.7| 238.1) 238.5) 238.7} 239.2) 239.8) 240.0 
Other services... 193.3 201.4) 204.3] 204.8} 205.0} 205.9) 206.7) 207.3] 207.7} 208.0) 2088) 209.1; 210.7) 2122 
Special indexes: 
All Rem I6SS OO. .5-.scceeceneenecuceseuepannsessenssenncre 153.1 157.5) 158.8] 159.0} 159.0 159.6] 160.2) 160.6) 160.8] 160.7; 161.0) 161.1) 161.3} 161.8 
All items less Shelter...........s:scscesesscsssessseeesneneey 148.6 152.8) 154.2} 154.6) 154.7) 155.0] 155.3] 155.6] 155.8) 155.7} 155.7) 155.6] 155.9) 156.6 
All items less nomeowners' Costs 
(IES PAT LO) ee ee eect anette eoorenc ee 153.5 157.9] 159.4) 159.6} 159.6] 160.2) 160.8) 161.2} 161.2} 161.1) 161.2) 161.3) 161.6) 162.0 
All items less medical care..... 148.6 152.8] 154.2} 154.5} 154.5} 155.0) 155.5} 155.9) 156.0] 155.9/ 156.1) 156.3) 156.6} 157.1 
Commodities less food... 129.8 132.6] 133.2] 133.7) 133.3} 133.3} 133.8) 134.1] 134.4) 134.1) 133.3) 132.3) 132.6) 133.5 
Nondurables less food.... 130.9 134.5} 135.5} 136.1] 135.3] 135.4) 136.2) 136.6) 137.4) 137.0) 135.9) 134.7} 135.5) 137.2 
Nondurables less food and apparel. 134.1 139.5) 140.3] 141.2} 141.5} 142.0) 142.1) 141.4) 141.7] 141.7) 141.4) 140.8) 142.1} 143.0 
NOndurablessce-tecncsesscssssorcasgursoctenan z 139.3 143.5) 145.1] 145.6) 145.3) 145.5] 145.9] 146.2) 146.6) 146.4) 145.8) 145.4] 146.1) 147.1 
Services less rent of shelter (12/82 = 100)....... 176.8 182.5] 184.6] 184.8} 185.2} 185.9) 186.4) 186.7} 186.8} 186.9) 188.1) 188.8} 188.7) 189.5 
Services less MediCAl CALe..........-seseseeesesesneneees 163.5 168.7) 170.4] 170.4 170.6} 171.5) 172.2) 172.7) 172.8] 172.8) 173.8) 174.6) 174.8) 175.1 
ER OV oor ess elseeerranaps cate ctae sentra area rvemmeeratenceemmated 105.2 4104) 440:5) 114-1] 142.2) 143:3) 143.1) 111.2] 1100), 109.9) 192.3)- 111.4) . N25 )eesieoie 
All items less energy... 158.7 163.1| 164.7] 164.9} 164.8] 165.3) 165.9) 166.5} 166.8} 166.8) 166.7) 167.0} 167.3} 167.6 
All items less food and energy 161.2 165.6} 167.0} 167.2! 167.0} 167.5} 168.3) 169.0) 169.4; 169.3) 169.2) 169.5} 169.6) 170.0 
Commodities less food and energy..... 139.3 141.3] 142.0] 142.2} 141.5} 141.5) 142.2] 143.0) 143.5] 143.3} 142.2) 141.5) 141.2} 142.0 
Energy commodities... 98.8 105.7} 105.8] 107.9] 109.1} 109.2) 108.6] 106.6} 105.8} 105.3) 105.2) 103.1) 106.2) 107.7 
Services less energy... 173.7 179.4] 181.2} 181.4) 181.5} 182.4) 183.1) 183.8} 184.1) 184.1) 184.6) 185.4) 185.8) 186.0 
Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1982-84 = $1.00 -656 -638 632 631 .631 -628 626 625 624 625 624 623 622 -620 
1967 = $1.00........... .219 213 211 211 211 210 .209 .209 .208 .209 .208 .208 .208 207 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
AIIM: Fees - <5 nsthssetag hs bod dececsbcent sonal aerenenaoen steep | 149.8 154.1] 155.5} 155.9} 155.9) 156.3 
All items (1967 = 100).. y 446.1 459.1} 463.2} 464.2) 464.3) 465.7 
Food and beverages... 148.3 153.2) 55:21 155-7) 156-1 156.4 
FOOG: EE Sees. 147.9 152.8} 154.9) 155.4) 155.8} 156.1 
Food at home... 147.9 153.5} 155.9] 156.4) 156.9) 157.1 
Cereals and bakery products 167.2 173.6) 174.7) 175.1 175.4} 176.2 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs... 138.5 144.5). 147.5} 148.6) 149.8) 149.3 
Dairy products.............-. 132.5 141.9] 148.9] 149.2) 148.5} 147.6 
Fruits and vegetables 176.7 183.1] 184.1) 185.2) 186.0) 186.1 
Other foods at home..... 140.3 142.6} 143.5} 143.0} 143.2; 144.4 
Sugar and sweets... 137.5 143.6; 145.6] 144.0) 144.5} 146.8 
Fats and oils 137.1 140.3 141.3 140.5 140.4 141.9 
Nonalcoholic beverages.... 131.0 128.1 127.1 126.7} 126.5} 127.9 
Other prepared foods. 150.8 156.0) 158.2) 158.2; 158.8} 159.3 
Food away from home 148.8 152.6 154.2 154.7 155.0 155.4 
Alcoholic beverages........- 153.3 157.9} 159.5) 159.6} 159.9} 160.4 
Housing 145.4 149.6} 150.7) 150.7} 151.0} 151.8 
Shelter... 161.2 166.2; 167.6} 167.7; 167.7} 168.6 
Renters' costs (12/84 = 100)... 152.5 157.3 158.3 157.6 157.3 159.4 
Rent, residential......... 157.4 161.6 162.9 163.4 163.7 164.1 
Other renters’ costs... 204.4 214.6} 214.6] 207.4) 203.7; 216.3 
Homeowners' costs (12/84 = 100)..... 156.0 160.9} 162.4| 162.8; 163.0} 163.3 
Owners' equivalent rent (12/84 = 100)... 156.2 161.2) 162.7} 163.1 163.4) 163.7 
Household insurance (12/84 = 100). 144.6 147.1] 148.7} 150.0} 147.2} 147.4 
Maintenance and repairs............-.- 134.5 137.6) 138.5) 139.9} 140.1 140.0 
Maintenance and repair services... 142.7 147.6} 149.5) 149.9) 150.1 150.0 
Maintenance and repair commodities. 123.6 124.9} 124.8) 127.1 127.1) 127.3 
Fuel and other utilities... 123.2 127.2} 128.3] 128.1) 129.0} 130.5 
110.8 114.7 115.6 115.1 116.5 118.5 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas. 88.0 99.0) 102.6) 105.7) 110.6) 111.6 
Gas (piped) and electricity..... 118.4 121.6] 122.2) 121.2) 122.3) 124.5 
Other utilities and public services... 153.2 157.7} 159.2} 159.5} 159.6] 160.3 
Household furnishings and operations 121.8 123.2} 123.4) 123.3) 123.5} 123.4 
Housefurnishings..........-..-. 109.9 109.9) 109.7; 109.5} 109.8) 109.5 
Housekeeping supplies.. 137.3 141.5) 142.1 142.4) 142.0) 142.8 
Housekeeping services...... 146.8 150.9} 152.5) 152.4) 152.9} 152.6 
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27. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Series ¥ T 


1995 1996 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 


el 
130.9 130.9} 132.4] 132.4) 129.3) 128.7) 131.1 133.8} 135.5) 134.7) 131.8} 129.8} 129.4) 132.1 133.9 
127.7 127.6; 129.2) 129.1 125.7) 126.1 127.6) 130.5) 132.3) 131.5) 128.3} 126.1 125.7} 128.6) 130.5 
125.9 127.4; 129.0) 130.9) 127.5) 127.0) 127.2) 128.8) 131.1 131.7] 128.8) 128.0) 128.8} 131.2; 132.4 
naa 125.4 123.6} 125.4) 125.0} 121.7; 119.9} 124.8) 129.2} 130.7) 129.0) 124.8) 120.6) 119.6} 124.6] 126.8 

| 128.1 130.8) 128.9) 127.7) 128.1 128.5) 128.1 130.7) 134.9) 134.9) 133.8} 132.0} 128.4) 128.3} 127.7 

| 126.2 T2783 ~ 129.2)" "128.8)" 127.0) 126.0; 127.2) 127.9)" 190.3) 130:1 127.2; 126.8) 127.3} 128.3) 131.8 


Apparel! and upkeep. 
Apparel commodities... 
Men's and boys' apparel... 
Women's and girls' apparel 
Infants' and toddlers' apparel! 
Footwear... 


Other apparel commodities... 150.6 149.6) 151.9) 148.7) 139.7) 144.6) 145.7| 149.5) 149.3) 146.8) 146.3) 146.8) 145.7) 144.8) 145.4 
Apparel services 156.8 159.0} 159.7} 160.0) 160.5} 160.8; 161.3} 161.5) 161.7) 161.9) 162.2; 162.6} 162.7; 162.8} 162.8 
Transportation. 138.8 142.8} 143.5) 144.5) 144.8) 1446) 144.4) 144.2) 144.2) 143.8) 143.4] 142.9} 143.3] 143.6] 143.6 
Private transportation 136.9 140.7} 141.2) 142.2) 142.4) 142.4) 142.4) 141.9) 141.8) 141.5) 141.1 140.4) 141.1 141.4) 141.1 


New vehicles... 141.8 144.7; 145.0) 146.0; 146.5) 146.6) 146.7) 146.6) 146.4; 145.9} 145.4) 144.9) 144.3) 144.0) 144.7 


New cars.... 138.7 141.1 141.1 141.9} 142.7) 142.7) 142.5) 142.5) 142.3) 141.8) 141.3) 140.7) 140.0} 139.7] 140.2 
Used cars..... 157.3 158.2; 158.3) 157.7) 156.8) 155.9) 155.7} 155.7) 155.7) 156.3) 153.3) 151.4) 149.9] 149.7} 149.4 
Motor fuel..... 99.9 106.3} 106.0) 108.1 108.9} 108.8) 108.2} 106.3) 105.9; 105.7; 105.9) 104.0) 107.7} 109.2} 106.6 

Gasoline..... 99.7 105.9; 105.3) 107.4) 108.3) 108.2) 107.5) 105.7} 105.4; 105.2} 105.5) 103.6) 107.6) 109.2} 106.3 
Maintenance and repair. ai 154.8 159.3} 161.4) 161.4) 161.4) 162.0) 162.1 162.5} 162.9) 163.2} 163.7; 164.0} 164.2) 164.5) 164.9 
Other private transportation...............:0see: 166.5 VGSIG) = 171-2) 171.9) 171.6) 171.9) 172.6) 172.8) 172.8) 172.5) 172.1 172.8; 172.7} 172.3) 173.8 

Other private transportation commodities..... | 104.0 104.2) 104.1 104.2; 104.3) 104.2) 104.3) 104.1 103.7) 103.8) 103.8) 104.4; 104.0} 103.8) 103.6 


Other private transportation services............ ‘| 182.2 186.1 188.2} 189.1 188.6) 189.0) 190.0} 190.2} 190.3} 189.9} 189.4; 190.2) 190.1 189.7} 191.6 
Public transportation... ert 171.9 179.6) 184.3) 184.5) 186.9) 183.6) 180.3) 185.1 186.8; 185.2) 184.0| 186.2} 181.6] 183.5} 187.8 
Medical care ad 219.8 227.6) 229.4) 229.9) 230.1) 231.1) 232.1) 232.8) 233.2} 233.6} 233.8) 234.2} 234.6) 234.7) 235.2 
Medical care commodities... 202.2 207.8) 209.8) 209.1) 209.4); 210.1) 211.4) 212.1) 212.3) 212.9) 213.4) 213.3) 212.5) 212.5) 212.9 
Medical care services.. 223.8 232.1) 233.9} 234.6) 234.7) 235.9) 236.8} 237.4; 237.9) 238.2) 238.4) 238.9) 239.5) 239.7| 240.3 


Professional services. 202.0 2095 211-4) 212.1) 212.3) 213.3) 214.3) 215.4) 216.0) 216.5) 216.8) 217.2) 217.7) 217.8) 218.1 
Hospital and related services... 255.2 266.5} 269.1; 269.9) 270.4) 271.9} 272.8] 273.0} 273.4) 273.6) 273.6) 274.4) 275.2} 275.6} 276.4 
Entertainment... 151.8 156.8} 157.8) 158.3) 158.4) 158.8) 159.2} 159.6] 159.7) 159.7) 160.1 160.1 160.6] 160.5) 160.6 
Entertainment commodities. 137.9 142.0} 142.5) 142.8) 142.9) 142.9) 143.1 143.4) 143.0| 142.8) 142.7] 142.7) 143.5) 143.4) 143.1 
Entertainment services. 171.9 178.2| 179.7) 180.4; 180.7) 181.4) 182.2) 182.8; 183.6} 183.8) 185.0) 184.8) 184.9) 184.8) 185.3 
Other goods and services. 204.2 2i2.2) 2te.0) 215.6) 215.2) 216.7) 217.4) 218.0) 219.8) 220.2; 219.9) 220.3) 222.1| 224.6) 226.1 
Tobacco products. 225.9 232.5] 234.8) 235.8] 233.9] 236.1) 237.0} 237.7| 242.7) 243.4) 240.9) 241.7) 243.0) 246.1) 249.9 


Personal care.... 
Toilet goods and personal care appliances. 
Personal care services 

Personal and educational expenses 
School books and supplies......... 
Personal and educational services... 


147.3 150.1 150.9; 151.3) 150.4) 151.6) 151.4; 151.6} 152.6) 152.6) 152.7) 152.4) 152.4) 152.6) 153.3 
143.8 145.0} 145.4) 145.4) 143.5} 144.4) 144.2} 144.3} 145.4) 145.0) 145.0) 144.6) 144.4) 144.7| 145.4 
151.5 156.6) 158.0) 158.7) 159.4) 160.8) 160.8} 161.2} 162.1 162.4} 162.7} 162.6) 162.8) 163.0} 163.5 
231.2 242.9} 247.7) 248.1) 248.3) 249.7) 250.8; 251.6] 251.8) 252.5) 253.1) 253.6) 256.8} 260.2} 260.8 
215.5 228.2} 232.4, 232.6] 232.9) 236.2; 236.9) 237.1] 237.4) 237.5) 239.6) 240.1) 241.9) 243.9} 244.7 
232.6 244.4) 249.2| 249.7) 249.8) 251.1) 252.3) 253.0| 253.3) 254.0) 254.5) 255.0) 258.3} 261.8) 262.4 
149.8 154.1 155.5) 155.9) 155.9) 156.3) 156.8} 157.0) 157.2) 157.2) 157.4) 157.5) 157.8) 158.3) 158.5 
136.4 139.9] 141.0) 141.6) 141.4) 141.5) 141.8} 142.0) 142.2) 142.1 141.5} 141.0) 141.4) 142.1 142.3 
Food and Deverages........-.-.:.-ssscesereeen | 148.3 153.2). 155.2), 155.7) 156.1 156.4| 156.4) 156.5) 156.5) 156.6} 156.6) 157.0) 157.6; 157.8) 158.1 
Commodities less food and beverages || 129.0 131.8} 132.3) 132.9) 132.4) 132.4) 132.9} 133.1 133.4) 133.2) 132.3) 131.3} 131.6) 132.5) 132.7 
Nondurables less food and beverages............ 129.0 132.8) 133.8) 134.6) 133.6) 133.7) 134.5] 134.8} 135.6) 135.3) 134.1 132.9} 133.9} 135.5} 135.7 
Apparel COMMOAItIES............cececeeeseseeecceeeeees 127.7 127.6) 129.2); 129.1 126.7) 125.1 127.6) 130.5) 132.3) 131.5) 128.3) 126.1 125.7| 128.6) 130.5 


Nondurabies less 100d, beverages, 
and apparel. 132.6 138.3} 139.0] 140.2} 140.4) 140.9) 140.8) 139.9} 140.3] 140.2) 139.9) 139.1 140.8; 141.9} 141.2 
Durables... 127.9 129.2} 129.2} 129.5} 129.6) 129.5} 129.5} 129.6} 129.3; 129.2; 128.6) 128.0) 127.4) 127.2) 127.3 
Services.... 166.0 171.4) 173.0) 173.2) 173.4) 174.2) 1749) 175.2) 175.3) 175.5) 176.4) 177.1 177.4) 177.7) 178.0 
j Rent of shelter (12/84 = 100).........-scceceeeeeeees 155.0 159.9] 161.3] 161.3) 161.4; 162.3) 163.0} 163.5} 163.7) 163.9) 164.5} 165.3} 165.8) 165.8) 166.2 
: HOUSENOIO Services less rent OF 
Shelter (12/84 = 100)...........:ccecscrseereeseseecesseees 127.0 130.5) 131.5) 131.2) 131.7) 132.9) 133.3) 132.6} 132.0) 132.3) 135.1 135.5] 135.0] 135.8) 134.5 


173.6 178.3] 180.8} 181.3} 181.5} 181.3} 181.3) 182.3) 182.8] 182.4) 182.0) 182.9) 182.1 182.3} 184.2 
223.8 232.1) 233.9] 234.6] 234.7} 235.9] 236.8] 237.4) 237.9] 238.2) 238.4) 238.9] 239.5) 239.7) 240.3 
190.1 198.1] 200.9) 201.5) 201.7) 202.7; 203.5} 204.1) 204.6) 205.0) 205.7} 205.9} 207.4) 209.0) 209.4 


Transporatation services 
Medical care services. 
Other services.. 
Special indexes: 
All items less food.. 
All items less sheiter.. 
All items less nomeowners' 
COSIS) (12/E4 m1 OD) ow cscet se cccaseneececcecnesvocescsoond 140.7 144.8 146.1 146.4 146.4 146.8 147.3 147.5 147.6 147.6 147.7 147.6 147.9 148.4 148.6 
All items less medical care. 146.4 150.7 152.0 152.3 152.4 152.8 1S3:2 153.5 153.6 153.6 153.8 153.8 154.2 154.7 154.9 
Commodities less food.. 130.0 132.8 133.4 134.0 133.5 133.5 134.0 134.2 134.6 134.4 133.5 132.5 132.9 133.7 133.9 
Nondurabies less food.. 130.4 134.3 135.3 136.0 135.2 135.3 136.0 136.4 137.1 136.9 135.8 134.7 135.6 137.1 137.3 
Nondurables less food and apparel 133.7 139.3 140.0 141.1 141.3 141.8 141.8 141.1 141.4 141.4 141.1 140.4 141.9 142.9 142.4 
INONGUPADIOS oscstscsces conc nciceaneaencessoopeo 139.0 143.3 144.8 145.4 145.2 145.4 145.7 146.0 146.4 146.2 145.7 145.3 146.0 147.0 147.2 
Services less rent of shelter (12/84 = 100) 157.6 162.7| 164.4] 164.7) 165.0) 165.7; 166.2} 166.3) 166.4) 166.5} 167.7} 168.2/ 168.2; 168.8) 169.0 
Services less medical care.. 161.1 166.2 167.8 167.9 168.1 169.0 169.6 169.9 170.0 170.1 LcAtlen 171.8 172.0 172.4 172.7 
104.7 109.8 110.1 110.9 112.0 113.0 112.7 110.7 109.6 109.5 111.8 110.8 112.2 113.5 111.0 
156.1 160.4 161.9 162.2 162.1 162.5 163.0 163.5 163.9 163.9 163.8 164.0 164.2 164.6 165.2 
158.2 162.3 163.7 163.9 163.7 164.1 164.8 165.5 165.9 165.9 165.8 165.9 166.0 166.5 167.1 
138.9 140.9 141.6 141.8 141.0 141.0 141.7 142.5 143.1 142.9 141.8 144.1 140.8 141.5 142.2 
99.1 105.9 106.0 108.2 109.4 109.4 108.6 106.5 105.8 105.5 105.5 103.4 106.7 108.1 105.8 
171.3 176.8 178.6 178.9 179.0 179.8 180.4 181.0 181.3 181.4 181.9 182.6 183.0 183.3 183.9 


neta 


Ee 150.0 154.3) 155.5} 155.8) 155.8} 156.3) 156.8] 157.1 157.3) 157.3) 157.5} 157.5} 157.8) 158.4) 158.6 
146.8 151.0} 152.4) 152.8) 152.8) 153.2} 153.5} 153.7] 153.8) 153.8) 153.8} 153.6] 153.9) 154.6) 154.8 


All items less food and energy. 
Commodities less food and energy... 
\ Energy commodities.. 
Services less energy.. 
Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1982-84 = $1.00. 
1967 = $1.00... 


-668 -649 -643 
224 218 216 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Price Data 


28. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area’ sched-| 1996 1997 1996 | 1997 
ule” | sept.| Oct. | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Sept.| Oct. | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. 
M 157.8} 158.3} 160.3} 160.5} 160.8} 161.2} 161.6] 155.1] 155.5] 157.4) 157.5) 157.8] 158.3] 158.5 
Region and area size* 

Northeast Orbaninncn ua sucssannareescccicuseascsesrestedad M 164.6] 165.1] 167.0] 167.6] 167.8] 168.4); 168.7] 162.0] 162.4) 164:3] 164.7| 164.9] 165.6] 165.8 
Size A—More than 1,200,000 ra M 165.4 165.7} 167.7} 168.2} 168.4] 169.2} 169.5} 161.8} -162.1| 164.0] 164.3] 164.5] 165.4] 165.5 
Size B—500,000 to 1,200,000. | oM 162.2| 162.4] 165.2} 165.9] 166.2! 166.0] 166.0] 159.8} 160.1] 162.8] 163.5] 163.7| 163.4) 163.5 
Size C—50,000 to 500,000. M 162.2] 163.8] 165.6] 166.4 166.8] 167.1] 167.6] 163.7/ 165.3) 167.1] 167.5| 167.8] 168.6] 168.9 

North Central urban...........0+0 | oM 154.0} 154.4) 156.7} 156.6] 157.2] 157.5] 157.7) 150.6] 151.0) 153.1) 153.1] 153.6] 153.9} 154.0 
Size A—More than 1,200,000... aN 154.5] 154.8} 157.3] 157.3] 158.0] 158.3) 158.4) 150.4) 150.7) 152.9] 152.9| 153.6] 153.9} 153.9 
Size B—360,000 to 1,200,000...... M 153.3] 154.0] 155.7] 155.8] 156.3] 156.2) 156.7] 149.5] 150.2) 151.7] 151.9} 152.3] 152.3] 152.7 
Size C—50,000 to 360,000 M 155.4) 156.5) 158.7] 158.5] 158.8] 159.6] 159.7) 152.6) 153.7) 156.0} 155.7] 156.1] 156.9] 156.9 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50. ,000).. M 151.0} 151.1] 152.6} 152.6] 152.6] 153.4] 153.2) 149.1] 149.2] 150.8) 150.7} 150.9} 151.5} 151.1 

South urban be M 154.5} 154.9} 157.0] 157.0) 157.1] 157.5} 157.8] 153.1] 153.5] 155.4] 155.3] 155.5} 155.9] 156.1 
Size A—More than 1,200,000. M 153.5} 153.7} 155.8] 155.8] 155.9] 156.4] 156.7) 151.7] 151.9] 153.9) 153.9] 154.0] 154.5} 154.7 
Size B—450,000 to 1,200,000 M 157.3] 157.7} 160.4} 160.5] 160.8] 160.6] 160.9) 153.6] 153.9) 156.1] 156.2} 156.5} 156.6] 156.8 
Size C—50,000 to 450,000... M 154.4] 154.8] 156.4) 156.0) 156.1) 156.7) 157.2) 154.4) 154.8) 156.2} 155.7} 155.9] 156.4) 156.9 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less ‘than 50, ,000).. M 153.2| 154.3] 156.3) 156.4) 156.4) 157.1] 156.9] 153.9) 154.8] 156.5] 156.6] 157.0] 157.7) 157.3 

M 158.6] 159.1] 161.0] 161.1] 161.5} 162.1] 162.8] 155.5) 155.9] 157.5] 157.6] 158.0} 158.6] 159.3 
M 158.7| 159.2} 161.1] 161.3] 161.7] 162.3) 163.1] 154.0] 154.4) 156.0) 156.2} 156.5} 157.2} 157.9 
M 163.0} 163.2; 166.0) 166.1; 166.8} 167.4) 168.3] 159.9) 160.2} 162.7; 162.9) 163.5} 164.1] 164.9 
Size classes: 
Ai (A2/BG ie AOO ecccttercasncatecsOukaccc titer nee M 142.4 142.7} 144.6] 144.8] 145.1] 145.6} 146.0] 141.4) 141.7] 143.5] 143.6] 143.9] 144.4] 144.7 
M 157.9] 158.4} 160.7] 160.9] 161.2] 161.2} 161.5] 155.0) 155.4] 157.6] 157.8} 158.0] 158.0] 158.3 
M 157.4 158.2} 160.2} 160.1] 160.5] 161.0] 161.5] 156.6) 157.4) 159.2) 159.1] 159.4! 160.0] 160.4 
M 154.7} 155.5} 156.6} 156.7| 156.8] 157.4) 157.6) 154.0] 154.7| 155.7/ 155.8] 156.0] 156.6] 156.7 
Selected local areas 

Chicago, IL—Northwestern IN.........20:ssseeeeseeey M 158.3] 158.8] 161.7) 161.7] 162.5] 162.1] 162.5] 153.2) 153.7) 156.0) 156.0} 156.7] 156.4) 156.9 

Los Angeles—Long Beach, Anaheim, CA. 7 M 158.2} 158.8} 159.4) 159.5} 159.7] 160.5} 161.1) 152.7] 153.2] 153.8) 153.8) 154.0) 154.7) 155.4 

New York, NY—NOrtneastern Nu........seeseeeeeeees M 168.2) 168.2} 170.3] 170.8] 170.8} 171.7} 172.3) 164.4) 164.4) 166.2} 166.6] 166.7] 167.7} 168.1 

Philadelphia, PA-NU........:scssccescsssessseseeasenses M 164.5] 164.9} 166.1] 166.4) 166.8] 168.6] 167.7| 163.7], 164.2] 165.3). 165.5) 165.9} 167.9] 166.8 

San Francisco—Oakland, CA.......:.::sssceeeeees M 156.3] 156.9] 160.0] 160.6] 161.2] 161.6] 162.5] 153.8] 154.3] 157.0] 157.5| 158.1] 158.6} 159.5 

Baltimore MD! ceichiditenctrw cepa s ee 1 158.4 - -| 156.9 —| 156.7 -| 154.4 - -| 155.6 -| 155.6 - 

Boston; MA: .ctvscncecn.saceereneosteaet rao 1 163.5 - -| 167.1 -| 167.8 -| 162.1 - -| 165.8 -| 166.2 - 

Cleveland; OH! iio Aisin tie iteece oases etntenc. toys 1 153.5 - -| 156.3 -| 157.3 -| 145.8 - -| 148.2 -| 149.2 - 

Miami, FL....... 1 154.6 - -| 157.9 -| 158.5 -| 152.6 - -| 155.5 -| 156.1 - 

St. Louis, MO-IL......... 1 151.0 - -| 153.3 -| 155.1 -| 150.1 - =| 152.5 -| 154.0 - 

Washington, UU-MU-VA. 1 160.8 - -| 162.9 -| 163.6 -| 158.2 - 160.2 -| 161.1 - 

Dallas—Ft Worth, TX.. 2 -| 150.7] 151.4 -| 151.2 -| 152.8 -| 150.7} 151.4 -| 151.1 -| 152.8 

Detroit, Ml.........-+- 2 -| 153.8} 155.0 -| 156.9 -| 157.9 -| 148.8} 149.8 -| 151.6 -| 152.4 

Houston, TX... 2 -| 143.2] 144.8 -| 145.4 -| 147.3 -| 142.5} 144.1 -| 144.9 -| 146.3 

Rittsburghi: BA. 725s ene fie) Die eae ee 2 -| 154.5} 157.4 -| 157.5 -| 157.9 -| 148.0} 150.8 -| 151.0 -| 151.3 


® Regions are defined as the four Census regions. 


1 Sn RSS SS 
' Area definitions are those established by the Office of Management and Budget in 


1983, except for Boston—Lawrence-Salem, MA-NH, Area (excludes Monroe County); 
and Milwaukee, WI, Area (includes only the Milwaukee MSA). Definitions do not include 
revisions made since 1983. Excludes farms and the military. : 

? Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other 
goods and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
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— Data not available. 

NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CP! program. Because 
each local index is a small subset of the national index, it has a smaller sample size and 
is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and other measurement error than 
the national index. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are quite similar. Therefore, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI 
for use in escalator clauses. 


29. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
118.3 124.0 130.7 136.2 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 
Percent change... 41 4.8 5.4 4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 
Food and beverages: 
118.2 124.9 132.1 136.8 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 
Percent change... 41 6.7 5.8 3.6 1.4 2.1 2.3 2.8 3.2 
Housing: 
118.5 123.0 128.5 133.6 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 
Percent change.... 3.8 3.8 45 4.0 2.9 27 2.5 2.6 2.9 
Apparel and upkeep: 
115.4 118.6 124.1 128.7 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 
Percent change. 43 2.8 4.6 3.7 25 1.4 -.2 -1.0 -0.2 
Transportation: 
108.7 114.1 120.5 123.8 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 
Percent change.... 3.1 5.0 5.6 2.7 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 
Medical care: 
ING OXeiascressveeassnse2 138.6 149.3 162.8 177.0 190.1 201.4! 211.0 220.5 228.2 
Percent change.... 6.5 Ler 9.0 8.7 74 5.9 48 45 3.5 
Entertainment: 
120.3 126.5 132.4 138.4 142.3 145.8 150.1 153.9 159.1 
43 5.2 47 4.5 2.8 2.5 29 2.5 3.4 
Other goods and services: 
137.0 147.7 159.0 171.6 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 
6.6 7.8 7.7 7.9 6.8 5.2 2.9 4.2 41 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
Index... 117.0 122.6 129.0 134.3 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 
Percent change. 4.0 48 §.2 41 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.9 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


30. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
r Annual average 1996 
Grouping T 
1995 1996 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
Finished goods 127.9 131.3 | 132.7] 132.6} 132.7] 132.6 


Finished consumer goods.. 
Finished consumer foods. 
Finsned consumer goods 

excluding foods 
Nondurable goods less food. 


125.6 129.6 | 131.2} 131.1 131.2 | 131.0 
129.0 133.5 | 136.6] 136.1 135.5 | 134.1 


124.0 127.6| 128.8} 128.8) 129.2) 129.5 
118.8 123.2 | 1245) 124.5] 125.2) 125.7 


Durable goods 132.7 134.2} 135.2] 135.2} 135.0) 134.9 
Capital equipMent...........:ccssesseeeeeesereneee 136.7 138.3 | 138.9] 138.7] 138.7] 139.0 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and componente...............-+++4 124.9 125.7 | 126.0} 125.7| 126.0] 126.3 
Materials and components 
FOF MANUFACTUTING.......csceeecceesseteeeereeneeeee 130.4 128.6 | 128.3] 128.0] 128.2) 128.4 


Materials for food manufacturing.. he like) 125.7 | 129.2] 124.8| 123.8] 122.9 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 135.1 130.5 | 129.6 | 129.5| 129.8; 130.1 


Materials for durable manufacturing........ 135.6 131.4| 130.5] 130.8] 131.4] 131.9 

Components for manufacturing.........-.-.-., 126.5 126.8| 126.6] 126.6] 126.7} 126.8 
Materials and components 

for construction 142.1 143.5 | 1443] 144.9] 144.7] 145.0 


Processed fuels and lubricants. 84.2 89.9 92.3 91.3 92.7 93.4 
Containers 148.8 141.2 | 137.9 187.5}, 137:9)|, “137.8 
SUPPllOS i ieee eiciec esas -ansceesete rt covaessorbeenenatis 132.1 185.9) 135.9] 135.4] 135.5] 135.5 


Crude materials for further 
processing.... 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs. 
Crude nonfood materials. 


102.7 113.5] 111.3 |: 114.8] 121.6) 126.3) 116.1 107.6} 107.9} 110.4} 107.1 107.2} 107.8] 108.2] 111.6 
105.8 121.5] 119.6] 117.7] 113.6] 112.2} 111.0) 114.1 116.7 | 117.4} 111.3) 112.1 VAD) RAS 109.4 
96.8 104.0) 101.8] 108.7} 1225] 131.0) 115.2 99.4 98.1 101.8} 100.5) 100.0} 101.2) 102.4] 1089 


Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods... 
Finished energy goods 
Finished goods less energy... 


127.5 130.5} 131.5] 131.5] 131.7) 132.1 131.7 | 131.1 130.7} 130.5} 130.9] 130.4) 130.7] 130.8) 131.5 
78.1 83.1 84.8 84.9 85.7 86.5 85.2 83.0 81.8 82.2 83.6 83.0 84.0 85.2 83.5 
136.9 139.6] 141.0} 140.7] 140.6] 140.3) 140.2] 140.7) 140.3) 1403] 139.9} 139.7] 139.9] 139.7] 140.8 


Finished consumer goods less energy......4 136.9 140.1} 141.8] 141.5} 141.4} 140.8) 140.7) 141.4) 141.0] 141.1] 140.6] 140.4] 140.7] 140.6] 141.7 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 140.0 142.0} 142.7] 142.5] 142.6] 142.8] 142.7] 142.8} 142.7| 1423] 142.2] 141.9] 141.9) 141.6} 143.1 
Finished consumer goods less 100d 
ANG OM OU Ven ca sansessencasnravesstuaenratencanessuene st 141.9 144.3} 145.0] 1449] 145.1) 145.1) 145.1] 145.3] 145.2} 1449] 1448] 1445] 1445] 1444) 145.9 
Consumer nondurable goods less 1000 
AMG ONG ersrersnccesasvarecenssmnrsveenrecencxenenars 148.5 151.4} 152.0) 151.8) 152.2) 152.4| 152.3] 152.7] 153.0} 153.0) 153.1) 153.2] 153.2) 153.9] 153.8 ~ 


Intermediate materials less foods 

and feeds 
Intermediate foods and feeds. 
intermediate energy goods..... 


Intermediate goods less energy... 
Intermediate materials less toods 


125.5 125.6 | 125.8] 125.7} 126.1 126.4| 126.2} 125.6) 125.2) 125.3) 125.7] 125.5] 125.6) 126.0] 125.7 
114.8 128.4| 130.7) 126.2] 125.6) 1246] 1248) 127.2| 127.5) 128.3] 126.4] 125.2| 1246] 1262| 1226 — 
84.1 89.7 92.1 91.0 92.4 93.2 91.8 88.5 86.7 87.0 89.5 88.2 88.9 90.6 88.4 
134.0 133.6 | 133.5] 133.2] 133.4] 133.5] 133.6] 133.8] 133.8] 133.9] 133.7] 133.7] 133.6] 133.8] 133.6 f 


ANG ON CLG ccovectorasnerasnneteprcexexesensasntccounsata 135.2 134.0 | 133.6] 133.7] 133.9] 134.1 134.2 | 134.2] 134.2) 134.2) 1342) 1342] 134.2] 1343] 134.4 
Crude energy materials.............scssesesesened 69.4 84.4 82.7 91.9) 109.6] 119.4 98.0 7A 76.4 80.8 79.2 78.7 80.0 82.1 909 
Crude materials less energy. ce 123.5 130.0 | 127.6] 126.1 123.4 | 123.5]) 123.3) 125.7) 126.7) 127.5 | 123.1 123.5} 123.5) 1226] 121.2 % 
Crude nonfood materials less energ ss 173.6 155.8 | 152.3] 151.7| 1525] 1566] 1589] 159.6] 156.4, 157.8] 157.4} 157.0) 157.9] 156.1 155.6 
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31. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 
[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1996 1997 
sic Industry —1 


1995 | 1996 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. 


— | Total mining industries. 
10 Metal mining. 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100) 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100).. 
-14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
minerals, except fuels...............c.eceeeeeeeeeeees 123.8 127.1) 127.3) 27.3) 127.1) 127.6) 127.7) 127.7) 173.1 | 128.3} 128.9 | 129.1} 129.3] 12912] 129.4 


71.0 84.4 83.0 90.4) 104.2) 111.3 95.1 78.8 77.6 80.8 79.9 79.5 80.4 82.0 88.7 
101.4 92.1 86.6 88.4 87.3 89.9 88.5 90.9 87.7 89.7 89.4 86.5 86.5 83.7 84.7 
91.6 91.4 90.5 91.3 90.7 92.9 91.3 92.8 95.0 91.7 92.6 90.5 91.4 91.6 91.4 
66.6 84.8 83.7 93.4.) 112.4) 121.1 99.6 77.3 75.5 80.2 78.9 78.9 80.0 82.3 91.4 


— | Total manufacturing industries. 
20 Food and kindred products.. 
21 Tobacco manufactures 


124.2 127-1) 128:2 | 128.0) 128.0) 128.1} 127.9} 127.8) 127.7 127.6) 127.2) 127:0| 127.3} 127.3) 127.7 
121.7 127.1) 129.8} 128.5) 128.2| 127.4) 127.1] 128.1 | 128.3] 128.9] 128.3] 128.0] 128.6] 128.3] 127.6 
193.2 199.1 | 201.1 | 201.1} 201.2) 201.4] 201.2) 203.3] 208.4] 209.2) 209.6} 209.4) 209.4] 2186) 2187 


22 Textile mill proGucts................:cceeeseecceeeeeeeeeey 116.5 118.2} 118.6} 1186) 118.6] 1186] 118.8] 1188] 118.2) 1185] 118.6] 118.4] 118.9] 1189] 118.9 
23 Apparel and other finished products 

made from fabrics and similar materials....... 120.6 122.3} 123:1 122.9} 123.1 122°9') 122.9} 123.2 | 122.9| 123.3 123.4) 123.4] 123:4) 123.5 | 122.9 
24 Lumber and wood products, 

except furniture. 154.1 153.5} 154.6] 156.2) 155.9] 156.4] 158.2} 159.3] 159.9] 160.7] 159.8} 160.1 159.4 | 158.8] 157.0 


25 Furniture and fixtures... 


133.3 136.2 | 137.1 | 137.3] 137.4} 137.5] 137.6] 137.7 | 138.0] 138.2] 138.2] 138.3] 138.3] 138.6] 138.4 


26 Paper and allied products............:sssesesesesee 146.7 138:6) 134.9) 1346) 1347] 1345] 133.5) 132.5] 131.5] 131.5) 131.7] 1318] 1825] 13842] 134.9 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 159.0 165.6 | 166.4} 166.7] 166.9] 168.0] 168.1) 168.0} 1685] 1682] 168.4] 168.6] 1688] 169.1] 170.3 
28 Chemicals and allied products............::.0- 143.4 145.8] 1468] 1463] 1464] 1468) 1468] 1469] 147.0| 147.0] 147.0| 147.3| 147.0] 147.0| 147.4 
29 Petroleum refining and related products.......... 77.2 87.4 92.0 92.5 92.5 92.9 91.2 87.3 85.8 85.5 83.6 81.5 84.9 86.1 84.7 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.} 123.3 123.1) 123.1} 123.3) 1238.3) 122.9) 1228) 122.4| 1228] 122.9) 1229) 122.9] 123.0} 122.9] 122.9 
31 Leather and leather products.............:::ss+4 134.1 134.7 | 135.1] 135.2) 136.0} 136.8) 137.3} 137.2) 137.4] 136.9| 136.2] 136.9] 137.0) 137.5] 137.4 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 124.3 125.8} 126.2] 1266] 1265] 126.8} 126.9] 127.1 12784) 127-6 | 127.4 |) 127:5 |" 127.4) 127.3) 127.8 
33 Primary metal industries..............::-sseeceseees 128.2 123.7 | 122.7} 122.6] 123.0] 123.6) 124.0] 1248] 125.0) 125.0] 125.4) 125.0] 125.1] 125.2] 124.9 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 

transportation equipment..............:esseeee 124.8 126.2 | 1265] 1265) 126.6) 126.8} 127.0] 127.1 127.2 | 127.4) 127.5) 127.7) 127.9) 127.9) 128.1 
35 Machinery, except electrical..............::ceeceee 119.0 119.2|} 1189] 118.9] 118.7) 119.1 119.0} 119.1 119.1 118.5} 1183) 118.1 118.1 118.1 118.2 


36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies.... 
37 Transportation 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 

goods; watches and CIOCKS...........:eceseeseseed 124.0 1251011) A259) 124.7) 125.20)" 125.53) 125.4 |) 125:5' || 125.7" 125.71)" 125.3.) 125.8") 126.0: 126:0)| 125:6 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100). 


Service industries: 


42 | Motor freight transportation 

and warehousing (06/93 = 100)... 
U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100).. 
Water transportation (12/92 = 100). 
Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)... fo 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)... 


113.3 Vise tery) M28 M27) MSS 1122) 112.2). 1120) 117.80 140.8) V7 PUT A112) 111.0 
132.2 134.2] 135.4] 135.2) 135.1 | 135.4) 135.4] 135.3) 1348] 133.9] 133.8] 133.0] 132.8) 131.7] 135.3 


125.9 127.8 | 128.3] 128.3 | 1283] 128.6] 128.7 | 128.9) 129.1) 129.1} 129.1) 129.0] 129.3] 129.3] 129.5 


104.5 106.3 | 106.9) 107.1] 107.2} 108.0) 1085} 108.6) 1088} 108.8; 109.0} 109.2} 109.3) 109.3} 109.3 
132.2 132.3} 132.3] 132.3] 132.3} 132.3) 132.3) 132.3) 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3} 132.3] 132.3] 132.3 
103.0 103.7 | 104.6 | 104.5) 104.2} 104.1) 104.2} 104.1 | 104.2) 104.3} 104.8] 105.9] 104.8} 104.3} 103.7 
113.7 121.1 | 122.4] 123.5] 122.7] 128.8] 128.9) 1246] 125.1) 125.1] 1262] 126.3) 126.1] 123.3) 124.4 


BaRS 


32. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] 
Index 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 
Finished goods 


fe 


108.0 113.6 119.2 121.7 123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 
112.6 118.7 124.4 124.1 123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 

59.8 65.7 75.0 78.1 77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 
117.0 122.1 126.6 131.1 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
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33. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


El lel a ee eee ee eee eee eee eee 
sitc industry 1996 1997 i 
I a> | 
Rev. 3 Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. f 
| [ Aug. | : 

0| Food and live animalis........ seeeee| 105.6} 108.2} 101.9] 100.7} 102.3] 103.4} 103.1 101.2 98.5 97.8 99.7 99.5 98.4 


01| Meat and meat preparations.. 
04] Cereals and cereal preparations... = 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 


98.9 98.3 97.8 95.4 94.5 96.4 96.7 95.7 95.3 95.7 96.2 95.2 95.1 ; 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels... 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw. 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits 
24| Cork and wood 
25} Pulp and waste paper. 
26| Textile fibers and their waste. 
27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals... 
28|  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 


3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............| 116.4] 115.7] 1168] 1165] 112.3] 111.4) 110.7] 110.7} 110.9) 110.9} 111.2) 111.8) 112.3 
32| Coal, coke, and briquettes. ...........csesscseseseserseseeseseseeneeee 101.5} 101.7} 101.8} 102.6) 102.2} 102.2) 102.5} 102.4) 102.0) 101.6) 101.6} 101.9} 102.3 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...} 128.1 | 126.5] 128.5] 127.0} 121.4} 119.5} 119.9} 120.0} 119.4) 120.9} 121.3] 121.8} 121.3 


4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxes 


5) Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. ..... 
54] Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..... 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparation ees Y z B id i i : P i 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100).......... o 95.6 93.1 93.8 94.8 95.8 97.8 97.8 97.6 97.1 95.9 94.0 93.6 93.7 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100). 
59} Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ......- 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 96.7 96.6 97.0 97.1 97.5 97.5 97.8 97.7 98.2 98.5 98.6 98.7 98.6 
62] Rubber manufactures, 1.6.5. .......:cccsesesesesecseseseseseeeeeeeeeed 102.8} 102.9) 103.0] 102.9] 102.6] 102.7} 103.0} 103.1} 103.2); 103.1 102.2} 101.9] 102.2 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard i i F Y . : i a ¥ ; 
66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, N.€.S. .......000/ 103.2} 104.2] 103.9} 104.0] 104.1] 1040) 104.0) 104.1 104.3] 104.5] 1046] 106.3} 106.3 
68)” INonferrous Metalsiic.s.....c0-setee-sccevs-sevecnsreseatbeewoetparesnctel 87.2 85.2 88.3 89.9 92.4 91.7 92.0 91.7 93.4 92.6 93.4 93.3 92.1 


7| Machinery and transport equipment. 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment... oa 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 103.1 102.8 102.9 103.7 103.8 103.7 103.8 104.3 104.2 104.1 104.4 | 104.5 104.5 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s. 
ANGIMACHING ‘DANRSic...cacccecescdicnnensesSuronsy 
75 Computer equipment and office machines... A 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and ~ 
reproducing apparatus and equipment. 
Th Electrical machinery and equipment. 4 ‘ i 4 % ; if i Y H i 
7Eih Road vehicleesaiis tc. denna Baa ee eS 101.2) 101.4} 101.4] 101.6}; 101.5} 101.8} 101.9} 101.7] 101.8) 102.0] 101.9} 101.8} 102.0 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 

instruments aNd aPParatuUS.............ccceceeeseseereeneeenes 
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34. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


SITC 1996 1997 
Industry ae + — 
Rev. 3 Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. |_ May June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
0} Food and live amimals...................ccsseseeeeeseeesesssneneneel 97.4 96.5 94.6 94.6 97.2} 101.8 99.5 | 102.1 103.7} 100.5} 100.9] 101.3] 100.5 
01 Meat and meat preparatiOns.............::csscsseseseesesenreseeees 102.6 | 102.3 98.9 97.7 97.9] 103.5] 104.7 103.5 | 101.9] 101.9] 104.2] 103.9} 102.7 
03} Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic invertebrates.... ns 97.0 97.1 98.2 98.4 | 100.1 99.7} 100.4} 102.1 103.6 | 104.4] 1046] 104.5] 107.4 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 109.8} 106.8} 101.8) 101.6) 104.1 111.1 101.5} 101.0} 101.7 101.2} 103.2} 103.4] 103.4 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
77.4 Tha 75.0 Tt 85.8 98.6 98.1 107.8 | 118.4 99.6 97.5} 100.0 92.2 
1| Beverages and tobacco... 105.0] 105.2} 105.6) 106.7) 106.9} 107.2} 107.0] 107.5} 107.7] 107.7] 107.8] 107.9 
11 Beverages. 102.6} 1029] 1029) 103.0) 103.3) 103.6) 103.5] 104.0] 104.2] 104.2] 1043] 104.4 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.. 95.4 96.4 96.3 97.0} 102.1 99.0 97.6 99.8 97.4 97.3 96.8 96.6 94.7 
23| Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed) 83.5 85.5 88.2 87.4 88.1 88.3 84.8 82.1 83.9 URE 77.2 74.5 72.4 
24| Cork and wood..... 118.8) 125.7) 120.6) 121.4) 125.4} 1262] 1249] 1269] 1225] 123.3] 1209] 121.2] 112.9 
25} Pulp and waste paper..... 67.7 67.8 66.2 65.7 65.7 64.9 63.8 64.4 65.8 66.5 67.9 68.2 69.0 
28]  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap.. 97.2 95.9 97.5 99.8) 102.6) 103.0} 106.0} 1056] 105.8] 1046] 104.7] 1043] 103.6 
29} Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. ..... - -{ 100.0 105.3 148.2 | 105.2 94.3 118.1 97.3} 102.1 101.8 | 103.1 113.2 
3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............. 131.8) 131.8) 135.5) 138.9] 128.0] 113.9] 105.3] 1066] 1046] 104.4] 106.2) 1063) 111.8 
33} Petroleum, petroleum preducts, and related materials i 1329) 131.6) 133.9) 134.6) 123.8) 113.1 104.8} 106.4} 104.0; 103.0} 105.0} 104.7) 110.1 
34| Gas, natural and manufactured... 1 123.5 136.5 157.5 184.4 170.7 125.9 113.7 112.0 113.3 119.8 119.7 123.7 131.1 
5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. ..... 99.1 99.1 98.6 97.9 97.8 96.6 96.5 96.4 96.2 96.4 96.2 95.6 
§2| Inorganic chemicals. 102.1 103.5} 103.2} 102.7) 101.5} 101.1 100.8 99.0 97.9 98.6 99.7 99.8 
53} Dying, tanning, and coloring materials. 100.6 | 100.4 99.4 97.4 96.9 97.1 97.1 97.9 97.7 95.4 94.0 94.2 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products f 99.9 99.0 97.8 96.6 96.0 96.0 95.4 96.3 96.3 96.2 95.8 96.0 
55} — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 101.3 | 100.7} 100.1 99.4 98.7 98.2 98.8 98.7 97.0 96.9 97.8 96.9 97.3 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100) 93.4 95.7 95.0 94.5 92.4 91.6 89.6 90.9 91.6 91.7 91.9 92.6 92.2 
58} Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100) 87.2 86.0 86.7 85.7 85.7 86.1 86.2 85.8 88.6 88.7 87.4 86.9 86.0 
59| Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ....... 107.6) 107.3) 105.8) 105.5) 104.7} 1046} 104.2} 1042] 103.5] 103.2} 103.3} 103.2} 102.7 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 96.0 95.4 95.5 95.3 95.4 96.0 95.9 96.4 96.8 96.6 96.5 96.8 96.7 
62} Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. .......cccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeey 99.3 98.6 98.5 98.4 97.9 97.4 97.5 97.4 97.6 96.7 95.8 95.1 95.3 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard 89.5 87.5 86.2 84.2 83.8 85.0 85.6 87.9 87.5 87.6 88.0 88.8 89.0 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. ..... 102.2 102.7 103.0 103.5 103.6 103.2 102.8 103.2 102.6 103.0 102.5 102.1 102.1 
68} Nonferrous metals. 85.0 83.8 84.6 86.1 87.7 91.1 90.6 91.8 95.1 94.0 94.6 96.9 95.2 
69; Manufactures of metals, n.e.s. .... 100.9} 100.8} 101.0] 100.3 99.9 99.5 99.0 98.9 99.0 98.8 98.3 98.1 98.5 
7| Machinery and transport equipment................rsseceee 98.4 98.1 98.1 97.1 96.8 96.5 96.0 95.5 95.7 95.4 95.0 94.7 94.5 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries............... TON) 107:0)} 101:57) 101.1 100.6 99.7 99.2 98.9 99.3 99.3 98.6 98.5 98.6 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., | 
and machine parts..... 101.2 | 100.7} 100.7} 100.6 99.6 98.5 98.1 97.9 98.3 98.2 97.6 97.3 97.5 
75 Computer equipment and office machines.... 89.4 88.7 88.2 86.6 85.6 84.4 83.2 81.9 81.2 80.2 78.9 78.1 77.0 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment. 96.3 96.0 95.8 94.7 94.7 94.4 93.7 93.1 93.4 93.3 92.9 92.6 92.2 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment... 94.2 93.3 92.7 90.3 90.2 90.8 90.1 89.8 90.2 89.7 89.6 89.1 88.7 
78| Road vehicles. -| 100.9] 100.7} 100.8) 100.7} 100.6) 100.8) 100.6) 100.4] 100.8) 100.9] 101.1 101.2} 101.4 
Bee eta seas ae se sues ns sateap sass cnesussiisanecsonscvssssasnnavone 100.8 | 100.7} 100.9} 101.4} 101.7} 101.0} 101.0} 100.9} 101.1 101.2 | 101.1 100.7 | 100.9 
88} Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 


NG ODUCAIGOOGS 11:08. sbsssstscccsasssssseencesssacossssansessons 


95.3 95.6 94.3 94.4 95.1 
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35. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
1996 1997 
Category qa SS 
Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
fo LE |. epee ceeey GREET 
ALL COMMODITIES. ..........-ressscsccsssssssssscsssonsncssesneone 99.7 99.3 99.3 99.4 99.6 99.7 99.7 99.4 99.3 99.3 99.3 99.0 98.6 
Foods, feeds, and Deverages............secceeesereereereeed s 103.9} 102.7} 102.4] 1043] 106.1} 105.8} 1046) 102.3) 101.2) 101.8} 101.8 99.8 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages... i 104.7] 103.4] 103.1} 105.6} 107.6} 107.4} 1063] 103.8) 102.4] 1025) 102.2; 100.1 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 95.2 97.5 97.4 ‘96.2 91.4 90.7 89.4/| . 88.0 87.6 89.0 96.2 98.5 98.0 
Industrial supplies and materials..............s:sessese00+ { 95.3 94.8 95.0 95.2 95.3 95.3 95.3 95.2| 95.5 95.8 95.4 95.1 94.7 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials............ 95.7 93.3 93.8 95.9 95.8 95.9 94.1 92.6 91.6 92.2 92.3 93.0 93.0 
Fuels and IUDriCants..........ccssessceessseressseerreeeeceseesed 114.0 114.2 114.8 114.7 111.4 110.7 110.2 110.0 110.0 110.1 110.4 110.9 111.0 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 92.2 91.6 91.8 91.8 92.3 92.5 92.8 92.8 93.3 93.6 93.2 92.8 92.4 
Selected building materials............sscccecsseseeeseseeees UP Ovat 97.7 97.9 98.2 98.6 97.1 95.5 95.4 94.8 94.7 93.8 92.8 91.2 
(Capital GoOGS ea 2o oer e eevee ccna nseases tenga canteaessavanns 100.5} 100.5} 100.5} 100.6} 100.4} 100.4; 100.3) 100.1) 100.2} 100.0} 100.1 99.5 99.3 
Electric and electrical generating equipment........... 100.6/ 100.5| 100.6} 100.6! 100.3| 1005} 100.7} 100.6| 101.1 101.2) 102.2/ 101.8] 101.9 | 
Nonelectrical Machinery.........cecccsseesseeeseseseeereeees 98.9 98.7 98.6 98.5 98.4 98.3 98.2 97.9 97.7 97.5 97.5 96.7 96.5 } 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 101.3) 101.5) 101.5] 101.7} 101.7} 101.9) 102.2 | 102.1 102.1 102.3} 102.3] 102.2} 102.3 i 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................4 101.6] 101.6} 101.8} 101.9} 102.0; 101.7} 101.8) 101.9} 102.0) 102.2; 1022} 1026] 102.7 j 
Nondurables, manufactured......... 101.5] 101.4] 101.6] 101.6] 101.6} 101.4} 101.1} 101.2) 101.5) 101.7} 101.7} 102.3} 102.2 : 
Durables, manufactured «4 101.8} 101.3} 101.3} 101.6] 101.7] 101.4} 102.0) 102.1] 102.0} 102.0} 102.1) 101.9] 102.2 ' 
: 
Agricultural COmMOditieS...........c.csseeceeeeeeeseerceneess 104.6} 102.2} 101.3} 101.4} 103.5} 105.1] 104.7) 103.4) 101.3] 100.2} 100.3} 100.2 98.4 ; 
Nonagricultural COMMOItICS...............esseeeeerereerees 99.0 ; 


36. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


| 

i 

[1995 = 100] 7 

1996 1997 4 

Category 7 

Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 

ALL COMMODITIEG............-:cssessssssssesnesssrsssnsersssserees 101.8 | 101.6} 101.9] 101.6) 100.7 99.4 98.3 98.3 98.2 98.0 97.9 97.8 97.9 : 

a 

Foods, feeds, and beverages.............ssseeeeeeeeeeeene 98.4 97.9 96.8 96.7 98.5 | 101.4 99.6| 100.8} 101.9 99.4 99.2 99.6 98.8 . 

Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages...............| 98.3 97.6 95.7 95.7 97.8; 101.8 99.0 100.3} 101.3 97.5 97.3 97.9 96.3 a 

Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 98.5 98.6 99.5 99.0) 100.1 100.1 100.9) 101.8] 103.1 104.2 | 104.1 104.1 105.2 i 
Industrial supplies and materials..............sseeseeeeee 109.0 | 108.8] 110.1 111.0} 107.7] 103.4] 100.4} 101.0} 100.4} 100.1 100.8} 101.1 102.0 
Fuels arid Tub riCAants --c.ci-cc-ceccrcesvancerexecsccsesascaseese 131.7} 131.6] 135.4} 138.8) 128.1] 1143) 105.8] 106.8] 1049] 1046] 106.6| 107.0} 111.6 
Petroleum and petroleum products............s000 133:2)/ 1624 134.7 | 135.5] 1245) 113.7] 105.3} 1066} 1045] 103.1 105.5 | 105.6} 109.8 
Paper and paper base StOCKS...........cscsssssseseseseseerees 83.8 82.4 80.9 79.5 79.0 79.8 80.1 82.0 81.9 82.1 82.7 83.4 83.8 


Materials associated with nondurable 

supplies and materials... <A 97.6 97.6 97.6 97.0 96.8 96.9 96.1 96.3 95.8 95.5 95.6 95.4 94.6 
Selected building materials............:cssssesesneeeees 4 109.9 112.1 110.3 111.0 114.0 114.7 113.7 114.8 112.3 112.8 111.7 111.6 107.6 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 92.6 91.8 92.4 92.9 93.6 95.5 95.8 96.2 98.0 97.4 97.3 98.5 97.4 


Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. 1 97.8 97.8| 98.3 97.9 97.3 96.7 96.0 95.8 95.7 95.6 95.1 94.1 94.1 
Capital Go0dS it ceccesressasirecsoesscercececnustrarssecuemnaes 96.7 96.3 96.1 94.4 93.9 93.5 92.6 92.0 92.1 91.7 91.0 90.5 89.8 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 99.3 99.0 99.0 98.8 98.4 97.6 97.6 97.3 97.1 96.9 97.1 96.8 96.6 
Nonelectrical Machinery..........scerescesesesereeeeeeerers 4 96.5 94.8 94.5 92.7 92.1 91.7 90.7 90.0 90.1 89.7 88.9 88.3 87.4 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines..............06 100.7 | 100.6} 100.8} 100.7} 100.7} 100.8; 100.6) 100.3; 100.8/ 100.9; 101:0| 101.1 101.3 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive...............4 100.2 | 100.1 100.1 100.0 | 100.2 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.5 99.6 99.4 99.2 99.4 
Nondurables, manufactured.........:sessssssssesssensesees 100.7; 100.7} 1005; 100.6} 100.6) 100.5} 100.8; 101.0} 101.0/} 100.9} 100.8; 100.8} 101.1 
Durables, manufactured............ | 99.8 99.6 99.6 99.3 99.0 98.5 98.4 98.0 98.1 98.1 97.8 97.4 97.4 


Nonmanufactured consumer goods 
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37. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated} 


1995 1996 
Category r Load 
Sept | Dec. | Mar. June | Sept. | Dec. Mar. Sept. 

Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100)............ecceseeeseeeneneed 98.0 98.7 95.9 95.1 95.6 95.0 89.5 88.5 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100)..........-cecesseeeeeerned 100.4 99.7 99.4 98.9 99.2 98.8 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers) 103.6 96.1 104.3 107.3 101.6 109.2 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers) pid 96.9 96.3 103.0 105.5 100.7 98.5 104.2 
Ocean liner freight (inbound)........... a 101.1 99.6 98.0 98.4 


38. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 
[1992 = 100] 


= 
Item 1994 1995 1996 1997 
Hl Vv ! 1) Ml IV ! i} il IV | Ml il 
Business 
Output per hour of alll PErSONS............csceeseeeeeeeseeeeeeeee 100.5) 100.7) 100.2) 100.4} 100.6) 101.1 101.6) 102.3) 102.0) 102.5} 102.9} 103.5} 104.6 
Compensation’per hour................sseesecsscosessereonsaee ’ 105.1 105.8} 1066) 107.3) 108.1 108.9} 110.1 111.0} 111.9 113.1 114.0 115.2 


Real compensation per hour. rH 
MUG MAO MHOGIS sweep ee renenessrsnesccoreasederenscecasrssracsetesnaee) 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 


98.3 98.3 98.3 98.4 98.6 98.4 98.8 98.9 98.9 99.4 99.9} 100.5 
104.3] 105.6] 106.1 106.7 | 107.0) 107.1 107.7) 108.8) 109.2) 109.9) 110.1 110.2 
108.3 | 108.3) 108.4) 108.8) 109.2) 110.6) 111.1 110.8) 111.4) 111.8) 112.5) 113.2 
105.8} 106.5] 107.0} 107.4; 107.8} 1084] 1089) 109.6) 110.0} 110.6) 111.0} 111.3 


Nonfarm business 
Output per hour Of alll PErSONS.........:csceseseceseseereeseeeseeees 100.4} 100.8) 400.3) 100.5) 100.8) 101.2} 101.7} 1022] 102.0] 102.4] 102.8} 103.4) 104.4 
Compensation per hour....... 104.2 105.0 105.6 106.4 107.1 107.9 108.7 109.8 110.6 111.5 112.8 113.7 114.8 
Real compensation per hour. aa o8a 98.2 98.2 98.1 98.3 98.4 98.3 98.5 98.6 98.5 99.1 99.6 | 100.1 
NDAIRIASORIEIOSES py asctenctens seus -tcnsccdoxcseccvec cccccoceucavetncctcnes 


103.8} 104.2) 105.3) 105.8] 1063] 1066] 1069] 107.4] 1085] 1089] 109.7) 110.0] 109.9 
Unit nonlabor payments. 108.1 109.2) 109.5) 109.6) 109.7) 109.8) 111.1 111.4) 111.0) 111.6) 111.9) 112.5] 113.5 
Implicit price deflator. 105.3 | 106.0} 106.8) 107.2} 107.5} 107.8} 1084/ 1088] 109.4] 109.8) 110.5] 110.8] 111.2 


Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all employees. 
Compensation per hour.......... 
Real compensation per hour. 


103.1 103.8 | 103.0) 103.5) 104.7) 105.2} 105.6} 106.4] 107.0} 107.6] 108.1 108.7) 110.5 
104.0) 104.6) 105.2) 106.0) 106.6} 107.3} 107.8} 109.0} 109.9} 110.7) 111.9] 112.8) 114.1 
97.9 97.9 97.8 O77 97.8 97.8 97.5 97.8 97.9 97.8 98.3 98.8 99.4 


Total unit costs. 100.5) 100.3) 101.6) 101.8) 101.1 101.2) 101.4) 101.4) 101.5} 101.5] 101.8} 102.0} 101.5 
Unit labor costs.. 100.9} 100.8) 102.2) 102.4) 101.9} 102.0) 102.1 102.4) 102.7) 102.9] 103.5} 103.7] 103.2 
Unit nonlabor costs 99.5 99.1 99.8} 100.1 99.0 99.1 99.2 98.4 98.1 97.4 97.0 97.1 96.7 

Unit profits... 136.3 | 142.1 135.2 | 134.9] 145.5) 147.3] 1525] 154.7] 156.0] 156.4) 157.9] 159.1 164.4 


Unit nonlabor payments. 
Implicit price deflator. 


109.7 | 111.0) 109.6) 109.7) 111.9) 1124] 1140] 1140) 114.1 113.7 | 113.8) 1143) 115.4 
103.7 | 104.1 104.6 | 104.8) 105.1 105.4) 106.0) 106.2) 106.4} 1065} 106.9; 107.2} 107.2 


Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all persons 105.2 105.7 106.7 107.6 108.8>} 109.2 110.3 111.0 112.4 113.5 114.2 115.0 117.6 
Compensation per hour 7 106.6 107.2 108.2 109.2 110.1 110.8 112.1 112.9 113.5 114.7 115.4 116.4 
Real compensation per hour... 99.8 99.8 99.6 99.8} 100.2} 100.4} 100.2} 100.5) 100.6) 100.3) 100.8} 101.1} 101.5 


Unit lADOF COStS........:0sceeecesesesersrecsesesesereereeseseeeseeeesse] 100.7 | 100.9] 100.5| 100.5] 100.4} 100.8} 100.4} 101.0] 100.4] 100.0} 100.4] 100.4 99.0 
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39. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 
[1987 = 100} 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 
biiatal (e 


Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSOns.............2cccseeeeeee 
Output per unit of capital services 


74.8 83.0 89.1 100.9} 101.0} 101.9} 102.9) 105.9) 106.4] 107.3 
115.1 120.1) 105.8} 101.3} 101.3 99.8 97.0 98.1 99.1 100.7 
coe ne 87.2 95.3 96.0} 100.5} 100.2} 100.1 99.1 100.5} 101.0} 101.8 
OURDULE crass teecacennesseus Suacendnavenessanus oS aelisucapaseesiedsnnid 4 57.4 67.9 79.9} 104.3) 107.0) 107.9] 106.5} 109.3) 112.5) 117.4 
Inputs: 


66.7 74.2 78.7 86.8] 104.2} 107.2) 107.8} 106.5} 107.5). 110.4) 114.8 


Labor input. 
Capital services < 32.6 49.9 56.6 75.5| 102.9) 105.7] 1084 4109.8; 111.4 113.5) 116.6 
Combined units of labor and reign nae Daaere neneteeeas 53.6 65.8 71.3 83.2} 103.8} 106.7; 107.9} 107.5) 108.7) 111.3) 115.4 
Capital per hour of all persons... Spieaeiess bneeeaseense 46.2 65.0 69.2 84.2 99.6 99.7} 102.1 106.1 108.0) 107.4) 106.6 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 


Output per hour of all persons 
Output per unit of capital services. 


57.7 77.3 85.6 90.6} 100.9} 100.7} 101.3) 102.5) 105.1) 105.6) 106.4 
122.6 120.5} 125.2) 108.2) 101.3) 100.8 99.1 96.2 96.9 98.1 99.3 


Multifactor productivity................ «| 74.9 89.9 98.1 97.7| 100.5 99.9 99.4 98.5 99.6} 100.2) 100.7 
OLD Utes tcc cstpntevene weeesuere ree ear ac teu maaan etanessatapiad 37.4 57.4 68.3 80.2} 104.5} 107.1 107.8} 106.4) 108.9) 112.4) 117.1 
Inputs 

LOND UR ri aecaxcawancapvsssoccscaaxe chase cenapce as oncemsacoensien nas 4 61.4 72.0 76.9 85.7} 104.4) 107.6) 108.3) 106.8; 108.0) 111.2) 115.6 


Capital services......:.....:00008 =|) 305 47.7 54.5 74.2} 103.2} 106.2) 108.8) 110.6) 112.4) 114.7) 118.0 
Combined units of labor and capital input e 49.9 63.9 69.6 82.1] 104.0) 107.2) 108.5] 107.9} 109.3) 112.2) 116.3 
Capital per hour of all persons..............:escecessseeereeees 47.0 64.1 68.3 83.8 99.6 99.9} 102.2} 106.6) 108.5} 107.7; 107.1 
Manufacturing } 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PersOns............ccseeeeeeseereenered 61.3 69.4 79.1 101.1 102.8 104.7} 107.2) 111.1 113.4 - 
Output per unit of capital services. " 116.6} 126.9) 102.5; 101.6; 100.6 97.0 93.0 93.5 94.5 - 
Multifactor least iad Petter ee tis cctere ere dak eters dl 80.1 87.8 86.4} 100.6} 100.3 99.8 99.7} 102.4) 103.5 - 
Output... peecceeRe NOTE CRU 61.6 74.0 82.1 104.2 106.4 105.9 104.1 107.2 111.0 = 
Inputs: 
HOUrS Of all! POTSONSieeskssesscnctsccsecsecenannvevtcncescussexconcancund 88.9 |. 100.6} 106.6) 103.8) 103.1 103.5 101.2 97.1 96.5 97.8 - 


Capital SQIviCeS 5 eae ev ss qcanectake th crnandtseestens sae sen eene es 33.2 52.8 58.3 80.1 102.6} 105.8} 109.2} 111.9} 114.6) 117.4 
— Data not available. 
NOTE: Productivity and output in this table nave not been revised for consistency with the December 1¥Y1 comprenensive revisions to the National Income ana 
Product Accounts. 


40. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 2 
aa RR ana RE [aM (MERE TOE PE T= Ss St I || [PTT I | EE ee 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1986 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 
Business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.........ccssecseeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 51.4 70.5 78.4 94.0 94.6 95.4 96.1 96.7; 100.2} 100.6; 100.5} 102.0 


Compensation per hour.... 13.6 23.6 29.0 76.8 83.5 85.8 90.7 95.1 102.6; 104.3} 106.9) 110.4 
Real compensation per hour. ce OO 85.4 91.6 98.3 99.0 97.1 97.4 97.9 99.6 98.7 98.4 98.7 
Unit labor costs........s000 ca 26:0 33.5 37.0 81.7 88.2 89.9 94.4 98.3} 102.4; 103.7) 106.3) 108.2 
Unit nonlabor payments. 24.6 30.6 36.6 81.7 84.1 91.3 93.5 96.6] 102.7} 106.8); 108.7; 111.0 
Implicit price deflator. 25.8 32.4 36.8 81.7 86.8 90.4 94.1 97.7; 102.5) 104.8) 107.2} 109.2 


Nontarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS...........sscsessessesescesneeeeeses 54.8 72.6 80.7 94.7 95.2 95.7 96.2 96.9 
Compensation per NOur.............::2scccsseesesesseeseessenes 14.3 23.8 29.2 77.2 83.6 85.8 90.6 95.1 
Real compensation per hour. 67.7 86.1 92.3 98.8 99.1 97.1 97.3 97.9 
Unit labor costs 26.1 32.8 36.2 81.5 87.8 89.7 94.1 98.1 
Unit nonlabor payments 24.0 30.3 34.3 81.3 83.8 90.7 93.2 96.8 
Implicit price deflator 25.3 31.9 35.5 81.4 86.4 90.0 93.8 97.6 


Nonfinancial corporations 


Output per hour of all employees....... ai 54.5 69.0 74.4 93.7 96.7 95.4 96.1 97.5 
Compensation per hour............ He 15.6 25.4 30.7 78.7 84.8 86.9 91.4 95.6 
Real compensation per hour 73.9 91.7 97.2; 100.8} 100.6 98.4 98.1 98.5 
Total unit costs... ie 27.8 36.1 37.9 84.9 88.2 92.5 96.2 99.3 

Unit labor costs..... 28.6 36.7 41.3 84.0 87.7 91.1 95.2 98.0 

Unit nonlabor costs.. 25.3 34.3 37.5 87.5 89.7 96.3 99.1 103.0 
Unit profits... 47.7 42.0 52.8 88.0} 103.8 96.0 94.6 93.9 
Unit nonlabor payments na 31.5 36.4 41.7 87.7 93.6 96.2 97.9} 100.5 
implicit price Getlatorenies ais. ncccsda<esaerannusvextnexwespasvs 29.6 36.6 41.5 85.2 89.6 92.8 96.1 98.8 


Manufacturing 


Output per hour of all persons. 41.2 55.1 62.6 87.6 91.4 92.6 94.3 96.4 
Compensation per hour ae 14.9 23.8 28.6 78.6 84.0 86.8 91.0 95.7 
Real compensation per hOur............:escccccseeeeeeeenenees 70.6 86.1 90.5} 100.6 99.6 98.2 97.6 98.6 
Unit labor costs.. 36.1 43.2 45.7 89.8 91.9 93.7 96.5 99.3 
Unit nonlabor payments 26.6 30.1 37.0 85.7 91.2 96.8; 100.1 99.6 
Implicit price deflator... 


— Data not available. 
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41. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry sic 1973 | 1984 | 1985 | 1986 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 

Iron mining, usable ore............. Hurts aebeecactsoerars 101 50.8 70.0 76.1 79.3} 103.1 98.4 88.5 85.0 83.3 86.9 85.0 95.9 
Copper mining, recoverable metal..................+-/ 102 42.4 75.9 93.6) 109.7) 109.1} 106.5} 102.7) 100.5] 115.2} 118.1] 126.0) 120.3 
GANA Gere seaecacace adetemteesscce cai eavecaniveceeseseed 12 68.9 83.4 85.1 92.4 110.5 116.4 118.3 122.1 132.7 140.4 147.3 153.9 
Crude petroleum and natural gas production......... 131 173.5 81.9 83.0 90.3 100.9 98.0 96.9 97.9} 102.1 105.9} 112.4 120.5 
Nonmetallic minerals, except fuels.................... 14 86.5 94.0 95.1 95.1 101.0 99.6} 101.4 98.5) 103.0 100.8 104.4 103.0 
Meat packing plants 2011 65.1 93.6 98.3 98.7] 100.9 97.9 96.8) 100.2; 104.5} 105.1) 101.0) 101.7 
Sausages and other prepared meats.. a 2013 67.2 99.3 97.8 98.6} 107.1 105.9 97.4 95.9; 104.6} 105.0} 101.4] 105.3 
Poultry dressing and processing..............::+:+++ 2015 58.0 99.1) 100.5 95.6 96.2} 105.2} 108.6) 115.4) 119.6) 119.8] 119.4) 122.5 
Cheese, natural and processed 2022 120 85.1 88.2 93.5 99.8 102.6 108.2 114.6 121.8 11S:5 117.5 120.5 
Fluid milk 2026 54.6 88.9 92.0 96.0} 102.3) 103.7) 103.3} 104.3] 104.0) 107.1) 112.9] 115.8 
Canned fruits and vegetables 2033 70.1 87.4 92.8 99.1 98.7 92.9 93.8) 100.1) 101.5} 106.6} 101.5} 109.3 
Frozen fruits and vegetables 2037 77.9 99.7 95.2} 103.3 94.0 98.0 90.0 94.6 96.4; 102.8) 109.3) 111.1 
Flour and other grain mill products 2041 68.5 91.7 95.8 95.9} 102.5) 102.5) 107.9} 108.3} 111.9] 122.2} 1268] 117.6 
Cereal breakfast foods...........-...++ 2043 65.6 92.8 97.1 98.6 98.6 95.5} 100.2} 102.3 99.1 95.5) 106.6) 118.4 
Rice milling 2044 59.3 63.8 68.6 72.7 83.1 97.5 104.9 99.3 101.4 129.5 109.2 102.6 
Wet corn milling... 2046 24.14 74.9 74.6 97.3 96.1; 103.6} 103.8) 100.4; 101.8} 112.0) 110.0} 122.5 
Prepared feeds for animals and fowls...............-. 2047,48 51.6 89.2 96.9 95.2} 101.5) 103.7) 107.0} 108.0} 108.1] 110.7] 108.5} 115.6 
Beery) PIOGUCIS franc ad. csvcesedoc-ncecbuscecewsenenenceosces 205 82.3 93.4 95.6] 100.1 93.4 91.0 93.2 89.2 89.4 90.3 91.1 92.2 
Raw and refined cane sugar............ 2061 ,62 78.5 89.1 96.6 96.9 99:7) 101-8) A077) 110) 144-7) 1202) 4150) 121.8 
Beet sugar 2063 75.9 79.7 73.4 80.8 97.6 92.1 97.6} 102.3) 110.8} 109.8} 124.2) 135.9 
Malia vVerages ao. osc dbdbecnsccssacedentccegiecmuned 2082 43.3 717 73.7 85.0 99.1 105.2 110.6 109.6 113.4 112.6 117.5 118.0 
Bottled and canned soft drinks..... 2086 49.2 81.6 85.2 91.4) 109.8) 119.4) 126.7) 135.1) 144.2} 144.7} 150.4) 160.0 
Fresh or frozen prepared fish 2092 93.3 89.4 87.8 91.2] 100.0 94.6 88.9 87.4 95.6) 100.1 93.2 88.1 
Cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco.... 211,3 79.4 91.3 93.6 95.4; 104.8) 106.7} 109.9} 111.6) 113.4) 101.6} 130.1 149.2 
Cotton and synthetic broadwoven fabrics............. 221,2 58.1 91.1 94.8; 101.1 100.0) 103.9) 108.1) 113.8) 118.4) 125.8) 134.1 142.8 
Hosiery... 2251 ,52 63.2 102.4 100.9 102.5 108.1 110.9 109.2 T1527; 122.2 117.4 124.8 127.1 
Yarn spinning mills. 2281 55.9 86.2 89.6 93.2 98.5} 103.3) 106.0) 105.5} 114.1) 120.0} 125.5} 133.2 
Men's and boys' suits and coats.. 231 75.6 93.2 106.3 103.5 102.4 101.9 98.7 91.4 102.4 109.0 129.1 121.5 
Housefurnishings, except curtains and draperies... 2392 87.2 83.6 92.4 93.6 99.8 96.8; 101.3) 110.9) 117.9) 1187) 1141 115.4 
Sawmills and planing mills, general 2421 68.3 89.7 93.5/ 102.3) 101.2) 100.1 99.9) 102.9} 108.9) 101.5) 103.2) 110.3 
Hardwood dimension and flooring mills 2426 84.0 85.6 95.1 98.8 97.5 96.9 95.7 98.6} 105.4 111.2 111.0 117.1 
i 2431 104.2 100.4 97.4 102.2 98.2 97.8 97.8 95.7 93.4 92.5 88.5 86.0 
2434 80.5 91.6 87.1 85.2 97.7 91.1 93.6 92.3] 102.0) 101.9} 101.3} 102.8 
Hardwood veneer and plywood.... 2435 80.2 83.9 84.5 83.2 99.0 98.9 92.2 93.3] 104.1) 106.1 90.5 84.2 
Softwood veneer and plywood.. 2436 67.7 87.1 88.3 90.4; 100.6) 102.6) 108.3) 114.3) 109.2) 103.4) 101.4) 101.5 
Wood containers 244 -| 103.4 99.6 98.7) 103.2) 108.8) 1141.6) 113.5!  109:8] 100:5) 101.0) 107.1 
Mobile homes 2451 - 94.4 94.3 94.4; 100.6 98.8) 101.2} 102.5} 102.4) 103.8 97.6 99.7 
Wood household furniture.............. 2511,17 88.5 96.9 95.0 99.6} 100.8) 101.2) 102.5} 101.3) 106.5} 106.2; 105.7) 109.1 
Upholstered household furniture.. 2512 75.1 96.2 96.3} 101.7 98:8) 101.2) 107-7) 115.1) 120:0) 420:0) 130.6) 138.7 
Metal household furniture. 2514 68.7 84.9 89.4 95.3) 100.2; 100.7} 101.4) 107.2} 109.5} 106.8 96.1 95.1 
Mattresses and bedsprings. 2515 68.0 84.1 79.5 85.5 92.5} 106.5} 106.2} 108.9) 103.4; 104.4; 105.5| 110.9 
Wood office furniture 2521 82.5 99.3 99.4 96.2 95.4 95.4 D724 OAS) 1074 104.4) 104.0} 103.3 
Office furniture, except wood. 2522 70.6 97.6 96.9 100.6 96.0 98.7 95.6 92.9 93.9 94.3 95.4 98.4 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills.............:..:.0++ 261,2,3 67.1 89.7 87.6 93.3) 103.1} 103.2} 102.6) 102.1) 104.7} 104.5) 112.4) 116.2 
Corrugated and solid fiber boxes. 2635 70.3 96.7 99.6} 102.8 99.8 98.1; 100.9] 100.8} 101.9) 105.5) 110.0) 107.6 
Folding paperboard boxes.... 2657 86.4 93.4 90.0 88.5 101.6 105.4 105.3 110.9 116.4 117.9 122.9 126.8 
Paper and plastic bags 2673,74 90.7 99.9 99.7} 101.8 97.7 93.7 92.2 89.5 93.9 92.0 96.5 91.7 
Alkalies and chlorine... 2812 38.4 66.6 70.8 97.7} 101.6 92.5 92.3 86.2 87.7 84.8 84.1 87.7 
Inorganic pigments..... 5 2816 72.6 81.4 84.4 88.6] 103.3) 107.8} 104.5 98.9} 107.8} 107.8} 115.0) 108.1 
Industrial inorganic chemicals, n.€.S. ...........0..08 2819 pt. 90.6 88.4 87.3 88.6 97.5} 105.9) 109.0) 102.3) 104.9} 110.7} 113.2} 126.5 
Synthetic fibers 2823,24 38.4 79.8 79.3 90.8 102.9 104.1 98.7 97.5 99.3 112.3 119.4 125.7 
Soaps and detergents... 2841 89.1 90.5 91.5 92.3 102.4 109.4 128.2 126.4 115.3 112.6 111.7 126.0 
Cosmetics and other toiletries 2844 88.6 87.3 90.3 96.6) 105.2; 102.7) 101.1) 103.9) 108.4) 108.5) 111.6) 115.2 
Paints and allied products..............:::sscceceeeeeees 285 63.2 93.6 96.9 98.0) 101.4, 103.3) 106.3) 104.3) 102.9} 108.8) 116.7) 116.6 
Industrial organic chemicals, n.e.c. . 4! 2869 73.1 89.6 87.8 92.3 110.5) 110.5 99.0 92.6 91.6 88.5 96.2 93.3 
Nitrogenous fertilizers..............s:ecscssessseeeseeeneees 2873 65.4; 101.1) 100.7 BOS 101-3) 103i) 10727) 108-4) 111.8) 117-5) fated) 107.6 
Phosphatic fertilizers 2874 62.4 88.4 84.2 79.6 92.0 83.3 99.7 107.3 105.0 106.0 122.6 118.1 
Fertilizers, mixing only. 2875 90.5 97.8 100.8 95.1 104.7 112.4 112.8 114.6 127.1 139.1 118.9 119.9 
Agricultural chemicals, n.e.c. ... 2879 74.3 98.8 92.9 93.2} 108.4) 108.9) 106.2) 102.2) 108.4) 111.0} 115.6] 124.9 
Petroleum refining 291 84.0 78.7 84.7 94.9) 105.3} 109.6) 109.2} 106.6) 111.3) 120.1 123.8] 133.0 
Tires and inner tubes........ 301 56.0 88.8 89.3 92.6} 102.9 103.8 103.0 102.4 107.8 116.5 124.1 131.4 
Rubber and plastics hose and belting. 3052 78.4} 104.9} 100.1 102.1 108.2 97.8} 103.3 96.1 104.3} 111.3} 102.9} 102.0 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c 308 72.8 86.4 88.2 88.9} 100.1 101.1 105.3} 107.5) 114.0) 116.2) 119.8; 120.2 
Footwear, except rubber 314 90.7 98.8) 100.3) 101.9} 102.3) 100.9 92.8 93.1 93.3 96.4] 106.0} 101.2 
Glass containers........ 3221 75.2 97.4 93.4 98.5 99.6) 101.6) 107.5) 108.1) 111.5} 106.0] 111.0) 109.9 
Cement, hydraulic......... 324 71.3 89.4 91.8 97.1 103.2 110.2 112.4 108.3 115.1 119.9 125.6 123.4 
Clay construction products. 3251,53,59 78.5 92.7 94.2 95.5} 105.2 98.3} 102.3 97.4 98.9) 102.3) 108.0} 111.3 
Clay refractories...... 3255 80.1 96.9 94.9} 100.8) 102.3 98.5} 103.6 97.9 98.6 95.0] 107.3 96.0 
Concrete products... 3271,72 92.5 98.3 99:5 104.4 102.1 104.8 103.8 104.9 103.2 109.3 108.6 114.3 
Ready-mixed concrete 3273 99.1 92.9 93.6 96.0} 100.2) 101.0) 100.2 96.7 98.2 96.9 93.0 95.8 
UO GN ews cine antes ovicoensesmn Pay coaag Hoe 331 64.2 81.3 85.8 89.7 113.5 108.5 110.5 108.2 117.7 134.0] 144.6 145.4 
Gray and ductile iron foundries. 3321 91.3 99.1 96.9 99.3 108.0 106.9 107.9 104.6 107.7 113.1 115.5 112.4 
Steel foundries 3324,25 105.8} 102.4 99.5) 104.9 95.5 96.3 96.9 94.8 95.6) 101.5} 102.2} 106.2 
PYIMArY COPPET......2.0..e-0-0neercnereares 3331 32.8 57.6 73.8 88.7| 103.8 94.7 84.9 82.5 71.9 86.9 74.0 77.3 
Primary aluminum 3334 73.6] 100.7 97.6] 102.7) 102.3} 104.8) 106.5} 110.6] 109.7} 105.7 99.0) 102.2 
Copper rolling and drawing 3351 GS) 84.7 86.2 92.3 93.0 89.1 90.7 86.4 83.0 89.2 96.6 96.6 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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41. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry sic 1973 | 1984 | 1985 | 1986 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 

Aluminum rolling and Grawing..........ssesesseeeseereees 3353,54,55 79.0 92.3 85.7 95.8 96.3 90.6 91-2 90.3 96.5 93.9 99.6 93.9 
Metalicansitvcy..c.-0t.0dd-ge-spsneiceesenovencseesmeeasexcace 3411 69.2} 101.1 99.2 95.9} 106.9} 108.1 117.5} 123.8) 129.7] 134.6] 140.7) 146.3 
Hand and edge tools, n.e.c. ..... 3423 108.6 97.9 98.8 97.1} 100.5} 101.0 95.0 93.1 93.1 93.3} 100.8 98.4 
Heating equipment, except electric on 3433 78.0 91.6 91.9 96.2} 113.7} 105.0) 114.0) 119.4) 121.2) 121.8) 130.2) 131.1 
Fabricated structural metal............ccccceseeceneeeeeed 8441 97.1 91.2 99.0 99.0] 100.4 97.6) 101.2} 104.5) 103.6) 108.1} 109.8) 110.1 
Metal doors, sash, and trim. : 3442 90.5} 101.4) 104.8} 102.0} 104.6) 105.8) 103.1] 103.0) 106.7) 105.5} 103.3 96.8 
Fabricated plate work.............. ; 3443 - 88.3 87.5 86.4 96.2 90.3 94.1} 94.3 98.3 98.3) 109.3} 109.4 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, and washers. : 3452 75.8 85.3 88.8 91.0 97.0 93.8 93.7 96.1 91.9 92.8 95.8) 100.5 
Automotive stampings....... i 3465 74.9} 100.5 94.5 95.7| 102.8} 101.8} 96.1 97.3) 113.8] 120.8} 1249) 128.4 
Metal stampings, n.e.c. 3469 96.8/— 94.3 88.6 93.9 98.0 95.3 90.4 89.5 98.8} 104.8) 109.3} 112.8 
Valves and pipe fittings... 3491,92,94 93.6 95.0 94.4 93.9| 101.4) 101.2} 102.1) 101.7) 100.4) 104.2) 109.7) 109.7 
Fabricated pipe and fittings... 3498 140.8} 130.0} 120.0} 121.4 99.6] 102.3} 107.0} 114.2) 109.6) 113.3} 112.9] 113.0 
Internal combustion engines, n.e.c. . 3519 83.1 90.2 92.0 98.5} 106.3) 113.2) 108.4) 103.3) 101.2} 104.3) 119.5) 124.9 
Farm machinery and equipment... 3523 108.6} 112.7} 101.6 95.7} 112.8} 124.0) 131.8) 125.3} 119.1) 123.7) 131.4) 143.4 
Lawn and garden equipment..... i 3524 70.0 79.3 82.4 93.2 97.5 93.2 94.8 95.8; 108.7] 114.7) 116.6) 126.3 
Construction machinery.. 3531 87.9 91.6 92.2 99.1] 107.6} 110.2} 109.6) 101.0} 100.6) 107.0) 123.2} 132.9 
Mining machinery........... 3532 102.2 90.2 93.7 95.1] 102.0} 107.0 98.4 90.0 90.1 109.5 99.5} 109.3 
Oil and gas field machinery............::cscesseeeeeeeees 3533 156.9] 126.0} 115.2} 105.9) 123.1) 116.1] 113.9) 110.9) 125.7) 122.1) 119.9} 117.5 
Metal cutting machine tools 3541 101.4 87.2 89.9 92.0 94.8 99.9 99.2 94.8] 113.0} 111.4) 110.0) 111.9 
Metal forming machine 'tools.. 3542 112.5 90.7 93.1 93.7} 113.1 107.9 97.7 88.4; 102.5; 115.0) 104.3) 116.2 
Machine tool accessories.......... 3545 105.9 94.6 92.3 95.0 98.2} 102.5] 104.1) 104.6 96.8; 101.5] 114.8) 122.3 
Pumps and pumping equipment. “A 3561,94 84.0 92.0 91.9 92.7} 105.7) 101.3} 103.4) 102.5 98.6; 105.2} 110.6; 113.4 
Ball and roller bearings......... a 3562 108.0 95.4 91.6 94.1) 102.9 99.0 93.1 89.6 97.8} 103.8] 106.3) 107.2 
Air and gas compressors.... 3563 87.6 90.1 92.2 96.0] 103.7} 105.3; 107.8) 110.2} 112:7) 111.5)° 117.3) 115.0 
Refrigeration and heating equipment... 3585 100.3} 100.1 98.1 95.8} 104.0} 109.0) 106.3) 104.8) 107.6) 111.8) 115.1 115.0 
Carburetors, pistons, rings, and valves 3592 102.9 95.1 98.8 95.7} 109.9) 119.4) 114.1 115.1 126.4; 136.4; 142.9} 143.0 
Transformers, except electronic............ 3612 100.2 95.4 97.0 99.3} 102.8; 104.3) 107.3} 110.7) 126.5} 121.8; 143.4; 159.9 
Switchgear and switchboard apparatus.. 3613 88.2 92.2 95.1 95.9] 109.1) 106.5) 106.5) 103.9) 114.6) 123.1) 123.8] . 131.7 
Motors and generators... + 3621 89.0 93.3 94.9 96.8; 102.8} 103.6) 100.9} 104.4) 111.5} 127.1 124.4; 139.1 
Household cooking equipment..... my 3631 61.8 92.0 90.3; 104.6) 116.1 96.8 99.5} 104.9} 100.9) 103.7} 127.4) 125.5 
Household refrigerators and freezers.. 3632 70.1 97.5 104.1 101.2} 103.3) 105.2} 107.3 111.8} 116.0] 116.8) 126.7) 124.2 
Household laundry equipment.. 3633 72.3 92.8 93.8 97.4; 106.1 98.7] 104.0} 111.0} 115.9) 144.8} 150.5) 131.6 
Household appliances, n.e.c. ... 3639 63.7 85.9 86.3 89.1} 100.6 96.3 91.8 80.5 91.6] 117.6] 1189) 116.0 
Electric lamp bulbs and tubes... 3641 61.3 86.4 94.2 91.5} 100.3 92.7 98.0} 101.8} 112.8) 100.9 98.9 95.9 
Lighting fixtures and equipment... 3645,46,47,48 84.1 91.3 96.7} 103.0 98.1 97.3 96.0 94.3 98.9} _ 103.7] 110.0} 107.5 
Household audio and video equipmen 3651 22.3 84.7 96.3} 106.9) 106.2} 120.5) 124.1) 135.7) 151.8} 163.1) 179.3) 225.3 
Motor vehicles and equipment ee 371 68.7 91.1 95.3 95.1} 103.2; 103.3} 102.4 96.7} 104.3) 105.4) 107.3) 104.4 
AMICI AN cae casvensscsonsaunebnes setae pamenes datas we atasterCoere 3721 79.2 84.7 94.2 93.5} 105.8) 107.5] 112.9) 131.4) 141.7) 142.5} 131.8) 132.5 
Instruments to measure electricity... -4 3825 63.7 96.2 95.4 90.4) 106.1 105.2) 106.2} 108.3) 119.0) 122.4) 144.7) 163.6 
Photographic equipment and supplies..............:.:++ 386 58.9 88.2 86.1 94.1) 105.6] 113.0} 107.8} 110.2) 116.4) 126.9) 132.7) 129.4 
Railroad transportation.............cceecesecsseseceseneseees 4011 46.5 78.0 81.5 89.2 108.4 114.6 118.5 127.8) 139.6 145.6 = = 
Bus carriers, class 1... -| 411,13,14 pts. 116.8} 100.1 96.1 95.6} 107.9) 104.6 - - - - - - 
Trucking, except local.. 4213 69.5 97.3 93.8 96.8} 105.2) 109.4 - - - - - - 
U.S. Postal service.. re 43 88.6 98.1 98.4| 100.0 99.9 99.7} 104.0) 103.7} 104.5} 107.1) 106.6] 106.5 
Air transportation... -| 4512,13,22 pts. 54.3 88.8 92.0 93.8 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9} 100.2} 105.8) 108.4 
Petroleum pipelines.... 4612,13 93.2 99.4 99.9} 102.0) 104.8} 103.2} 102.5 99.0} 100.2) 104.4) 108.1) 117.7 
Telephone communications 481 42.7 84.5 88.9 95.0 106.2 111.6) 113.3 119.8} 127.7 135.2} 141.6) 144.6 
Electric utilities..... ; 491,3 pt. 88.4 93.8 93.0 95.3} 104.9} 107.7) 110.1 113.4; 115.2} 120.6) 126.8) 135.0 
Gas utilities............ oO! 492,3 pt 145.5} 114.1) 111.9} 102.1] 105.5} 103.5 94.8 94.0 95.3) 107.0} 102.2) 105.9 
Scrap and waste materials. 5093 - 89.1 93.4 97.7 95.4 86.0 98.6 98.9} 101.7) 109.4) 107.7; 108.9 
Hardware stores... 525 83.3 96.6 95.6] 101.6} 108.6) 115.2) 110.4) 102.5] 107.2} 106.7} 114.5) 106.4 
Department stores Fe 531 * 60.8 90.4 92.6 97.4 99.2 96.9 94.2 98.2} 101.2; 105.0} 107.1) 107.6 
Variety stores.............+ # 533 148.9) 141.9] 129.2} 106.7; 101.9) 124.5} 151.3) 154.3) 167.7) 170.4) 160.5) 159.3 
General merchandise stores. : 539 - 78.6 80.9 97.5} 100.8} 109.8; 116.4) 121.8} 136.1} 159.9] 161.6) 165.9 
Grocery stores.............. 541 109.1 107.9} 105.7) 103.8 98.9 95.4 94.6) 93.7 93.3 92.7 92.2 91.2 
Retail bakeries 546 125.6 96.0 87.6 93.6 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 85.6 85.6 84.6 
New and used car dealers 551 85.1 99.5 99.8} 101.6} 103.5} 102.5} 106.1 104.2} 106.5} 107.4) 108.3) 107.1 
Auto and home supply stores 553 71.1 90.4 94.5 94.3) 103.2} 101.5} 102.8 98.9 98.9 98.9} 103.0) 106.8 
Gasoline service stations mae 554 59.5 87.0 93.5} 101.8} 103.0) 105.1 102.6) 104.3) 109.7) 112.4 115.0} 119.2 
Men's and boys' clothing Stores. .........sssseseseeeserees | 561 77.6 93.7 98.3} 100.7} 106.0} 109.3) 112.8) 117.7] 116.4) 115.7} 120.9] 122.6 
Women's clothing stores. “a 562 58.9 98.0 99.8} 107.0 97.5 99.1 100.8) 101.9} 110.7) 116.2) 118.1 122.9 
Family clothing St0reSi:. ..ccccsss:cannecsseececee-so-ceneeh 565 76.2| 106.2) 103.1 103.3) 102.4) 105.5} 104.9} 106.9} 1123) 111.6) 114.9) 128.4 
Shoe stores. oe 566 81.3 90.6 97.6) 105.5) 102.7} 107.2} 106.2) 105.1} 111.5) 110.8) 120.5) 123.8 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores. 571 83.9 97.9 94.8) 101.2 98.9} 101.3] 102.2} 101.6} 108.6) 108.9) 111.0) 116.4 
Household appliance stores...........0000 572 59.8 87.2 94.9} 106.5 98.5} 103.5} 102.8) 105.2) 113.9) 114.6) 115.9) 119.9 
Radio, television, and computer stores............... 573 45.6 79.1 89.3 94.1 119.3 115.7} 120.9} 129.6 143.5 157.3 178.4| 195.6 
Eating and drinking places 58 110.3 98.9 96.2 99.3} 102.8) 102.2; 104.0} 103.1 102.4} 103.1) 101.4) 102.2 
Drug stores and proprietary stores 591 92.2) 106.4) 102.5) 101.6) 101.9) 102.5} 103.6) 104.7; 103.6] 104.7) 103.7) 102.8 
ERQUON' SIONS. sceccenecacncnte toe tas ceventodeesvndcertoeress 592 95.0 93.6} 101.9 93.8 98.2) 101.1 105.2} 105.9} 108.4) 100.5 98.7; 104.4 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores. 594 - 92.6 94.1 97.1 98.4; 101.7) 101.5} 102.0} 100.6) 103.9} 108.2) 114.0 
Catalog and mail-order houses.............. 5961 = 80.6 80.8 87.2; 107.3) 111.4) 102.1 107.2}, 113.8} 121.0} 120.0) 123.9 
Gormmercial Danks 2:2.:-..<acsnetesssscpacredeectsavetsssvert 602 81.2 89.6 94:3 96.2; 102.9} 101.3; 104.6) 107.4; 109.4; 119.5} 119.5) 124.4 
Hotels and motels... Re 701 102.4) 101.6} 101.2 98.9 97.6 95.0 96.0 99.0) 107.6} 106.8) 111.0) 113.2 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services.. eH 110.8} 107.5} 103.3 100.8 97.2; 100.5 101.0 98.7 99.9 A y 105.1 
Beauty shops... ene 104.8 
Automotive repair shops. 


n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
— Data not available. 
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42. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1995 1996 1997 
Country - — 
1995 1996 IV ! ll Ml IV I iH} willy Hl 
United States... 5.6 5.4 5.6 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.3 49 49 
9.5 9.7 9.4 9.5 9.6 9.7 9.9 9.6 9.4 9.0 
8.5 8.6 8.4 8.5 8.6 8.7 8.6 8.7 8.7 8.6 
3.2 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.5 - 
11.5 12.6 11.7 12.2 12.5 12.7 12.8 12.7 12.7 - 
6.5 7.2 67 7.0 7A 7.2 5 77 7.8 7.8 
12.0 12.1 11.9 12.0 12.5 11.9 12.0 tens 12.7 11.9 
0 9.1 9.9 9.3 9.0 9.4 9.5 10.3 10.6 10.6 9.5 
United Kingdom... fa 8.8 8.2 8.6 8.4 8.4 8.1 8.0 7.6 7.3 6.9 
' Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
— Data not available. unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 


on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 
NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom _and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force Statistics, 10 Countries 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published (Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996). 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons Data 


43. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] . 
Employment status and country 1987 1988 1989 1990 || 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 


a 


Civilian labor force 


United States! sapeccrs ces ctcrccernceuseesatncavenavemtcepessucreveeezoase=s 419,865 | 121,669] 123,869] 125,840 | 126,346] 128,105 | 129,200 | 131,056 | 132,304 133,943 
13,631 13,900 14,151 14,329 14,408 14,482 14,663 14,832 14,928 15,145 : 
c 7,758 7,974 8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 J 
beso .| 60,050 60,860 61,920 63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 | 65,780 65,990 66,450 
es -| 23,890 23,980 24,170 24,300 24,490 24,570 24,640 24,760 24,860 25,070 
.| 28,390 28,610 28,840 29,410 29,760. | 30,030 29,950 29,860 29,710 29,590 
Rrapiore .| 22,350 22,660 22,530 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,760 22,640 22,700 22,820 
ents 6,500 6,310 6,430 6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,320 
bree cn fete 4,437 4,494 4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 
United Kingdom 27,870 28,270 28,580 28,730 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 


Participation rate” 


United States’... 


64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 
62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 
56.1 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 55.5 55.3 55.4 
55.2 55.3 55.4 55.1 54.2 53.7 $3.2 52.8 
47.3 47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 47.5 47.6 47.7 
54.7 56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.4 
67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.9 64.3 64.3 
64.0 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 


117,342 | 118,793 117,718] 118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060 | 124,900| 126,708 ; 
13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 
: 


7,129 7,398 7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 
58,320 59,310 60,500 61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 
21,520 21,850 22,100 22,140 22,010 21,730 21,710 21,940 21,920 
26,800 27,200 27,950 28,480 28,660 28,230 27,920 27,770 27,470 
20,870 20,770 21,080 21,360 21,230 20,430 20,080 19,970 20,050 

5,830 5,980 6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,850 

4,410 4,480 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 
25,850 26,510 26,740 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 


Australia.. 
Japan... 


Employment-population ratio® 


United States’ 61.5 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 i 
60.8 62.0 62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 
Australia. Bs 57.9 58.7 60.1 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 : 
Japan.. 60.1 60.4 60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 
France: 50.4 50.4 50.7 50.9 50.6 50.0 49.0 48.7 48.8 48.5 £ 
Germany... cee 51.5 $1.6 52.0 52.6 53.0 52.6 $1.1 50.2 49.7 49.0 a 
43.8 43.7 43.6 43.9 445 44.0 43.1 42.1 41.8 41.9 
50.7 50.0 50.9 52.6 53.2 54.5 54.7 54.7 55.2 55.6 - 
65.0 65.7 66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.4 57.9 
56.4 58.1 59.3 59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 


4 
i \ 
1 
1,730 1,550 1,420 1,340 1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 
2,570 2,460 2,320 2,200 2,350 2,560 2,910 3,050 2,920 3,150 
1,800 1,810 1,640 1,460 1,280 1,370 1,720 1,940 1,940 2,120 
1,760 1,790 1,760 1,590 1,580 1,680 2,330 2,560 2,720 2,760 
650 480 450 410 400 390 470 520 510 470 
97 84 72 84 144 255 415 426 404 440 
2,860 2,420 2,070 1,990 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 
Unemployment rate 
United States’... 6.2 5.5) 5.3 5.6 6.8 75 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 
Canada.. 8.9 78 75 8.1 10.4 11.3 11.2 10.4 9.5 9.7 
Australia. 8.1 1674 6.2 6.9 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 
Japan..... 2.9 2.5 2.3 7p | 24 2.2 25 2.9 3.2 3.4 
France. 10.8 10.3 9.6 9.1 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.6 
Germany... 6.3 6.3 5.7 5.0 43 4.6 5:7, 6.5 6.5 7.2 


1 


Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. * Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 

For additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 

Data" in the notes to this section. States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates data not available. 
? Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
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44. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100) 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 
Output per hour 
UNE IG ee eee - = = 71.9 88.2 94.3 97.8 97.0 97.7 98.2} 101.6] 105.8} 109.2} 112.7 
Canada.... 40.5 60.4 72.2 78.5 92.6 93.5 93.9 94.3 95.8 96.3 101.7 106.2 107.5 108.6 
Japan... 14.0 38.0 48.1 63.9 76.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4 100.5 101.8 109.2 114.1 
Belgium... 17.8 32.7 42.6 64.5 87.6 88.7 91.7 96.7 96.9 99.1 104.1 110.0} 109.3 - 
Denmark.. 29.5 §2.1 66.1 89.2 90.0 89.6 92.9 96.1 96.0 97.9 106.8 - - - 
France.. 23.0 45.5 53.9 70.5 85.2 86.7 92.7 97.4 99.1 98.7 101.8 110.4 114.5 117.0 
Germany.. 29.2 §2.1 61.1 77.3 89.5 88.4 91.6 94.4 99.0 102.0 100.4 108.0 111.1 115.7 
19.6 36.8 43.9 64.0 82.6 85.0 86.6 89.4 92.8 95.3 104.5 107.4 110.7 113.3 
19.6 38.6 48.9 70.0 91.2 91.9 93.9 97.3 98.6 99.6 102.1 112.1 115.9 - 
36.7 57.8 67.6 76.7 89.0 93.3 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5 100.6 101.4 102.5 103.3 
27.6 52.8 62.1 74.0 88.5 90.1 90.8 93.8 95.0 95.0 106.7 116.1 122.0 124.8 
United Kingdom... 30.5 43.7 51.9 54.9 74.7 78.8 83.1 87.1 90.1 94.4 105.6 108.7 107.7 107.5 
Output 
United States.. - - - 77.4 91.0 97.9 104.4 104.0 102.5 98.8 103.0 109.8 113.6 116.7 
34.2 61.0 77.6 85.9 99.3 104.1 109.4 110.3 106.2 98.7 104.8 112.8 117.1 118.6 
10.7 38.8 50.0 59.9 74.9 78.4 84.6 90.2 96.3 101.4 96.0 95.4 100.5 105.0 
30.7 57.5 70.6 78.2 89.0 88.7 93.1 98.9 101.0 100.7 96.9 101.4 104.4 - 
40.1 66.8 78.1 89.7 101.7 97.6 99.1 100.3 99.3 99.2 101.1 103.0 105.9 105.6 
32.4 66.9 80.1 92.7 91.2 91.1 96.3 101.6 103.5 101.7 96.2 101.3 105.4 106.2 
41.5 70.9 78.5 85.3 89.7 88.0 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.8 91.5 93.1 93.4 92.9 
21.5 44.8 §4.1 78.7 84.8 88.5 94.8 98.6 100.4 99.7 96.6 101.9 107.7 106.8 
31.8 59.7 67.9 77.6 88.1 89.3 92.7 96.9 100.1 100.6 98.3 103.3 105.8 - 
56.6 89.1 102.2 103.6 108.1 110.7 105.3 101.3 100.2 98.3 102.7 106.7 109.9 112.9 
46.5 81.7 88.5 91.8 105.2 107.7 110.2 111.6 110.6 103.6 101.3 115.7 127.0 129.8 
68.4 91.2 100.6 88.1 91.1 95.3 102.0 106.6 106.4 100.6 101.4 105.6 108.0 108.5 
Total hours 
92.2 104.5 110.5 107.6 103.1 103.9 106.8 107.2 104.9 100.6 101.4 103.8 104.1 103.5 
84.5 100.9 107.5 109.5 107.2 111.4 116.5 117.0 110.8 102.5 103.0 106.2 108.9 109.1 
76.3} 102.3) 104.0 93.8 97.3 96.6 99.8} 100.8} 100.9) 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.0 
172.1 176.3 165.6 121.4 101.6 100.0 101.5 102.3 104.3 101.6 93.2 92.2 95.6 - 
135.8 128.3 118.1 100.6 113.1 109.0 106.6 104.3 103.3 101.3 94.7 - - - 
140.6 147.0 148.7 131.5 107.2 105.1 104.0 104.4 104.5 103.0 94.5 91.8 92.0 90.8 
142.4 136.1 128.4 110.3 100.1 99.6 99.2 99.5 100.1 100.8 91.1 86.2 84.0 80.3 
109.6 121.8 123.4 123.0 102.7 104.1 109.5 110.2 108.2 104.6 92.4 94.8 97.2 94.3 
162.7), 454.5) 138.7; 111.0 96.6 97.2 98.7 99.6} 101.6) 101.0 96.3 92.2 91.3 - 
154.0 154.3 151.2 135.0 121.6 118.6 114.3 107.1 103.7 100.8 102.1 105.2 107.2 109.3 
168.3 154.7 142.5 124.0 118.9 119.5 121.4 119.0 116.4 109.0 94.9 99.6 104.1 104.0 
United Kingdom... 224.4) 208.6 194.0 160.3 121.9 120.9 122.7 122.3 118.0 106.6 96.0 97.2 100.3 100.9 
Compensation per hour 
14.9 23.8 28.6 55.8 78.6 80.8 84.0 86.8 91.0 95.7 102.4 105.1 108.8 112.0 
10.5 18.3 22.9 50.2 77.5 79.8 83.3 86.4 91.3 97.1 100.1 102.1 103.9 108.5 
4.3 16.5 26.8 58.6 76.1 77.9 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9 104.6 106.7 110.0 111.6 
5:5) 14.1 21.6 52.5 77.2 79.0 80.6 84.8 89.6 95.3 105.0 108.4 liltiaz: - 
4.6 13.2 20.4 49.4 72.9 79.7 82.5 87.2 92.6 96.2 102.4 - - - 
4.3 10.5 14.9 41.3 76.8 79.7 82.7 87.2 91.8 96.3 103.6 106.2 107.7 110.0 
8.1 20.8 29.1 53.8 73.1 76.6 79.6 83.4 89.4 95.1 106.1 112.1 117.5 123.4 
1.6 4.6 7.0 27.9 62.6 66.1 68.7 75:5 84.0 93.1 107.1 106.6 109.2 117.1 
Netherlands... 6.4 20.4 31.8 64.8 85.2 87.9 87.6 88.4 90.8 95.2; 103.8) 107.1 109.9 - 
Norway.... 47 11.8 17.0 39.0 69.1 78.5 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5 101.5 104.4 109.2 114.0 
Sweden... 4.1 10.8 15.2 37.4 63.1 67.3 71.7 79.4 87.6 95.4 98.0 101.1 107.4 114.3 
United Kingdom... ou 6.5 9.7 33.9 59.7 66.3 70.6 75.2 83.5 93.1 106.6 109.9 110.8 115.0 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States..... al - - - 77.6 89.1 85.7 85.9 89.4 93.1 97.5| 100.8 99.4 99.7 99.3 
25.9 30.3 31.8 63.9 83.6 85.3 88.7 91.7 95.2} 100.9 98.4 96.1 96.7 99.9 
30.9 43.3 §5.7, 91.7 99.0 96.0 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5} 104.1 104.9} 100.7 97.8 
31.1 43.1 50.6 81.4 88.1 89.1 87.9 87.8 92.5 96.1 100.9 98.6 102.2 - 
16.5 25.3 30.8 55.3 81.0 89.0 88.8 90.7 96.5 98.3 95.9 97.9 102.2 104.9 
18.7 23.0 27.6 58.6 90.2 92.0 89.3 89.5 92.6 97.6 101.8 96.2 94.0 94.0 
28.0 39:9 47.6 69.6 81.6 86.7 86.9 88.3 90.3 93.2 105.6 103.9 105.7 106.6 
8.0 12.6 16.0 43.7 75.8 77.8 79.4 84.4 90.5 97.7 102.5 99.2 98.6 103.3 
32.9 52.7 65.0 92.6 93.4 95.7 93.3 90.8 92.1 95.5 101.7 95.5 94.9 - 
12.9 20.4 25.1 50.8 Chel, 84.1 90.4 92.2 95.6 100.0 100.9 102.9 106.5 110.3 
14.9 20.5 24.4 50.6 71.3 74.7 79.0 84.7 92.3 100.4 91.8 87.0 88.0 91.6 
10.3 14.8 18.7 61.7 79.9 84.1 84.9 86.3 92.6 98.6} 101.0} 101.1 102.9 107.0 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 

MUU SR ROS oe sicacechiecsaenstscsensopsntesocoesvadirvosanpsoooonrs - - - 77.6 89.1 85.7 85.9 89.4 93.1 97.5 100.8 99.4 99.7 99.3 
Canada... 32.3 35.1 38.4 66.1 heats 77.8 87.1 93.6 98.6 106.4 92.1 85.0 85.2 88.5 


— Data not available. 
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45. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


2 iL 
Industry and type cf case 1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993] 1994 ‘| 1995 “| 1996 ¢ 


PRIVATE SECTOR? 


Total cases 7.9 7.9 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 74 


Lost workday cases 36] > S60) aele” 40le = dole ad 3.9|. 30). 3.8] — dials iars.6 pemmnaia 

Lost workdays 64.9] 65.8] 69.9] 761; 787| 84.0} 865} 938 = = = es 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing’ 

Total Cases’ ke te oct ate ce ass See ae 4i4|) ial’ t42\) “109l) = A09|; 14:6) 108\a Fei 11.2] 400] eos7i meng 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays.........-. 


Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdaySs...........-- 145.3} 125.9} 144.0} 152.1) 137.2} 119.5} 129.6) 204.7 - - - - 
Total cases 15:2 iS 14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 
Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdaysS..........--.... 
General Dullaing contractors: 


Total cases 


Lost workday cases... red 6.8 6.6 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 6.1 5.1 4.4 4.0 

LOSt WONKA YS ziassicccksceiccluasrcene enter ot ebscose cece cececnaspac spo omcaracaronaeal 120.4} 122.7} 134.0) 132.2) 137.3) 137.6) 132.0) 142.7 - - - - 
Heavy construction, except building: 

MORAN CASS). ccadanrcteecatscaeracesomaccneten eee recten ct ee serceanceebeanceas 14.5 14.7 14.5 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 12 sfil ae aiid 10.2 9.9 9.0 

Lost workday cases. 6.3 6.3 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 48 4.3 

Lost workdays 


Special trades contractors: 


MOtAall CASOS :a.3.ctp. cde cncnvaccdthetaan na cUtsupe et ace Tere cate eran eRe Tae 15.4 15.6 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12:5 14.1 10.4 
Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdayS........-...:-++ 133.3] 140.4) 135.7] 141.1) 144.9) 153.1) 151.3) 168.3 - - - - 
Manufacturing 
Total cases 10.4 10.6 11.9 13.1 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 
Lost workday cases. 4.6 4.7 5.3 57 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.3 4.9 
Lost workdayS.........-.-20.++ 80.2 85.2 95.5} 107.4) 113.0) 120.7) 121.5) 124.6 - - - - 
Durable goods: 
Total cases 10.9 11.0 12.5 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays... 
Lumber and wood products: 
Total cases ........ 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays. 
Furniture and txtures: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdayS...............++ 
stone, Clay, and glass products: 


Lost workday cases... 


TEOSTNVOTKCE VS seas eracect sgctepeaceceensrerenccreseaeteen eencpeerameeneemee cesta 127.8} 126.0) 135.8) 141.0) 149.8) 160.5) 156.0) 152.2 - - - - 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 12.6 13.6 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 17.7 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 


Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdays. 113.8} 125.5) 145.8) 161.3} 168.3} 180.2} 169.1 175.5 - - - - 
Fabricated metal products: 

HOR CASOS 25sec ocscapvcanninesr yn weaned oa atenenddaton se ovebenzs tre cs 16.3 16.0 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 

Lost workday cases. 6.9 6.8 7.2 8.0 7.9 79 7A 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 

Lost workdayS...........--- 110.1 115.5} 121.9) 138.8) 147.6) 155.7} 146.6} 144.0 - - - - 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 

Total cases 


Lost workday cases... 


LOSt WOO AVS $5. saan sovtnnascnssttereeh <c-cesreapinse tecsseer pean setsoos J 69.3 72.0 72.7 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - 
tlectronic ana otner electrical equipment: 


Lost workday case: 


Lost workdays 45.7 49.8 55.9 64.6 Ths 79.4 83.0 81.2 = - - - 
| ransportation equipment: 

WOtaliCASOS Maia cicui casters decade sudatnvassanak stents base veemeseneene oe 9.0 9.6 13.5 17.7 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 

Lost workday case A 3.9 41 5.7 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 7.1 7A 7.8 7.9 7.0 

LST WORRY Soe iad. cnaces cacemnadnanatoet oe asctempteesanaaineiran. teed 71.6 79.1 105.7} 134.2; 138.6} 153.7} 166.1 186.6 - - - - 
Instruments and related products: 

Total cases 5.2 5.3 5.8 6.1 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5.1 


Lost workday case: 


Lost workdays........... 37.9 42.2 43.9 $1.5 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 = = a e 
Miscellaneous manutacturing industries: 


9.7 10.2 10.7 11.3 11.1 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 
4.2 4.3 4.6 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.1 he 5.0 46 4.5 4.3 4.4 


Lost workdays. 108.2 a S, sal a 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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45. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


pai i ; A Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 
ee ee eee 1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 *| 1994 *| 1995 ‘| 1996 ¢ 
Nondurable goods: 
9.6 10.0 11.1 11.4 11.6 11.7 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 
4.4 4.6 5.1 5.4 5.5 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 4.9 4.6 
77.6 82.3 93.5 101.7 107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 - = - - 
16.7 16.5 17.7 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 uaa 16.3 15.0 
Lost workday cases. 8.1 8.0 8.6 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 
oo ee | 138.0) 137.8] 153.7} 169.7) 174.7| 202.6} 207.2} 211.9 ~ - - - 
| obDacco products: 
Total cases 7:3 6.7 8.6 9.3 8.7 Tt 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 
Lost workday cases. 3.0 2.5 2.5 29 3.4 32 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 
Lost workdayS............--- 51.7 45.6 46.4 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - - - - 
1extie mint: 
Total cases ... 7.5 7.8 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 78 
Lost workday cases. 3.0 3.1 3.6 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 4.1 4.0 441 3.6 
Lost workdays............ | 57.4 59.3 65.9 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - - 
Apparel and other texte products: 
Total cases 6.7 6.7 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 
Lost workday cases. 2.6 rey 3.1 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 
BECHARA US oy gcs nics Bip Case sacssertnstistnasfabecancvouanceunasibnddanceesteuntod 44.1 49.4 59.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9 104.6 - - - - 
Paper and allied products: 
GOAN ERS Orc ces chen arcs ecrice onac see w en on te suns eh naadegevuecincaesed 10.2 10.5 12.8 13.1 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 
Lost workday cases. 47 4.7 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.0 5.0 4.6 45 4.2 3.8 
Lost workdays. 94.6 99.5 122.3 124.3 132.9 124.8 122.7 125.9 - - - - 
Printing and publisning: 
6.3 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 
Lost workday cases. 2.9 2.9 3.1 a2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 
Lost workdays...... 49.2 50.8 55.1 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - - 
5.1 6.3 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.5 4.8 
Lost workday cases. 2.3 27 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.7 2.8 er 2.4 
Lost workdayS............--- 38.8 49.4 58.8 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - ~ 
Petroleum and coal products: 
PSEC een re carne teeca ceca ncceerack ceceecarcrerettceevacds Sal vat Utes! 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 47 48 4.6 
Lost workday cases. 2.4 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.3 3:1 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 2.4 2.5 
Lost workdayS........-..---- 49.9 67.5 65.9 68.4 68.1 73 68.2 71.2 - - - - 
Hubber ang miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 13.4 14.0 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 
Lost workday cases. 6.3 6.6 7.6 8.1 8.0 7.8 72 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 
HURST AN Soo coco cts craps ciacxce eave<ntenctndnacrihsocuedvsindasovnvaveodssvesacesed 107.4 118.2 130.8 142.9 147.2 151.3 150.9 153.3 = = = - 
Leatner and leather products: 
MOEENGASOS foetn vcvscsaseriescxsesecrsescssecescecnconsececons 10.3 10.5 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 126 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 
Lost workday cases........ 4.6 4.8 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 5.3 48 45 
Lost workdaysS.........--..-5 88.3 83.4 114.5 128.2 130.4 152.3 140.8 128.5 - - - - 
Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases 8.6 8.2 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 
Lost workday cases 5.0 48 4.9 5.1 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.4 5.5 (s\) 5.1 
Lost workdays. 107.1 102.1 108.1 118.6 121.5 134.1 140.0 144.0 - - - - 
7.4 7.7 ers 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 7.5 6.8 
Lost workday cases.... fen 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 
PE BWWOIKOAVGSsesatharsone-n20esaccteceecceecovocetuucevesetusencdgrer “xa pact connie 50.7 54.0 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - 
Wnolesale trade: 
MORN fieet iret ressn=.--<--2<-cac--sconcvdczaasenessddeneeesscnmsba 7.2 7.2 7.4 7.6 77 7.4 7.2 7.6 7.8 Pad) 75) 6.6 
Lost workday cases... 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 
Lost workdays. 59.8 62.5 64.0 69.2 71.9 TAYE) 79.2 82.4 - - - - 
Hetail trade: 
Th) 7.8 7.8 7.9 8.1 8.1 Utd 8.7 8.2 7.9 168) 6.9 
Lost workday cases. Fa | 3.2 3,3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 
Lost workdays. 47.0 50.5 52.9 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - - 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total CaS@S .......-.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 2.7 2.6 2.4 
Lost workday cases 9 9 9 9 9 bal ita 1.2 1.2 tal 1.0 9 
Lost workdays 15.4 17.1 14.3 17.2 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - 
Total cases ..... 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.5 6.0 6.2 7A 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 
Lost workday cases. 2.6 2.5 2.7 2.6 PAT 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 
Lost workdays 45.4 43.0 45.8 47.7 $1.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 - - - - 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries. 

3 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 


N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
weeks per year). 

4 Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 

° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

— Data not available. 
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46. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1992-96 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ | 1992 | 1993 1994 1995 1996 
TUT: ae 
Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Percent 
Wicteal22 2 s2oeco seek ancerbovtccazcnnscatecdeeavests comeseone sexo ereavemmessneaeae 6,217 6,331 6,632 6,275 6,112 100 
Transportation incidents... 2,484 2,499 2,762 2,588 2,556 42 
Highway incident 1,158 1,242 1,343 1,345 1,324) _ 22 
Collision between vehicles, mobile abate 578 659 654 642 656 ™11 
Moving in same direction.. io 78 100 120 127 =~ 95 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming... 201 245 230 246 214 4 
Moving in intersection... ey erent) 107 123 144 99 153 3 
Vehicle struck stationary Object or equipment. 192 189 255 275 240 4 
Noncollision incident. 301 336 373 351 348 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision 213 236 274 261 264 4 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident. 436 392 409 389 369 6 
Overturned 208 214 226 210 204 3 
Worker struck by vehicle 346 365 391 388 349 6 
Railway incident 66 86 81 82 75 1 
Water vehicle incident... 109 119 94 87 107 2 
Aircraft incident. 353 282 426 283 320 5 
Assaults and violent acts... 1,281 1,329 1,321 1,280 1,144 19 
Homicides... eS 1,044 1,074 1,080 1,036 912 15 
Hitting, kicking, beating.. jaanauneese re 52 35 47 46 47 ae 
SHON! <i ecsdercerencee. a 852 884 934 762 751 12 
Stabbing... 90 95 60 67 79 1 
Self-inflicted injuries 205 222 214 221 199 3 
Contact with objects and equipment. 1,004 1,045 1,017 916 1,005 16 
Struck by object..... 557 565 590 547 579 9 
Struck by falling object.. 3 361 346 372 341 402 7 
Struck by flying object..............6 a 77 81 68 63 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects 316 311 280 255 283 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery.... 159 151 147 131 146 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials 110 138 132 99 130 2 
Falls... pees Nawewauereyaenasaca 600 618 665 650 684 11 
Fall to lower level... 507 534 580 577 607 10 
Fall from ladder... 78 76 86 97 95 2 
Fall from roof... 108 120 129 143 148 2 
Fall from scaffold, staging... = 66 71 89 82 88 1 
Fall OnSAimie lOVOl Eos cncccskecsacccnvaccstisenccusecesasctuvsssrrpnceenenecncssstatees 62 49 63 53 49 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments.... 605 592 641 609 523 ee 
Contact with electric current..........000+ 334 325 348 348 279 5 
Contact with overhead power lines.. 140 115 132 139 116 2 
Contact with temperature extremes.. onaeaee are 33 38 50 56 32 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or or alergenc substances 127 116 133 107 119 2 
Inhalation of substances... 83 68 84 62 75 1 
Oxygen deficiency 111 112 109 97 92 2 
Drowning, submersion 78 90 89 77 67 1 
Fires and OxplOSlOns ...........c.sceesenseeceecessnessnesessnsenescerseneatneneneed 167 204 202 207 184 3 
Other events or exposures” Hc dosuswsavdepecvucesiekesevestueceoptee teks aeeeshanee 76 44 24 25 16 = 
' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness shown separately. Percentages may not add to totals because of 
Classification Structures. rounding. Dashes indicate less that 0.5 percent or data that are not 
2 Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." available or that do not meet publication criteria. 


NOTE: Totals for major categories may include subcategories not 
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